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DOMINANT 


—New  York's  favorite 
evening  newspaper 


New  York  families  have  their  choice  of  several 
evening  newspapers.  Their  preference  is  over¬ 
whelming  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American.  Almost  as  many  people  select  it  as 
select  the  second  and  third  newspapers 
combined. 

This  undisputed  dominance  of  the  sales- 
important  evening  field  is  a  factor  to  remember 
when  planning  postwar  sales  for  New  York. 


HEARST  N  EWSPAPERS 

IN  NfW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  JoURNAL-AmERICAN  THE  HeRALD-AmERICAN 


■VININa  AND  SUNDAY 


SVININO  AND  SUNDAY 


The  United  Press  now  has  as  clients  six  daily  newspapers 
in  Paris. 


Besides  The  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Paris  edition  of  The 
New  York  Herald -Tribune,  four  French  dailies  in  the 
capital  have  subscribed  to  U.  P.  service:  Figaro,  France- 
Soir,  Liberation  and  Front  National. 

United  Press  thus  becomes  the  first  American  agency  chosen 
'by  t.the  Ecentth  )prc8ft-^«,\idence  that  pitblisht^rs  in  France, 
;  striving  for  true  and  t  complete  r  reports  ,<rf»  events,  turn  to 
United  Press, for  "the  tworldts {best  ,  coverage  of  the  .world’s 
'  biggest  inews.” 
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LITTLE  SHAVERS 


. . .  make  tIG  customert . . .  ioter! 

And  no(  ao  muck  inter  eitker  at  measured  by  Mie  ilfe-fpon  of  on  es> 
toWisked  business. 


Close  ta  kaif*a>milfimi  ekildren  are  in  Ofcleitema  schools  on  the  gpod 
RIGHT^e  of  the  state,  osid  their  needs^^  well  ds  those  of  their 
parenN  represent  a  rich  market  for  your>  product. 


These  young  people  ottend  some  of  the  Ghost  SPbools  in  America.  They 
keep  abreost  of^tiM  timoe.  They  avid  rewlkrs  Tulsa's.  TWO 
daily  newspapers  .  .  .  the  newspapers  whkh  con  emep  yeur  ediradthdng 
msotoge  into  ever  43%.  of  oG  Hm  hemes  ea  the  RIGHT  side  of  the 
state ...  for  only  ONf  low  cost! 


THI  RIGHT  SIDE  FOR  YOUR  AOVCRTISING! 


RirSUENTCO  NATIONALLY  BY  •  TH<  BRANHAALCO. 
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XjO/Z^  hs^OrC  Lord  Howe  lost  Philadelphia  for  the  British,  the  tensed  arm 
and  mallet  symbolized  the  craft  of  the  gold  beater . . .  Today  it  might  well  suit  the 
Inquirer  which  assays  truth  in  news,  spreads  it  wide  with  strength  and  skill...  wins 
confidence  and  custom  with  the  quality  of  its  product,  and  begets  custom  for 
any  good  product  sponsored  in  its  columns  among  an  audience  able  to  appreciate 
quality,  and  quick  to  acknowledge  it . .  .With  past  prestige  upheld  by  present 
performance.  The  Inquirer  is  Philadelphia’s  first  medium,  for  news  and  advertising. 
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WORLD  WAR  n 

,  n  450,000  Into  The  Service 


‘WORK  HORSE 

And  GMC  Has  Sent  Mor 


Acme  Newt  pImH  tkemt 
a  convey  of  GMC  trueh 
carrying  cargoes  that  car¬ 
ried  the  fight  to  HitUr 


When  a  high-ranking  Army  Officer  recently 
referred  to  the  (iMC  2)2-ton  “six-by-six” 
unilitary  truck  as  the  “Work  horse  of  the  War,” 
no  name  was  ever  more  appropriately  applied. 

It  works  li>r  the  Artillery  pulling  guns  and 
carrying  ammunition.  It  helps  the  Kngineers 
repair  roads,  bridges  and  damaged  defenses. 
It  works  for  the  Signal  Corps  carrying  poles 
anil  wire  and  radio  equipment.  It  helps  Ord¬ 
nance  repair  tanks  and  trucks  and  arms  of  all 


types.  It  works  for  the  Transportation  and 
(Quartermaster  Corps  transporting  the  tons  of 
food,  equipment  and  supplies  it  takes  to  keep 
an  .Army  on  the  offensive.  It  performs  equally 
essential  service  for  the  Navy,  the  Marines, 
the  Air  Forces  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  military 
forces  have  already  requested  and  received 
more  than  450, (XKJ  GMCs  .  .  .  that  thousands 
more  are  going  into  the  Service  each  month! 


In  MMition  to  Mim  ooe  of  tt- 

l«r|(«tt  produce  rt  of  flrilitaryveb! 

olee,  GMC  aUo  buildiojfmiD'v 
oomneroial  truoka  for 
tioera.  If  you  are  eliflMe  for  ^ 
itewtroek,  yoarOMCdaeicrwit 
itfedly  help  you  fill  out  au  applic<t 
liou.  Reiaember,  too,  that 
i>  headquaftert  for  the  orijjin.; 
Preventive  M aioteiHmee  Servift  ' 


^  INVitT  IN  vietow 
BUY  MORfi  WAR  BONC 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


VOUMM  PRODUCE  OP  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPNIMAN  "OVCRl' 
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A  Great  Social  Force:  The  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar  sponsors  a  YMCA  "Man-For-Boy” 
Club,  underwriting  "Y”  memberships  and 
camping  trips  for  boys  .  .  .  its  Cynthia 
Milk  Fund  provides  milk  for  needy  chil¬ 
dren  . .  .it  is  the  official  Boy  Scout  paper, 
carrying  a  weekly  page  of  Scout  news  .  .  . 
250,000  Mid-South  children  participate  in 
The  Press-Scimitar's  annual  Spelling  Bee 
■  .  .  1000  boys  are  enrolled  in  The  Press- 
Scimitar’s  Junior  Ai-iation  Squadrons. 


♦  His  mind  is  like  a  sponge,  soaking  up  everything  he  can  find  to  know  about 
this  world  he  lives  in.  Like  a  puppy  exploring,  he  dashes  into  geography  and 
aeronautics  and  history.  He  knows  more  about  B-29’s  and  P-38’s  than  a  grown-up. 
This  is  the  formative  stage  while  his  mind  and  his  personality  are  filling  out,  iintil 
gradually  he  becomes  a  mature  adult. 

♦  And  even  at  his  age,  the  daily  newspaper  is  one  of  the  most  definite  forces 
molding  him,  along  with  the  school  and  the  church  and  his  family.  It  represents 
infinitely  more  too  than  comics  and  sports  pages  and  youth  features.  Already 
the  newspaper  is  his  key  to  the  great  outer  world,  and  no  one  drinks  in  the  stories 
of  Bastogne  and  Leyte  and  Saipan  half  as  absorbedly  as  he  does.  And  when  he 
stutters  over  these  unpronounceable  names  of  far-off  places,  they  become  indelibly 
impressed  in  his  mind  to  create  the  ideals  which  will  serve  as  guideposts  for  a 
lifetime. 

^  All  of  which  does  emphasize  that  the  newspajier  is  easily  the  greatest  influence 
in  our  lives.  The  boy  who  pastes  the  stories  of  his  grammar  school  football  team 
in  his  scrapbook  in  time  becomes  the  literate,  intelligent  citizen  who  orients  him¬ 
self  each  day  into  the  world  of  wide  horizons  with  his  newspaper. 

♦  The  Memphis  Press -Scimitar  is  a  great  newspaper,  we  think,  because  it  is 
supremely  conscious  of  the  role  it  CcUi  occupy  and  does  occupy  with  all  of  its 
readers:  with  the  school-boy,  the  teen-age  girl,  the  factory  worker  and  the  wealthy 
cotton  planter.  It  is  a  powerful  social  force  in  its  city  as  well  as  the 

purveyor,  the  interpreter  of  local  news  and  world  news.  And  although  j - 1 

it  is  the  greatest  single  force  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  it  is  a  warm,  «  j 
human  force,  with  universal  respect  and  confidence.  J  1 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 


BIEMPHIS  PRESS-SCnaTAR 


Times  Telephoto  Equipment  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 


of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  takes  pride  in  announcing  that 


it  has  been  awarded  the  Army-Navy  “E”.  This  company  is 


100^  engaged  in  making  facsimile  communications  equip 


ment  for  the  Ai*my,  Navy  and  Office  of  War  Information 


TIMES  TELEPHOTO  EQUIPMENT  INC 


.4  SubKidinry  of  The  New  York  Times 


229  West  43  Street 


New  York  18,  N.  Y, 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Editors  Begin  Study  As  Italy 


Quotation  Penalty 

Displeased  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  report  on  a  speech 


Gains  World  News  Freedom 


by  President  Higinio  Morinigo. 
the  Paraguayan  government 
suspended  AP  communications 


Co-operative  Se 
May  Buy  Other 

By  Jerry  Walker 

free  press  missionaries  of  the 

American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  are  undertaking  their 
global  survey  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  restoration  of  a  free 
flow  of  news  in  Italy  and  the 
t»ttle  by  the  lusty,  liberated 
press  of  France  to  save  the  free¬ 
dom  it  kept  alive  underground. 

If  and  when  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  to  Moscow,  the  traveling 
editors  already  had  warning 
they  would  face  a  very  definite 
attitude  on  press  freedom  in 
Russia,  a  not  unfriendly  atti¬ 
tude.  but  at  the  same  time  not 
an  American  one. 

Argentina  presented  another 
phase  of  the  problem — how  free 
can  the  press  be  in  the  post-war 
world?  —  with  suspension  of 
newspapers  and  punishment  of 
writers. 

Ready  to  Go 

Thus  the  stage  was  set  this 
week  for  Wilbur  S.  Forrest,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Ralph  E.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  dean  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  to  gather  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
the  press  outside  the  U.  S.,  the 
problems  encountered  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  ideals  of  American 
journalism  to  other  lands,  and 
the  reactions  of  officialdom,  in 
losing  prerogatives  of  press  con¬ 
trol,  and  of  the  reading  public, 
in  gaining  a  new  understanding 
of  their  neighbors. 

Leaders  of  Congress,  in  view 
of  the  official  position  taken  by 
the  House  and  Senate  last  sum¬ 
mer  in  endorsing  the  principles 
of  free  international  exchange 
of  news,  are  anxious  to  have 
the  whole  story  before  the  time 
comes  for  shaping  treaties  or 
international  declarations. 

The  development  of  the  week 
in  Italy,  which  becomes  a  re¬ 
ality  on  Monday  whep  the  bars 
are  let  down  for  a  free  flow  of 
news  into  the  country  which 
has  suffered  darkness,  dictator¬ 
ship  and  despair  under  a  con¬ 
trolled  press,  will  probably  de¬ 
mand  immediate  attention  of 
the  ASNE  envoys  as  they  es¬ 
tablish  a  temporary  base  of  op¬ 
erations  in  London. 

For  in  Italy  there  is  an  op- 


t  Up  and  Dailies 
Agencies'  Reports 

portunity  to  study  the  two 
phases  of  press  freedom  which 
are  responsible  for  two  distinct 
schools  of  thought  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  crusade;  one  schooi  preach¬ 
ing  the  primary  ideal  of  a  free 
press  in  every  nation;  the  other 
school  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
uncontrolled  news-gathering  and 
distribution  as  the  first  goal  to 
be  attained,  leaving  national 
press  freedom  as  an  internal 
matter  not  to  be  imposed  by 
outsiders. 

On  Monday,  cooperative  news 
gathering  will  begin  in  Rome 
with  the  formation  of  ANSA — 
the  Agenzia  Nazionale  Stampa 
Associatia,  or  National  Agency 
of  the  Associated  Press — and 
simultaneously,  Rome’s  daily 
newspapers  will  be  permitted  to 
arrange  for  world  news  reports 
from  the  Associated  Press,  the 
United  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  Reuters.  Up 
to  now,  even  under  the  Moscow 
Declaration  which  granted  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  the  con¬ 
quered  nation,  no  Italian  news¬ 
paper  has  been  free  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  outside  news  services. 
This  information  has  been  sup- 


Holland  Council 

After  a  meeting  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower,  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  now  being  published  in 
the  liberated  sections  of  The 
Netherlands  have  decided  to 
establish  a  Council  for  Nether¬ 
lands  Press  Affairs. 

The  Council  will  hove  a  per- 
monent  secretariat  and  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  a  framework 
within  which  representatives 
of  Dutch  journalists  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can  collaborate  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  working  conditions 
in  their  field. 

Approximately  50  daily, 
semi-weekly  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  liberated  areas 
of  Holland. 


plied  only  by  the  P.sychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  the  Allied 
Commission. 

The  new  step  toward  freeing 
the  press  of  Italy  will  give  Rome 
“the  first  free  interchange  of 
news  in  more  than  20  years,’’ 
commented  Commodore  Ellery 
W.  Stone  of  the  Allied  Com¬ 
mission.  The  papers  in  Rome 
will  be  the  first  to  enjoy  it. 
but  eventually  all  of  Italy’s  na¬ 
tional  daily  newspapers  will 
have  the  right  to  be  members 
of  ANSA  and  buy  news  reports 
from  other  agencies. 

The  new  setup  in  Italy  was 
acclaimed  by  the  AP  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  Lloyd  Stratton, 
secretary  and  head  of  the  AP 
global  service.  On  the  face  of 
the  announcement  from  Rome, 
the  plan  appeared  to  carry  out 
some  of  the  points  for  freedom 
of  news  specified  by  Kent  Coop¬ 
er,  executive  director  of  the  AP, 
in  his  book,  "Barriers  Down.” 

First  on  the  Cooper  list  was 
a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  throughout  the  world. 
Next  was  a  guarantee  that  at 
least  one  news  agency  in  each 
country  be  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  mutually  by  the  news¬ 
papers  it  serves,  and  third  was 
a  guarantee  that  each  agency 
may  make  such  international 
news  exchange  arrangements  as 
it  chooses. 

Tremendous  Significance 

Mr.  Stratton  said  he  was 
gratified  to  note  in  the  Italian 
setup  the  “espousal  of  the  co¬ 
operative  principle  of  news 
gathering  which  for  nearly  100 
years  has  demonstrated  its  val¬ 
idity  through  the  operations  of 
the  Associated  Press.” 

“It  is  tremendously  signifi¬ 
cant,”  Stratton  add^,  “that 
Italian  newspapers  have  chosen 
to  open  their  columns  to  world 
news  services.  This  is  a  move 
which  I  am  confident,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  my  recent  80,000-mile 
trip  visiting  world  newspapers 
and  agencies,  will  be  followed 
in  other  countries  as  soon  as 
freedom  is  regained.  Nowhere 
in  my  travels  did  I  find  essen¬ 
tial  disagreement  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  truthful  world  news  co¬ 
operatively  collected.  Had  Italy 
been  able  to  obtain  world  news 
services  in  the  last  20  years.  I 
am  sure  it  would  have  been  a 
different  story  for  Italy.” 

Hugh  Baillie.  president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  who 
visited  several  foreign  lands 
last  year  and  won  official  com¬ 
mitments  to  aliow  American 
news  agencies  to  distribute  their 


Ian.  3  to  9.  at  which  time  the 
Buenos  Aires  La  Nocion.  in 
which  the  originol  report  ap¬ 
peared,  carried  a  corrected 
version.  The  Department  of 
Press  and  Propaganda  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  President's 
Christmas  Eve  address,  as 
transmitted  by  AP  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Argentine  papers 
“implied  repudiation  of  ideas 
and  concepts  that  compromises 
Paraguay's  democratic  posi¬ 
tion." 

Announcing  resumption  of 
the  service  AP  said  its  story 
had  quoted  a  passage  in  the 
speech  as  “Verdadera  demo- 
cracia  es  gobernio  nacional-* 
(true  democracy  is  national 
government),  whereas  the 
President  had  said  "Verdadera 
democracia  es  gobernio  de  la 
nacion"  (true  democracy  is  the 
government  of  the  nation). 


reporters  in  those  countries  and 
gather  news  on  an  equal  basis, 
was  inclined  to  reserve  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Italian  arrange¬ 
ment  until  its  actual  operation 
is  studied. 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president 
of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
said  the  chief  concern  of  INS 
was  in  the  restoration  of  free 
facilities  in  foreign  lands  for 
getting  news  out  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  Providing  INS  reports  to 
newspapers  in  Italy  or  elsewhere 
is  a  secondary  consideration,  he 
.said. 

“It’s  what  our  own  corre¬ 
spondents  can  provide  for  us 
that  counts  most,”  said  Mr. 
Connolly.  “We  don’t  want  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  any  cartel  ar¬ 
rangement.’’ 

It  is  significant,  however,  he 
added,  if  the  .setup  in  Rome 
means  that  the  peopie  of  Italy 
will  now  get  unbiased  news  of 
the  world. 

Monopoly  Is  Charged 

One  disturbing  report  came 
from  Rome  in  the  form  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  Luigi  Barzini,  Jr.,  a 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism 
graduate  who  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  an  information  agency,  that 
AN3A  actuaily  obtains  a  mon¬ 
opoly  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Psychological  Warfare  Branch. 

Asserting  he  wouid  have  to . 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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NRDGA  Speakers  See 
Video  Mighty  Ad  Force 

Disagreement  General  on  When,  To  What 
Extent  It  Will  Be  Used  Promotionally 


THERE  IS  little  doubt  in  the 

minds  of  those  in  television 
that  ultimately  the  medium  will 
be  used  for  promotion  by  retail¬ 
ers.  either  through  "jeep  ’  tele¬ 
vision  within  stores  or  by  broad¬ 
cast  television  to  private  homes. 
To  what  extent,  when  and  even, 
in  a  measure,  how  is  still  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  conjecture. 

Speakers  on  the  subject  at  an 
all-day  session  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York,  Jan.  9.  agreed 
in  principle  that  television  will 
become  “a  mighty  advertising 
force"  but  beyond  that  there 
were  numerous  differences  of 
opinion. 

The  physical  fact  that  “televi¬ 
sion  is  sight  and  sound  plus  mo¬ 
tion”  was  emphasized  as  its  chi^f 
selling  quality,  for  as  Dan.  D. 
Halpin.  Radio  Corp.  of  America, 
put  it; 

Third  Dimension 

"This  third  dimension — motion 
— for  the  first  time  will  give  life 
and  animation  to  your  merchan¬ 
dise  into  millions  of  America's 
homes  post-war.  It  will  mean 
that  the  perfect  pre-tested  sales 
message  can  accompany  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  your  products  in 
an  informative,  entertaining  way 
to  the  family  group  interested  in 
‘what  is  new.’  No  other  medium 
so  completely  fulfills  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  advertising." 

Among  the  points  in  favor  of 
the  medium  as  a  promotional 
and  selling  tool  listed  by  the  va¬ 
rious  speakers  were  that  it 
builds  traffic  to  the  store  and 
through  intra-store  television 
holds  it  and  sells  it;  that  it  ani¬ 
mates  displays,  a  technique  al¬ 
ready  successfully  used  by  stores 
via  movable  window  displays 
and  physical  demonstrations: 
that  though  it  has  this  life-like 
quality  it  is  devoid  of  obnoxious 
pressure  selling  which  sometimes 
accompanies  personal  demonstra¬ 
tions:  that  it  can  advertise  ef¬ 
fectively  a  greater  number  of 
items  than  other  media,  and  that 
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46 
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46 
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80 
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24 
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it  can  be  used  economically  with 
greater  speed  of  preparation  (in 
the  case  of  intra-store  operation ) 
than  other  media. 

However,  while  some  of  the 
speakers  visualized  a  medium 
with  nearly  limitless  possibilities, 
others  were  less  sweeping  in 
their  statements.  There  was 
also  disagreement  on  the  cost  of 
receivers,  estimates  varying  from 
$200  to  $600  or  even  $1,000,  and 
on  the  time  when  television  will 
attain  widespread  usage.  Regard¬ 
ing  the  latter  some  anticipated 
that  time  to  arrive  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and 
others  believe  ten  or  more. 

Leonard  Cramer  of  Allen  B. 
DuMont  Laboratories.  Inc.,  how¬ 
ever,  urged  department  stores 
to  enter  the  intra-store  television 
field  now,  stressing,  "There  can 
be  but  one  pioneer  in  each  city. 
The  greatest  material  benefits 
from  this  type  of  television  sys¬ 
tem  as  well  as  the  invaluable 
prestige  of  first  exploring  it  ac¬ 
crues  to  that  pioneer  installation 
of  intra-store  television.” 

Speedy  Advertising 

He  told  the  audience  that 
whereas  preparations  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  including  the 
time  of  selecting  the  merchandise 
to  be  promote,  planning  the 
theme  and  executing  the  art  and 
copy  work,  takes  several  days, 
an  intra-store  television  “ad" 
need  be  conceived  only  an  hour 
before  broadcast. 

The  chief  limitation  for  intra¬ 
store  television,  he  said,  is  that 
it  is  not  economically  feasible 
for  small  stores,  those  having  an 
annual  volume  under  $500,000. 
They,  Mr.  Cramer  asserted,  “will 
probably  find  it  more  economical 
to  patronize  local  broadcasting 
stations  than  to  set  up  their  own 
intra-store  facilities." 

Discussing  both  types  of  tele¬ 
vision  as  aids  to  department 
store  selling,  James  D.  McLean, 
chief  sales  engineer.  General 
Electric  Co.,  declared,  “The  dy¬ 
namic  presentation  of  goods  and 
services  by  television  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  natural  for  department 
stores.  Recently  psychologists 
interested  in  television  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  checked  audi¬ 
ence  memory  retention  based  on 
advertisements  in  newspapers, 
radio  and  television — and  televi¬ 
sion  led  by  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one. 

“We  should  remember  that 
about  80%  of  our  knowledge 
comes  through  our  eyes  rather 
than  through  the  senses  of 
touch,  smell,  taste  or  hearing." 

It  was  his  assertion  that 
broadcast  television  “will  be  the 
most  powerful  advertising  me¬ 
dium  that  has  ever  been  devel¬ 
oped”  and  that  it  “has  the  po¬ 
tential  of  becoming  a  billion- 
dollar  industry  in  the  future.” 

Fore«eeing  the  operation  of  at 
least  150  television  .stations  with¬ 
in  five  years  after  the  end  of  the 


war  bringing  program  service  to 
areas  containing  over  half  the 
population  of  the  U.  S.,  he  also 
believes  television  to  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  department  store  me¬ 
dium.  However,  Mr.  McLean 
was  unwilling  to  predict  to  what 
degree  it  would  be  effective,  say¬ 
ing  only  that  if  it  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  must  be  treated  as  a 
selling  tool. 

On  the  same  subject  of  televi¬ 
sion's  usfulness  for  promotion. 
Mr.  Halpin  said,  “Television  as 
we  see  it  has  its  greatest  value 
to  you  as  a  broadcast  medium  to 
accomplish  for  you  the  first  two 
successful  steps  in  every  selling 
process — reach  prospects  in  their 
homes  and  provide  convincing 
demonstrations  of  merchandise." 

Mr.  Halpin  is  convinced  that 
stores,  which  enter  the  field,  will 
have  substantial  audience,  for 
he  visualizes  a  $200  receiver, 
based  on  1940  costs,  selling  at  a 
rate  of  2,500,000  units  per  year. 

He  also  cited  the  more  than 
100  applications  now  before  the 
FCC  for  television  stations  per¬ 
mits  as  further  indication  of 
confidence  in  its  advancement. 

Several  of  the  speakers  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  the  tele¬ 
vision  subject  from  the  point  of 
view  of  user  rather  than  pro¬ 
ducer.  Their  slants,  too,  varied. 
Samuel  H.  Cuff,  manager,  Du¬ 
Mont  station  WABD.  sees  it. 
apart  from  intra-store  television, 
as  “small,  intimate  and  friendly.” 
to  be  viewed  by  two  or  three 
persons  in  the  home,  while  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Nelson,  vice-president 
and  director,  of  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion,  Charles  M.  Storm  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  who  has  produced 
numerous  elaborate  television 
shows,  thinks  showmanship  is  a 
prime  requisite. 

“It  is  our  theory.”  said  Mr. 
Cuff,  “that  merchandise  properly 
displayed  with  a  little  music  is 
sufficient.”  He  prefers  to  aim 
for  a  small  select  audience. 

"Show"  Necesscnry 

Mr.  Nelson  asserted:  "You 
can’t  get  away  with  a  bald  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise  on  televi¬ 
sion  .  .  .  and  you  can’t  get  away 
with  a  program  that’s  not  basic¬ 
ally  entertaining. 

“Television  will  have  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  radio  and  a  good 
book  and  it  had  better  be  good.” 

However,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  television  must  cost  a  great 
deal,  saying  that  a  good  show  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  ingenuity. 

Audience  reactions  as  checked 
weekly  by  General  Electric 
were  presented  by  R.  B.  Stone, 
who  replaced  Bob  Gibson,  vice- 
president  of  Station  WRGB.  The 
study  showed  for  example,  that 
60.6%  use  their  sets  regularly, 
that  52%  prefer  live  talent  and 
27%  films  and  that  the  majority 
like  a  newsreel  presentation  of 
news,  with  map  talks  their  sec¬ 
ond  choice  and  spot  news  cov¬ 
erage  third.  Mr.  Stone  said  he 
believes  the  people  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  term;  otherwise  it  would 
have  received  higher  rating. 

A  summation  of  the  future  of 
television  as  seen  by  these  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  field  was  put 
into  six  basic  points  by  Irwin 
A.  Shane,  director.  Television 
Workshop  of  New  York. 


Hirschmann  Named 

Iro  A.  Hirachmann  haa  baan 
appointed  to  organize  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  and  tele- 
viaion  activitiea  for  Federated 
Storea,  Inc.  He  will  aaauma 
hia  new  duitiea  Feb.  1.  Mr. 
Hirahmann  ia  a  vice-preaidaat 
of  Bloomingdale'a  and  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Televiaion,  Inc.,  a 
aubaidiory  of  both  Bloomiag- 
dale'a  and  Abraham  &  Straua. 

"Thia  move,"  Mr.  Hirachmann 
stated,  "is  an  indicotion  oi 
the  concrete  interest  in  the 
new  Helds  oi  broadcosting  on 
the  part  of  Federated  Stores. 
Frequency  modulation  is  now 
acknowledged  os  the  occepted 
form  of  post-wor  broodcasting 
and,  with  television  hoving  in¬ 
dicated  its  expansion  in  the 
near  future,  we  are  setting  up 
a  developmental  program." 
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Montgomery  Story  Delay  Roils 
Reporters  .  .  .  Time,  U.P.  Checked 


GEORGE  LYON  of  the  Office  of 

War  Information,  seemingly 
siated  for  oblivion  three  weeks 
ago  when  he  told  off  SHAEF 
officials  at  a  briefing  for  war 
correspondents  and  promptly 
thereafter  showed  up  in  the 
United  States,  will  return  to 
Paris  apparently  none  the  worse 
for  his  temerity.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  learned. 

Lyon,  former  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  and  managing 
editor  of  PM,  became  something 
of  a  newspaper  man’s  hero  at 
the  now  historic  Dec.  19  brief¬ 
ing  session  when  he  stood  up 
during  an  argument  between 
correspondents  and  officers  over 
the  official  news  blackout  on  the 
German  counter-offensive  and 
told  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A.  Allen, 
chief  of  SHAEF  public  relations: 

Confers  with  Davis 

“May  I  say  that  SHAEF  s  pol¬ 
icy  in  this  matter  is  stupid — 
and  that’s  no  reflection  on  you, 
sir.  Everybody  across  hell  and 
40  acres  knows  what’s  going  on. 
The  American  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  what’s  going  on.” 
(E«eP,  Dec.  23,  p.  12). 

Lyon  returned  to  the  U.  S.  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter,  at  whose 
volition  it  was  not  disclosed, 
and  went  into  a  huddle  with 
OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis. 

On  Jan.  10  Davis  told  Editor 
&  Publisher,  “I  do  not  intend  to 
make  any  public  statement  on 
the  subject  of  press  handling  in 
the  European  theater  of  war 
other  than  to  say  George  Lyon 
is  returning  to  his  position  as 
OWI  liaison  abroad  with  the  full 
approval  of  SHAEF.” 

OWI  Victory  Perhaps 

Sheer  speculation  indicated 
that  in  Lyon’s  return  to  Paris 
the  OWI  won  an  important  vic¬ 
tory  .somewhere  along  the  line 
over  Army  censorship.  What  its 
effects  would  be  on  the  tense 
situation  existing  between  war 
correspondents  on  the  Western 
Front  and  SHAEF,  if  any,  re¬ 
mained  to  be  seen. 

Indignation  of  the  correspond¬ 
ents  at  SHAEF  news  handling 
again  boiled  over  early  this 
week  as  the  result  of  two  new 
news  mix-ups  on  the  Western 
Front. 

The  first  concerned  high  com¬ 
mand  suppression  of  news  of 
the  shift  of  the  American  First 
and  Ninth  Armies  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Field  Marshal  Bernard 
L  Montgomery  under  21st  Army 
group,  despite  the  fact  it  had 
been  printed  in  the  U.  S.  The 
^ond  took  the  form  of  a  charge 
by  correspondents  that  Army 
censorship  is  giving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  a  distorted  and  con¬ 
tused  picture  of  the  war  situa¬ 
tion. 


Despite  an  allegedly  “prema¬ 
ture”  publication  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  appointment  by  Time 
magazine  last  week.  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  A.  Allen  told  correspond¬ 
ents  that  the  story  could  not  be 
written  from  SHAEF  until  an 
official  chronology  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  attack,  being  prepared,  was 
made  public. 

A  few  hours  iater,  however, 
SHAEF  backed  up  on  the  order 
at  the  insistence  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  and  announced  the 
Montgomery  shift. 

According  to  James  F.  Mc- 
Glincy  of  United  Press,  “Pre- 
viousiy  when  the  Montgomery 


THE  FIVE  little  letters  SHAEF 

mean  hot  war  news  to  newspa¬ 
per  readers  but  to  some  100  war 
c  o  r  r  e  s  pondents 
their  first  con¬ 
notation  is  two 
parts  vertigo 
and  one  part 
migraine. 

Some  100 
American.  Brit- 
i  s  h  ,  Canadian. 

French.  Polish. 

Russian  and  Chi¬ 
nese  correspond¬ 
ents  sleep,  eat 
and  work  in  the 
Scribe,  the  Paris 
hotel  where 
SHAEF  is  located. 

The  briefing  room  with  the  big 
maps  is  on  the  ground  floor,  cen¬ 
sors  and  communications  agen¬ 
cies  are  on  the  second  floor,  and 
one  often  may  not  get  out  of 
the  building  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time.  It’s  like  a  big 
convention  that  just  goes  on 
week  after  week  and  month  af¬ 
ter  month,  with  the  nervous 
strain  proportional. 

Much  of  this  nervous  strain  is 
dedicated  to  trying  to  figure  out 
what  is  going  on  at  the  front. 
Official  reports  from  the  battle 
zones,  as  recently  emphasized, 
are  24  to  48  hours  old  and  press 
communications  between  Paris 
and  the  front  were  for  a  long 
time  so  sketchy  Paris  actually 
was  farther  from  the  front  than 
New  York,  through  which  most 
of  the  hot  news  passed  before  it 
got  back  to  Paris. 

Communications  between 
Paris  and  London  and  London 
and  New  York  are  efficient  now. 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  opera¬ 
tives  like  George  Lyon  of  the 


report  first  appeared  in  print  in 
Stockholm  newspapers  and  later 
in  various  British  publications 
SHAEF  correspondents  were 
told  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  speculate  on  this  subject  from 
SHAEF  but  that  correspondents 
in  London,  farther  from  official 
sources,  would  be  allowed  more 
freedom  to  speculate.” 

Presumably,  said  McGlincy, 
any  SHAEF  correspondent  could 
have  flown  to  London  and  writ¬ 
ten  an  accurate  “speculative” 
story. 

Meantime  Associated  Press 
reported  that  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  had  announced  that 
stories  circulated  in  the  U.  S.  by 
both  Time  magazine  and  U.P.. 
disclosing  changes  in  the  Allied 
Western  Front  command,  were 
being  investigated  as  possible 


OWI,  Jack  Brebner  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  MOI,  and  Major  Burrows 
Matthews,  former  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  now 
chief  of  the  SHAEF  copy  room. 

Press  Wireless,  Mackay,  Radio 
France  and  a  British  General 
Post  Office  circuit  transmit  right 
from  the  Scribe’s  second  floor 
via  suburban  transmitters,  with 
only  a  few  minutes’  delay  be¬ 
tween  censorship  clearance  and 
receipt  of  messages  by  offices  in 
New  York  and  London. 

Cable  communication  is  not  as 
fast  as  in  peacetime  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  many  months  be¬ 
fore  full  service  is  restored. 

The  transfer  of  SHAEF  from 
London  to  Paris  made  things 
more  difficult  for  most  corre¬ 
spondents,  mainly  because  of 
communications.  This  situation 
has  improved  gradually  and 
now  Paris  correspondents  of  the 
major  news  agencies  get  quick 
protection  on  spot  developments 
from  front  correspondents  by 
“drop”  copies  of  the  latter’s  dis¬ 
patches. 

The  unhapp.v  time  lag  of  24 
hours  in  official  information 
from  the  front  to  SHAEF  prob¬ 
ably  will  always  be  with  us.  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  the 
Army  is  not  geared  to  move  in¬ 
formation  like  a  news  organiza¬ 
tion.  However,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  emphasized  to 
newspaper  readers  until  recent¬ 
ly.  this  problem  has  existed  since 
D-Day,  and  during  the  early 
phases  of  the  campaign  in  Prance 
was  not  detrimental. 

More  serious  loopholes  in  the 
setup  are  the  chances  for  inade¬ 
quate  evaluation  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  by  briefing  officers  at 
f  Continued  on  page  74 ) 
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Correspondents 
Of  CP  Form  Club 

Montreal,  Jan.  10 — Ten  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  war  correspondents, 
home  on  furlough  or  to  take  up 
new  positions,  met  in  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Hotel  here  last  weekend  and 
formed  the  CP  War  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association. 

Ross  Munro.  recognized  ace 
correspondent,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Alan  Randal,  secretary 
The  treasurer  of  the  Canadian 
Press.  Harry  Day,  was  named 
permanent  treasurer  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  was  elected  a  life 
member,  along  with  Gillis  Pur¬ 
cell.  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  CP.  first  Canadian  corre- 
.spondent  In  this  war. 


violations  of  military  security. 

Both  Time  and  U.P.  declared, 
however,  that  their  Montgomery 
stories  had  gone  through  regu¬ 
lar  censorship  channels  and 
been  cleared  in  the  routine  way. 

Army  Gives  False  Picture 

The  charge  that  Americans  at 
home  were  being  given  a  dis¬ 
torted  and  too  optimistic  picture 
of  the  war  was  voiced  by  Boyd 
Lewis  of  U.P.,  who  reported  re¬ 
sentment  among  correspondents 
toward  “guidance  given  by  field 
censors  to  pass  statements  that 
progress  has  been  good.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  newsmen, 
.said  Lewis,  this  is  likely  to  evoke 
optimism  on  the  part  of  the 
home  front  which  might  visual¬ 
ize  “good  progress”  as  some¬ 
thing  resembling  the  German 
initial  thrust  of  more  than  20 
miles. 

“Correspondents  believe  such 
distortion  is  unfair  to  the  troops 
who  are  slugging  through  the 
Ardennes  under  incredibly  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  against  some  of  the  best 
fighting  units  of  German  armor 
and  against  equipment  which  in 
some  cases  is  acknowledged  to 
be  superior  to  ours.”  he  said. 

In  Greece  also  American  cor¬ 
respondents  were  roiled  over 
censorship  this  week.  Clay  Gow- 
ran  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
ported  from  Athens  Jan.  5  that 
newsmen  were  planning  to  draft 
a  petition  asking  the  U.  S.  State 
Department  to  intervene  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  story  of  both  sides 
of  the  Greek  revolution  may  be 
reported  to  the  American  public 

‘"The  action  was  decided  upon 
after  repeated  requests  of  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  correspondents 
to  interview  representatives  of 
the  leftist  liberation  front  on 
their  frequent  official  visits  to 
this  side  of  the  lines  had  been 
refused  by  British  military  au¬ 
thorities.”  said  Gowran. 

In  London.  Lord  Strabolgi 
charged  last  week  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  censorship  now  being 
exercised  in  the  British-military 
sphere  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
Middle  East  theaters  was  “be¬ 
coming  a  positive  danger.” 

■ 

Prizes  for  Letters 

Eolith  Dakota  dailies  have  con¬ 
tributed  $50  for  prizes  in  the 
second  annual  letter-writing  con- 
♦oet  of  the  12.000  members  of  the 
South  Dakota  Federation  of 
Home  Extension  Clubs. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Labor  Press  Slant 
On  Ads  Worth  Study 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


LABOR'S  mixed  opinion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is,  we  feel,  worth 
some  of  the  thought  and  study 
of  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media  today,  for  many  labor 
publications  have  advertising  in 
their  sights  and  have  already 
taken  some  pot  shots  at  it, 
shots  which  may  develop  into 
a  serious  barrage,  especially 
after  the  war. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been 
enough  unethical  advertising  to 
give  those  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  genuine  ammunition 
for  their  fight,  but  equally  un¬ 
fortunate  and  unfair  is  the  over¬ 
emphasis  given  by  the  opposition 
to  these  minority  advertisers  and 
their  misdeeds.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  an  unjustified  slur 
against  all  advertising. 

'Perpetual  Black  Eye' 

As  DM  Digest,  the  new  bi¬ 
weekly  newsletter  giving  high¬ 
lights  from  the  labor,  leftwing 
and  group  press,  commented  in 
its  Dec.  26  issue;  “Consumers’ 
Union  reports,  which  are  widely 
disseminated  through  the  labor 
press,  plus  union  editors'  news 
coverage  of  court  cases  involving 
advertising  claims  or  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  have 
succeeded  by  and  large  in  giving 
a  perpetual  black  eye  to  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  manufacturers  and 
to  the  whole  advertising  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  labor  publications,  in¬ 
dustry’s  black  sheep  are  often 
viewed  as  typical  of  the  whole 
flock.” 

There  is  absolutely  no  justifi¬ 
cation  for  false  or  misleading 
advertising,  and  with  that  state¬ 
ment  most  reputable  advertisers 
have  repeatedly  shown  agree¬ 
ment. 

They  recognize  that  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  perpetually  good 
only  if  it  is  consistently  honest 
and  they  fight  the  renegade  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  hard  as  do  those  op¬ 
posed  to  advertising  as  a  whole. 

But  all  that  expense  and  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  of  little  avail,  if  by 
plugging  away  at  the  cases 
against  advertising  and  present¬ 
ing  them  as  generally  represen¬ 
tative  of  advertising  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  the  opposition  convinces 
the  public  that  advertising  is 
economically  and  ethically  un¬ 
sound  or  even  if  it  creates  suffi¬ 
cient  doubt  in  persons’  minds 
to  make  them  look  at  all  adver¬ 
tising  witti  a  skeptical  eye. 

Before  persons  quickly  con¬ 
demn  advertising  and  hold  it 
responsible  for  everything  from 
high  prices  to  the  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  of  media  they  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  visualize  a  modern 
world  without  it.  The  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  advertising  and  the 
betterment  of  it  have  paralleled 
our  rising  standard  of  living,  our 
better  and  better  newspapers 
and  our  more  and  more  worth- 
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while  and  entertaining  radio 
programs  and  magazines. 

Were  there  no  advertising,  our 
reading  matter  and  radio  pro¬ 
grams  would  have  to  seek  the 
patronage  of  wealthy  individuals 
or  organizations  who  could  and 
in  many  cases  would  seek  to  in¬ 
fluence  them,  or  if  not  that  they 
would  be  so  expensive  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority.  The  former  was  the  case 
in  many  European  countries  and 
the  world  knows  today  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  shackled  press. 

By  and  large  the  advertiser 
wants  little  else  from  his  adver¬ 
tising  than  results,  and  if  a  news¬ 
paper  can  give  him  the  circula¬ 
tion  he  desires  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  needs  to  make  his  adver¬ 
tising  productive,  he  does  not 
care  as  a  business  mati  what 
that  paper's  editorial  policy  is. 

Mass  production,  which  means 
better  merchandise  at  lower  cost 
to  the  consumer,  requires  mass 
selling,  but  if  consumers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  couldn't  be 
told  about  a  product,  it  couldn't 
be  sold  in  quantities.  The  house¬ 
wife  would  find  shopping  an  in¬ 
credible  problem  for  she  would 
never  know  for  sure  what  she 
could  get  and  where  she  could 
get  it,  and.  in  addition,  she  would 
be  denied  the  joys  of  shopping 
the  sales  for  bargains. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
effects  the  absence  of  advertis¬ 
ing  would  have  on  our  economy 
and  our  life.  It’s  a  story,  how¬ 
ever,  which  should  be  taken  to 
people  through  advertising  and 
other  forms  of  communication. 

Advertise  Advertising 

It’s  strange  that  some  of  the 
very  labor  organizations  which 
fight  advertising  in  their  pub¬ 
lications’  editorial  columns  have 
taken  some  of  their  messages  to 
the  public  through  the  same 
medium  .  .  .  advertising.  In 
addition,  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  some  labor  papers  are 
beginning  to  take  more  and  more 
advertising  into  their  own  col¬ 
umns,  a  situation  which  we  hope 
will  lead  them  to  reconsider 
their  attitude  toward  it  and, 
while  continuing  to  criticise  bad 
advertising,  become  more  fair- 
minded  in  their  treatment  of  the 
institution  as  a  whole. 

That  some  union  organs  do 
recognize  the  valuable  attributes 
of  advertising  is  pointed  out  in 
the  same  issue  of  DM  Digest 
which  was  quoted  earlier.  It  says, 
“Although  charges  of  gouge-the- 
customer,  caveat-emptor  philoso¬ 
phy  on  the  part  of  producers 
and  advertisers  receive  the  main 
emphasis  in  the  labor  press,  in¬ 
tensive  study  reveals  a  few  in¬ 
stances  where  the  business  man’s 
‘side’  is  being  told  by  a  genuine 
union  publication.  Industry's 
public  relations  might  well  take 
a  lead  from  the.se  rare  examples 
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About  Racine 


of  labor-management  like-mind- 
edness.” 

One  of  those  publications  is 
the  Kern  County  Union  Labor 
Journal,  which  represents  AFL 
unions  in  Bakersfield,  Cal.  Its 
editor,  Ralph  Ryan,  takes  the 
trouble  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  advertising  has  done — 
such  as  creating  the  large-scale 
demand  which  makes  mass  pro¬ 
duction  and  lower  prices  pos¬ 
sible.  contributing  to  many  war 
effort  jobs  and  maintaining  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  newspapers. 

To  develop  this  understanding 
of  advertising  broadly,  thereby 
enlisting  the  aid  of  the  public 
in  maintaining  honest,  high 
quality  advertising  is  a  job  to 
be  done  in  communities  the 
country  over.  It  will  be  most 
effective  if  done  by  individual 
firms  in  their  own  home  towns 
where  the  people  personally 
know  the  company  to  be  honest 
and  forthright  and,  therefore, 
will  accept  more  readily  what 
it  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Selling  clients  on  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  public  is  an¬ 
other  constructive  job  which  de¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  news¬ 
papers.  Part  of  the  selling  job 
should  be  to  help  the  public 
differentiate  between  good  and 
bad  advertising.  That  will  not 
only  help  to  improve  advertising 
it  will  also  give  authority  to  the 
message  since  most  persons  re¬ 
spect  a  frank  admission  of  faults 
where  they  exist  and  are  more 
likely  to  accept  favorable  truths 
as  the  truth  when  they  are  told. 


Racine  Group 
Ads  Promote 
City,  Industry 

The  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Racine,  Wis.,  through  Its 
public  relations  committee,  has 
undertaken  a  12  months’  pro¬ 
gram  of  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising  designed  to  promote 
the  city  of  Racine  and  Racine 
industry. 

With  an  appropriation  of  $20,- 
000  for  the  project  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  scheduled  45  1,344- 
line  insertions  to  run  in  the 
Racine  Journal  Times  once  a 
week  during  most  of  the  year 
and  twice  a  month  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  also  a  daily 
five-minute  local  news  broad¬ 
cast,  five  times  a  week  over 
local  station  WRJN. 

In  announcing  the  program 
the  committee  declared,  “The 
purpose  of  this  activity  is  to 
bring  about  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  residents  and 
industry  so  that  we  can  all 
work  together  to  build  a  better 
community.” 

The  first  newspaper  ad,  which 
ran  Jan.  8,  pictured  a  Racine 
shore  scene  and  carried  the 
caption.  “Racine  Is  My  Home.” 
Copy,  written  in  first  person,  re¬ 
called  in  addition  to  the  fre 
quent  perch  fishing  done  in  just 
such  a  spot  as  the  ad  pictured, 
the  up-to-date  local  schools,  the 
many  churches  .  .  .  the  nearness 
of  places  to  work.  .  .  .  “Let  us 
appreciate  Racine,”  copy  con¬ 
cluded,  “and  cooperate  to  make 
it  a  still  better  i)lace  to  live." 

Additional  ads,  it  was  pointed 
out,  will  stress  the  economic 
and  community  development  of 
the  city  and  attempt  to  acquaint 
Racine  residents  with  common 
community  problems  together 
with  policies  and  future  plans 
of  industry.  The  campaign  pre¬ 
pared  by  Western  Advertising 
Co.,  Racine. 

Reprints  of  the  ads,  actual 
size,  will  be  mailed  to  all  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  in  the  community. 
The  committee  also  plans  to 
mail  over  2,000  folders  contain¬ 
ing  copies  of  four  of  the  early 
ads  to  community  leaders. 

“The  Racine  campaign,  al¬ 
though  possibly  inspired  by  the 
current  NAM  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  is  entirely  the  work  of 
the  farsighted  Racine  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,”  John  Orr 
Young  advisor  to  the  National 
Assodation  of  Manufacturers, 
stated. 
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"Hot  or  Cold"  in  Ads 
SCHEDULING  over  600  dailies 
from  coast  to  coast  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Co.  will  oi^n 
Jan.  15  an  intensive  promotion 
on  Shredded  Wheat.  To  run 
through  Feb.  15,  the  large  size 
ads  will  stress  the  cereal’s  tasti¬ 
ness  whether  served  “hot  or 
cold."  The  company  will  also 
place  ads  in  comic  supplements 
of  52  Sunday  papers  during 
1945.  The  agency  handing  this 
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campaign  is  Mc-Cann-Erickson.  • 

Goes  to  Press  f 

DERMITICS.  beauty  prepara-  > 
tions,  which  in  the  past  has  i 
made  use  of  newspaper  adver  J 
tising  only  as  a  special  retail 
tie-in,  or  on  a  store-cooperatiw 
basis,  will  undertake  its  first 
regular  campaign  the  latter  pan 
of  February.  Ads,  to  appear  m 
out  the  country,  will  meas- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News 


SOMETHING  NEW  has  been  matched  .  .  .  and  it’s  getting  plenty- 
hot  with  your  department  store  and  ladies’  ready-to-wear. 
The  cause — standardization  of  apparel  sizes  for  women.  It  has 
the  ladies  and  your  merchants  in  something  of  a  flutter! 

As  outlined  by  Department  Store  Economist,  “the  average  man 
for  nearly  a  century  has  been  able  to  pick  his  clothes  with  mini¬ 
mum  fitting  because  80  years  ago  the  Civil  War  established  a 
basis  for  mass  production  of  men’s  ready-made  clothes  by  making 
available  to  manufacturers  the  physical  measurements  of  the 
average  American  male  as  determined  by  the  Government  in  the 
process  of  buying  hundreds  of  thousands  of  uniforms  for  soldiers." 

But  only  recently  came  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Just 
why  this  department  we  don’t  know)  .  .  .  with  figures  to  show 


Either  Way  .  .  .  the  Size  Is  the  Thing. 

that  the  much  talked  of  long-legged  American  beauty  "ain’t  what 
she  used  to  be.”  ’This  type  makes  up  only  a  small  percentage  of 
women,  for  78%  of  them  are  5  ft.  4  in.  or  under.  This  effort  to 
get  an  “average  size”  garment  may  have  started  in  1888  with 
the  all-size  petticoat  (see  cut).  .  .  .  Anyway,  the  manufacturers 
are  now  making  this  “average  size”  for  this  78%.  It  is  not  a 
junior  size  range  nor  a  misses’  range  shortened,  the  trade  points 
out.  The  garments  are  of  the  new  average  size  graded  from 
10  to  20,  but  different  in  fitting  from  the  usual  misses’  10  to  20  sizes. 

’This,  which  some  trade  mags  predict  will  be  a  “post-war  revo¬ 
lution,”  has  been  featured  in  Vogue  and  Mademoiselle  and  others. 
Stores  are  playing  it  up  ( see  cut ) .  .  .  .  Called  a  “Five  Point  Aver¬ 
age  Size”  .  .  .  “Miss  Average”  .  .  .  “Petite  Sizes”  .  .  .  “Varden 
Sized”  .  .  .  “For  A  Size  Not  An  Age!”  etc.  ’The  five  points  are: 
narrower  shoulder  line,  softer  bustline,  shorter  waistline,  more 
graceful  hipline  and  shorter  skirt.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get 
around  to,  but  it’s  causing  a  flurry.  Better  investigate. 

0  *  * 

COULD  THIS  BE  .  .  .  one  reason  the  idea’s  so  popular  with  mer¬ 
chants?  The  majority  of  stores  do  not  make  money  on  their 
alterations  for  women!  TTie  fact  remains  the  well  dressed  Amer¬ 
ican  woman  is  so  accustomed  to  the  necessity  of  alterations,  she 
takes  them  as  a  matter  of  course!  Authorities  say  women  some¬ 
times  pay  20  to  30%  of  the  cost  of  the  garment  in  adjustments! 

0  0  0 

;  MISS  OR  MRS.  FIVE-BY-FIVE!  .  .  .  ’Then,  too,  the  American 
Merchandising  Corp.,  in  a  nation-wide  investigation  for  one 
manufacturer,  found  that  80%  of  the  hosiery  sales  to  women  were 
in  lengths  to  fit  those  5  ft.  5  in.  and  under  ...  65%  of  the  corsets 
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sold  were  for  5  ft.  4  in.  or  less  ...  in  dresses  50%  of  sales  aver¬ 
aged  5  ft.  3  in.  and  with  an  actual  count  of  customers  60  to  65% 
were  of  an  average  size  of  5  ft.  3  in. 

0  0  0 

IT’S  HIGH  TIME  ...  to  look  about  you  and  see  what  established 
schools  or  colleges  and  what  new  ones  are  going  in  for  post¬ 
war  courses  in  flying!  One  plane  manufacturer  asked  455  colleges 
and  universities,  found  307  were  planning  to  teach  post-war  courses. 
Some  aspects  are  now  taught  by  237  of  those  asked  and  of  these, 
212  said  they  would  expand  their  courses. 

The  Alabama  Institute  of  Aeronautics  has  already  started  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  magazines  about  an  all-girl  flying  school. 
'The  mag  Flying  Aces  found  among  its  readers  that  78%  plan  to 
pilot  some  kind  of  plane  in  post-war,  75%  plan  to  own  their 
planes  and  66%  plan  aviation  careers.  And  another  tip!  In  this 
survey  14%  said  they  were  expecting  and  planning  to  rent  their 
planes!  Remember  the  old  “U-Drive  It!”  outfit? 

*  *  * 

OUT  IN  THE  KITCHEN  .  .  .  may  be  where  most  of  the  eating  Is 

done  these  days,  but  the  old  conventional  dining  room  is  with 
us  yet!  Alexander  Smith  Co.,  the  rug  and  carpet  people,  hand 
you  one  for  your  dealer.  Nearly  six  out  of  every  ten  homes  in 

your  community  have  no  dining  room  rug  or  carpet. 

•  *  * 

CAPS  COMING  BACK!  ...  so  says  the  industry.  Not  just  the 
cheap  ones,  but  the  woolens  selling  around  $5.  One  dealer, 
reports  Hat  Life,  has  a  two-foot  nook  in  his  store  outfitted  with 
caps  only;  located  on  the  wall  near  the  hats,  with  size,  style  and 
price  tagged  to  each  .  .  .  you  help  yourself!  He  could  have  foimd 
a  better  name  for  this  innovation  than  “’The  Capeteria.” 

«  •  • 

WE  MAY  BE  NUTS  ...  In  Forbes,  magazine,  Paul  White,  head  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  comes  up  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  food  industry  should  employ  a  psychologist  to 
study  and  advise  retailers  how  they  can  hold  the  trade  of  the 
housewife  along  with  her  loyalty  in  the  post-war  period  of  compe¬ 
tition.  Every  newspaper  in  this  country  has  or  should  have  such 
a  psychologist  on  the  payroll  to  act  for  these  retailers  and  without 
compensation.  He  is  ustuilly  called  the  advertising  manager. 

•  •  * 

DOES  ’THE  LI’TTLE  LADY  HAVE  ONE?  ...  We  mean  a  “defen- 
serette!”  Such  a  word  backs  up  our  contention  that  manu¬ 
facturers  should  leave  the  naming  of  their  products  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  men  if  they  have  any!  A  recent  issue  of  the  Official 
Gazette  gave  the  above  as  a  new  trade  mark  for  women’s  brassieres! 
For  an  adhesive  cement  you  ask  for  UPAPOL!  ...  a  perfiune  to 
make  a  hit  will  be  NO  REGRE’TS!  ...  a  shampoo  christened 
S’TRAN!  ...  ask  for  AIR  QUEEN  cigars  .  .  .  ROSEKIST  peanut 
butter  .  .  .  and  then  sleep  it  all  off  on  a  LITTLE  PRECIOUS 
mattress! 

0  0  0 

THEY  COULD  ADVERTISE  ...  for  the  Council  of  State  Govern¬ 
ments  reports  the  reserves  in  state  treasuries  now  amoimt  to 
$3  billion.  They  have  reduced  their  debts  by  $700  million  in  the 
past  four  years,  and  have  about  $5  billion  on  hand  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  reserves! 

0  0  0 

GET  ON  THE  “BRAND”  WAGON!  .  .  .  We’ve  said  little  about 
the  promotion  of  brand  advertising.  Many  papers  have  been 
showing  large  advertisements  of  stores  that  are  hitting  it  strong! 
A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice-president  of  Cluett.  Peabody  Co.,  De¬ 
partment  Store  Economist  says  that  in  the  15  pre-war  years, 
1926  to  1941,  consumer  prices  were  lowered  by  these  percentages: 

Cameras,  60%;  toilet  soap,  60%;  electric  refrigerators,  54%; 
electric  irons,  51%;  silk  stockings,  50%;  women’s  shoes,  42%,  and 
canned  soup,  29%.  Since  we  seem  to  have  our  mind  on  psy¬ 
chologists  this  issue  .  .  .  “’The  Psychological  Corporation”  foimd 
that  of  the  women  polled  80%  bought  products  by  brand  name! 

0  0  0 

COMING  IN  BRICKS?  .  .  .  Regardless  of  how  the  returning  vets 
may  feel  about  dehydrated  foods,  the  WFA  in  a  recent  experi¬ 
ment  with  battlefront  foods  on  the  housewives  of  Chicago,  found 
cranberries  and  sweet  potatoes  were  the  best  liked.  Reports  are 
that  coming  shortly  to  stores  will  be  beets,  carrots  and  potatoes! 
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Press  Battles  Secrecy 
Of  Pacific  Institute 

Special  Efforts  Are  Made  to  Keep 
Reporters  in  Dark  at  Hot  Springs 


DOWN  in  Virginia,  in  a  se¬ 
cluded  spot  in  the  County  of 
Bath  called  “Hot  Springs,"  the 
American  press  was  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  reticent  officialdom 
this  week  in  an  engagement 
which,  if  not  making  front 
pages  throughout  the  land,  was 
not  without  a  certain  signifi¬ 
cance  and  more  than  passing 
interest. 

Meeting  for  a  10-day  session 
at  the  expansive  Homestead,  a 
long  way  from  the  Pacific  by 
whatever  transportation,  was 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions — for  the  purpose,  as  one 
newspaper  man  charged,  “of  de¬ 
termining  the  future  fate  of 
Japan." 

“Behind  blank  doors  sealed 
with  remarkable  secrecy  pre¬ 
cautions,"  he  wrote,  “represen¬ 
tatives  of  12  different  and  fre¬ 
quently  antagonistic  Pacific 
Ocean  countries  have  begun 
catch-as-catch-can  arguments 
around  a  subject  on  which, 
more  than  any  other  nation, 
the  fate  of  the  United  States 
hangs — the  future  of  Japan.” 

Whatever  the  discussions, 
elaborate  precautions  had  been 
taken — first  to  keep  the  press 
from  being  present  at  all,  and 
when  that  failed,  to  keep  it  from 
learning  anything. 

Exclusion  Explained 

Reasons  for  exclusion  of  the 
press  were  frequently  explained, 
but  not  quite  clearly  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations  ( it 
says)  was  organized  in  1925  by 
a  group  of  private  citizens  of 
countries  bordering  the  Pacific 
for  study  and  discussion  of  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  Pacific  area, 
and  “the  proceedings  are  pri¬ 
vate  .  .  .  essentially  a  means  for 
students  of  international  affairs 
to  meet  and  discuss  interesting 
questions  in  an  entirely  un¬ 
official  way.” 

“Because  of  the  war  situa¬ 
tion,"  it  was  stated,  “the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  departed  from  its  for¬ 
mer  practice  of  limiting  confer¬ 
ence  membership  to  private  cit¬ 
izens  by  including  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  government  services 
from  various  countries.  It  was 
found  desirable  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  private  scholars 
with  the  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  experts. 

“The  officials,  however,  attend 
the  conference  in  a  private  ca¬ 
pacity  and  on  no  occasion  speak 
as  representatives  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments.  .  .  ,” 

Against  this  picture  of  a  group 
of  scholars  engaged  in  purely 
scholastic  endeavor,  some  ob¬ 
servers  who  professed  to  have 
contradicting  facts,  leveled 
charges  at  the  Institute  which 
more  than  politely  hinted  at 
pro  -  Japanese  and  communist 
tendencies. 

Upton  Close,  among  them,  de¬ 
clared  that  a  few  days  before 


the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  Niles 
Trammell  of  NBC  received  a 
letter  from  E.  C.  Carter,  head 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions,  “demanding  that  I  be 
dropped  from  the  air  because  I 
was  pro-Japanese.” 

Miller  Freeman,  head  of  Miller 
Freeman  publications  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  made  clear  to  IPR 
a  number  of  doubts  and  sus¬ 
picions  he  holds  regarding  its 
beginnings,  affiliations,  purposes 
and  influences;  and  Alfred  Kohl- 
berg,  New  York  importer  and 
member  of  the  IPR  executive 
committee  for  20  years  (“I  still 
don’t  know  what  the  Institute’s 
purposes  are”)  submitted  a 
document  to  the  committee  pur¬ 
portedly  revealing  a  striking  co¬ 
incidence  between  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  writings  about  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  seven  years  and 
the  official  communist  line. 

Wrote  Mr.  Freeman  to  the 
Institute  last  August:  “You  tell 
me  in  your  two  letters  of  July 
17  and  24  that  newspaper  men 
are  barred  from  the  conference 
sessions  of  the  Institute  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Relations  because: 

“  ‘Many  of  the  delegates  are 
either  officials  or  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  officials  in  the  various 
countries  attending.  These  peo¬ 
ple  speak  as  individuals  and  in 
their  private  capacities,  so  that 
the  meetings  are  kept  strictly 
off-the  record.’ 

“That  is  exactly  why  I,  as  a 
citizen  and  a  working  news¬ 
paper  man  want  to  go  to  the 
next  session  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 
I  want  to  hear  what  these  vari¬ 
ous  officials  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  political  and 
propaganda  agencies  have  to 
say. 

“They  are  going  to  come  here 
all  cocked  and  primed  to  settle 
the  destinies  of  the  teeming 
millions  of  people  of  the  Pacific 
Area.  I  do  not  seek  to  attend 
as  a  member,  but  as  a  plain  re¬ 
porter  hell-bent  to  get  the  facts 
and  give  them  to  the  people. 

'What  la  There  to  HideF 

“I  am  against  clandestine 
sessions  of  officials  of  foreign 
governments,  and  their  hired 
agents,  being  held  in  the  United 
States.  ...  In  former  years  there 
was  published  a  list  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  IPR  conferences  with 
their  records  and  connections. 
Of  late  years  you  refuse  re¬ 
quests  for  lists  of  delegates, 
summary  of  sessions,  etc.  A 
very  tight  censorship  is  main¬ 
tained,  with  sugar-coated  press 
releases  keeping  the  people  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  proceedings.  .  .  . 
I  respectfully  question  your 
statement  that  these  officials  of 
foreign  countries  and  their 
agents  come  to  the  IPR  confer¬ 
ences  and  speak  as  ‘private  in¬ 
dividuals.’  They  are  duly  ap¬ 
pointed  paid  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  and  they  say 


Closed  Doors 

Am  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press  reporters  covering  the 
Institute  oi  Pocific  Relations  at 
Hot  Springs,  Vo.,  were  pro¬ 
testing  “speciol  privileges" 
allegedly  extended  Chen  Pao- 
Nan,  Chinese  News  Service, 
reporters,  who  had  free  run  oi 
all  sessions  from  which  the 
rest  of  the  press  was  rigidly 
barred.  Chen  reportedly  was 
filing  profusely  to  New  York 
and  Chimgking,  while  the  rest 
of  the  reporters  had  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  limited  "summary 
and  interpretation"  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  by  "carefully  coach¬ 
ed"  Frederick  Myers,  public 
relations  representative.  Mr. 
Myers  was  not  releasing  the 
names  oi  the  speakers,  hence 
correspondents  had  no  auth¬ 
ority  for  what  was  said. 


just  exactly  what  they  are  told, 
or  else.  .  .  . 

“Honestly  now,  what  is  there 
to  hide?  Let’s  have  a  talk  out 
in  the  open.  If  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions  can’t  stand  the  light  of 
day,  there  must  be  something 
wrong.” 

Previous  to  its  opening  ses¬ 
sion  on  Jan.  6.  the  Institute  sent 
a  mimeographed  note  to  the 
various  wire  services  and  some 
newspapers  declaring,  in  effect, 
that  “the  IPR  is  about  to  meet, 
its  sessions  are  personal  and 
private,  but  if  there’s  anything 
you  want  to  know,  you  may 
telephone  or  telegraph  our  pub¬ 
licity  secretary.” 

The  reaction  to  this  document, 
which  a  Reuters  executive  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  of  the  crazy 
things  that  occasionally  happens 
in  this  curious  country,”  was  no 
rush  by  newspaper  men  for 
train  tickets  to  Hot  Springs. 

Ray  Richards  of  Uie  New 
York  Journal- American  report¬ 
ed  his  reception  was  anything 
but  pacific.  His  reservations  to 
the  hotel  had  been  cancelled 
“at  the  request  of  the  IPR.”  Be¬ 
cause  the  law  of  Virginia  doesn’t 
permit  inn-keepers  to  deny  ap¬ 
plicants  lodging  if  lodging  is 
available,  correspondents  to  the 
conference  were  finally  given 
rooms  at  the  Homestead. 

In  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Editor  &  Publisher,  Rich¬ 
ards  declared: 

Controversy  Springs  Up 

“We  fight  with  Mr.  Carter  all 
day  long.  He  blames  me  for 
bringing  the  other  reporters 
down  here.  He  says,  ‘You’ve 
made  the  situation  impossible. 
You  have  no  more  business  here 
than  I  would  have  walking  into 
an  editorial  conference  at  a 
Hearst  newspaper  office.’  ” 

Institute  officials  compromised 
to  the  extent  of  scheduling  two 
press  conferences  a  day  at  which 
Public  Relations  Chief  Fred¬ 
erick  Myers  interprets  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  roui^-table  discus¬ 
sions.  Richards  said. 


Studeboker  Ad 
Program  Will 
Swing  to  Dailies 

By  Philip  Schuyler 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jan.  11— 
Newspapers  will  continue  to 
represent  “very  close  to  50tl 
of  our  total  expenditures  for 
product  advertising”  when  civil¬ 
ian  production  is  resumed,  K.  B. 
Elliott,  vice-president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  fore¬ 
cast  exclusively  today  for  Edhor 
&  Publisher. 

“Currently  Studebaker  is 
spending  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000,000  annually  in 
advertising,”  Mr.  Elliott  said. 
He  admitt^  it  was  “extremely 
difficult  to  make  projections 
now  as  to  the  division  between 
different  kinds  of  media”  in  con¬ 
sidering  post-war  advertising 
expenditures,  but  cited  the  50% 
figure  as  a  “general  estimate," 
with  magazines  and  radio  shar¬ 
ing  the  balance  in  approximate¬ 
ly  equal  proportions. 

"For  so  long,  however,  as  we 
are  doing  principally  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  rather  than 
product  advertising,  newspapers 
will  represent  one  -  fourth  to 
one-third  of  our  total  budget 
with  the  balance  being  split  be¬ 
tween  magazine  and  radio  ine 
the  ratio  of  60%  for  magazines 
and  40%  for  radio,”  Mr.  Elliott 
said. 

In  the  Studebaker  organiza¬ 
tion  the  responsibilities  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  rest  with  Mr. 
Elliott  as  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  sales.  The  company’s 
agency  is  Roche,  Williams  and 
Cleary  of  Chicago. 

“I  do  not  anticipate  ^y  in¬ 
crease  in  our  advertising  be 
fore  the  war  in  Europe  ends,” 
Mr  Elliott  said.  “Any  change 
will  be  related  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  civilian  cars  and  trucks. 

“My  guess  would  be  that  full 
scale  advertising  will  follow 
very  quickly  after  the  ending 
of  the  war  on  both  fronts. 

“So  long  as  either  war  con¬ 
tinues,  copy  will  be  largely  in¬ 
stitutional.  Part  of  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  on  that  basis  even  though 
product  advertising  is  started 
on  resumption  of  car  and  truck 
manufact uring.  Institutional 
advertising  will  taper  off  some¬ 
what,  perhaps,  when  the  war 
in  Europe  ends,  but  not  onh 
do  I  look  for  it  to  continue  until 
the  Japan  war  is  over,  but 
also  partly  through  the  demo¬ 
bilization  period. 

“Our  advertising  activities 
are  now  in  part  devoted  to  fi>e 
study  of  the  so-called  transition 
advertising  requirements  and 
possibilities.  We  have  given 
very  little  thought  to  product 
advertising  in  contemplation  of 
our  return  to  prewar  status.” 

■ 

Bemays  Radio  Award 

The  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio  at  Ohio  State  University 
has  announced  the  Edward  L 
Bernays  Radio  Award  of  $1,000 
to  be  given  to  the  individual 
“responsible  for  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram  doing  the  most  to  further 
democracy  in  America.”  TIk 
presentation  will  be  made  May  0- 
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CONGRESS  COMES  BACK  AND  SO  DOES  MAC  ARTHUR  IN  CARTOONS 


VON  RUNSTEDT  PUSHES  IT  BACK 

Jerrjr  Costello,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 


AN  OLD  SHOE 

Rube  Goldberg,  New  York  Sun. 


LATEST  MODEL  SUPERFORT 

Fred  D.  Seibel,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatck. 
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Groups  Await 
Clear  Policy 
On  Travel 

Newspaper  organizations  plan¬ 
ning  national  and  regional  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  next  three 
months  are  for  the  most  part 
going  ahead  with  their  plans,  at 
least  until  clarification  of  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  in  the  matter. 

Groups  queried  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  uniformly  declared 
themselves  ready  and  anxious  to 
cooperate  with  War  Mobilization 
Director  James  F.  Byrnes’  re¬ 
quest  that  non-essential  travel 
be  curtailed.  What  constitutes 
non-essential”  travel,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  defined  for  this 
purpose.  The  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
board  of  directors  will  meet  Feb. 
2  to  discuss  its  action.  Mean¬ 
while,  reservations  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
for  the  scheduled  April  conven¬ 
tion  still  stand. 

Also,  for  the  present,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
April  19  to  21,  still  is  on  sched¬ 
ule. 

The  Associated  Press,  which 
annually  holds  its  national  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  during  the 
ANPA  meeting,  will  confine  its 
April  23  sessions  solely  to  busi¬ 
ness.  The  annual  formal  lunch¬ 
eon  has  been  cancelled  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  business 
meeting  itself  is  required  by  law. 

The  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  been  cancelled 
and  will  be  replaced  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
ft-esno,  Feb.  23  and  24.  Deci¬ 
sion  made  by  the  board  will  be 
sup^tt^  to  the  membership  by 
niail,  said  General  Manager  John 
Long. 

Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
l^blishers  Association  will  hold 
iH  annual  convention  as  sched¬ 
ule  in  Harrisburg,  Jan.  26-27. 

Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  s  mid-winter  meeting,  sched¬ 


uled  for  Chicago,  Feb.  20-21,  is 
being  referred  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  decision. 

National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting,  scheduled 
for  April  19  to  21  in  Chicago, 
is  being  referred  to  NEA’s  legis¬ 
lative  chairman,  Ed  Anderson, 
for  recommendation,  according 
to  Don  Eck.  general  manager. 
Meanwhile,  NEA  will  hold  a  re¬ 
gional  meeting  in  Boston,  Jan. 
20,  for  six  New  England  states. 
If  the  regional  meeting  proves 
popular,  others  may  be  sched¬ 
uled,  Eck  stated. 

Midwest  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Kansas  City,  Feb.  11-12,  will 
carry  through  with  the  meeting, 
according  to  President  W.  T. 
Bolin,  Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan- 
Republican.  Plans  had  been 
completed  before  the  Byrnes  re¬ 
quest.  Bolin  stated,  and  the 
group  will  come  within  the  max¬ 
imum  limit  of  50  members,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Central  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  which  is 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Chicago  in 
March,  is  awaiting  the  action  of 
its  directors,  who  are  being 
polled  by  President  Byron  Ved- 
der.  Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier. 

The  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb. 
18  and  19,  probably  will  not  be 
cancelled,  but  reply  still  is 
awaited  from  Col.  Johnson,  head 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  'Trans¬ 
portation,  as  to  whether  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  recognized  as 
aiding  the  war  effort. 

A  number  of  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  are  scheduled 
for  this  month.  None  has  been 
cancelled,  so  far  as  E.  &  P.  has 
been  able  to  determine.  Among 
them  are  Tennessee,  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Jan.  19-20;  Kentucky,  at 
Louisville,  Jan.  19-20;  Minne¬ 
sota,  at  St.  Paul,  Jan.  19-20; 
Michigan,  at  Lansing,  Jan.  26-27; 
Colorado,  at  Denver,  Jan.  26-27. 

The  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  will  go 
ahead  with  its  meeting  at  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  Jan.  26  and  27. 

North  Carolina  Press  Institute 
is  scheduled  Jan.  25-26. 


Newsprint  Price 
Ceiling  Dela’i^ed 

Washington.  Jan.  11 — The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  will 
postpone  action  on  a  request¬ 
ed  increase  in  newsprint  price 
ceilings  until  earnings  of  the 
industry  for  the  final  quarter 
of  1944  have  been  examined, 
it  was  revealed  here  today.  In 
the  meantime,  OPA  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  study  of  the  current 
cost  of  manufacture. 

At  a  meeting  in  New  York 
City  yesterday,  officials  of  the 
price  agency  and  members  of 
the  Industry  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  discussed  prices  and  the 
decision  to  await  publication 
of  fourth  quarter  1944  earnings 
was  reached. 

Only  one  manufacturer  has 
formally  applied  for  a  higher 
ceiling.  OPA  declined  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  applicant 


Senate  to  Study 
Liquor  Advertising 

Washington,  Jan.  11 — Adver¬ 
tising  practices  of  the  liquor 
trades  are  included  among  the 
subjects  to  be  examined  when 
the  Senate  revives  its  special 
committee  investigating  the  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  industry. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran  of  Ne¬ 
vada.  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  suspended  at  the  close  of 
the  78th  Congress,  subject  to  re¬ 
instatement  under  a  resolution 
he  has  presented,  has  asked  a 
$25,000  appropriation  to  continue 
the  work. 

McCarran  has  introduced  an- 
additional  resolution  calling  for 
a  regulation  prohibiting  price 
advertising  of  liquor  within  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Press  Wireless 
Group  Calls  for 
Free  Facilities 

'The  importance  of  internation¬ 
al  radio  facilities  as  an  aid  to  the 
press  of  all  nations  was  discussed 
at  a  conference  of  publishers 
called  by  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  in 
the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York,  Jan.  9.  It  was  the  con¬ 
census  of  those  attending  that 
world  wide  freedom  of  the  press 
will  be  impossible  without  free¬ 
dom  of  international  communi¬ 
cations. 

The  conference  expressed  its 
praise  and  satisfaction  at  the 
services  being  rendered  by  Press 
Wireless  and  at  its  efforts  to¬ 
ward  developing  international 
facilities. 

More  than  60  representatives 
of  leading  American  newspapers, 
magazines,  press  syndicates  and 
press  associations  heard  A. 
Warren  Norton,  president  of 
Press  Wireless,  and  others  of  the 
company  describe  the  present 
transmission  of  news  material  to 
the  press  and  plans  for  further 
development  on  an  international 
scale. 

Among  those  represented  at 
the  conference  were  several 
American  publishing  agencies 
that  have  pioneered  in  the  use 
of  radio  as  a  means  of  dissemin¬ 
ating  press  dispatches. 

E.  J.  Kerrigan,  vice-president, 
outlined  a  plan  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  radio  press  communica¬ 
tions  facilities  on  an  internation¬ 
al  basis.  The  present  services  of 
Press  Wireless  were  described 
by  Joseph  W.  Chaplin,  director 
of  communications. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  reception  over  a  high  speed 
radio  typewriter  circuit  termin¬ 
ating  in  the  room,  of  messages 
from  foreign  correspondents  in 
Paris.  The  dispatches  were  writ¬ 
ten  out  in  English  at  the  rate  of 
100  words  per  minute  by  the 
typewriter  operated  through  ra¬ 
dio  signals  over  the  Press  Wijie- 
less  Paris  circuit 
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merchandise  are  so  tremendous 

France  Now  Beoinnina  Bond  Aid  Lauded, 

*  *\***W^  A^Winr  V V  9  ******** ^  sometime  in  the  future  will  be  Mnrf^ 

m  ^^Ti11TTn%T  of  a  good  will  nature." 

Irt  C«OT  rllll  I  I  S  N 01X7 A  s.  George  Little,  special  con- 

*  L  X  %XXX  %#  ■  IkXs  X^  ww  0  American  civilian  enterprise  sultant  to  the  War  Finance  Dlvl- 

whatsoever  now  operating  in  sion  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  IW 

RnViinpAn  N  Y  HArrrM  TriKiinA  Arl  HtrAr^or  is  another  reason  why  partment.  has  sent  the  followiM 

nooinaon,  IM.  I.  neraia  inoune  AQ  Uirecior,  advertising  will  not  be  resumed  letter  to  all  newspaper  adv^S 

Just  Back,  Found  Real  Iniormotion  Need  firtnr^  t 

The  situation  in  the  future,  The  Sixth  War  Loan  was  the 
B  mr  in-  V  .u  T  u  however.  Mr.  Robiiuon  s^  as  most  successful  sales  promo- 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher  something  quite  different,  for  tional  program  ever  known 

once  supply  catches  up  with  lo-  the  history  of  the  world-Wir 
ONLY  NOW,  despite  its  under-  distribution  service  as  well  as  cal  demand,  France  will  un-  Bond  sales  totaled  $21,621 000- 

ground  press,  is  France  be-  newsprint,  ink,  all  equipment  questionably  aggressively  cul-  qoO. 

ginning  to  get  a  true  and  com-  and  even  the  20  gallons  of  gas  tivate  foreign  markets,"  a  con-  ygur  outstanding  suDoort 


The  Sixth  War  Loan  was  the 
most  successful  sales  promo¬ 
tional  program  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  world— War 
Bond  sales  totaled  $21,621,000- 
000. 

Your  outstanding  support 
with  sponsored  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  Drive. 


plete  news  pic-  _  the  paper  requires  weekly.  dltion  which  will  mean  French  sponsored  newroaper^ 

ture  of  why  Giving  as  reasons  the  news-  advertising  in  American  media,  vertising  was  a  maior  feetnr 

America  entered  paper’s  tradition  of  57  years  of  When  normality  is  again  at-  success  of  the  Dr^^ 

the  war  and  ■  European  publication  and  its  tained,  he  also  believes  that  America  should  bIw 

how  she  has  ■  I  exceedingly  friendly  attitude  there  will  be  “far  greater  ex-  gJinkg To  you  and  your 

contributed  t  o  toward  the  French  people,  par-  change  ot  ideas  than  ever  be-  ' 

the  war  effort  ticularly  the  resistance  move-  fore."  that  many  more  of  Amer-  P  P®  ^  j“»®  y®^»y  k 

since  her  entry.  vL  ^  ment  and  the  DeGaulle  regime,  ica’s  mass  pri^uction  clothes  ^^e  job  you  are  dolTg  "  ^ 

William  E.  Rob-  |V  which  most  French  publishers  will  be  sold  in  France  than  pre-  doing 

Inson,  vice-pres-  are  loyally  supporting,  the  Her-  viously  and  that  the  curr^t  j  ^•^®s®ww  Bond  Drives  ^ 

ident  and  ad-  old  Tribune  executive  said:  interchanp  of  military  goods  «"p® t® “emo^tra^^^ 

vertising  direc-  “fr®",**  publishers  were  ex-  and  populations  and  general  air  agmn  the  powertul  force  of 

tor  of  the  New  M -W  Mm  ceedingly  anxious  to  have  us  travel  post-war  will  result  in  a  ®w  paper  aavertlMng.  The 

York  Herald  prlnt,  even  though  it  cut  into  more  universal  cosmopolitan-  greater  tne  sale  ctf  war  Bonde 

Trtbune  told  Robinson  their  supply  of  newsprint.  They  ism.  ‘I?™'" 

Editor  ’&  Pub-  went  out  of  their  way  to  offer  A  different  tr^tment  of  wHl  be  your  financial  backlog 

t.TSHPP  this  week.  He  has  just  us  facilities,  chiefly  personnel,  fashion  news,  he  said,  will  be  a 
returned  from  three  months  and  one,  M.  Valois,  publisher  of  natural  consequence, 
spent  largely  in  France.  Franc  Tireur,  offered  us  the  use  For  Bettor  Ads 

“On  the  whole,"  he  explained,  ot  his  whole  business  office  and  Current  activities  of  the 
“French  people  in  towns  and  circulation  department  without  French  Publishers’  Association, 
villages  as  well  as  in  cities  charge  until  we  could  get  according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  hold 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  started."  promise  for  better  advertising 

power  and  strength  of  America.  lu  addition  to  getting  supplies,  now  and  in  the  future.  That 
Our  guns,  our  tanks,  our  planes  the  paper’s  chief  dimculty  in  organization  has  recently  formed 


paper,  and  the  Treasury  ii 
most  sincerely  appreciative  of 
the  job  you  are  doing. 

These  War  Bond  Drives  con¬ 
tinue  to  demonstrate  again  and 
again  the  powerful  force  of 


bur  guns,  our  tanks,  our  planes  the  paper’s  ^ief 


isni  your  community,  the  greater 

A  different  treatment  of  will  be  your  financial  backlog 
fashion  news,  he  said,  will  be  a  to  help  absorb  any  post-war 
natural  consequence.  reverses  for  your  people  and 

For  Better  Ads  y®®'’  merchants. 

Current  activities  of  the  Just  as  the  fighting  must  go 
French  Publishers’  Association,  on  until  final  victory,  so  must 
according  to  Mr.  Robinson,  hold  the  war  financing  program 
promise  for  better  advertising  continue.  A  maximum  amount 
now  and  in  the  future.  That  of  sponsored  War  Bond  adver- 
organization  has  recently  formed  tising,  on  a  consistent  week 


and  the  general  equipment  of  resuming  publication  was  ac-  a  committee  to  supervise  the  ac- 
our  soldiers  are  far  beyond  quiring  an  editorial  staff.  “We  tivities  of  advertising  agencies 
anything  they’ve  ever  seen,  were  not  too  much  concerned  to  permit  greater  freedom  of 
Formerly  only  a  very  few  of  about  advertising;  we  just  want-  operation  and  to  eliminate  many 


after  week  basis  is  most  es¬ 
sential  to  this  vital  financing 
program. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  assist- 


the  well-informed  portion  of  the  od  to  get  the  paper  started,”  of  the  objectionable  practices  of  ance  in  helping  you  build  up 

French  population  really  imder-  this  advertising  executive  de-  the  past.  your  regular  sponsored  War 

stood  America  and  Americans,  *  **®  s®®®  “®  ®ood  Bond  advertising  linage,  please 

Today  every  stratum  of  French  With  the  excejrtlon  of  a  few  thing”  for  while  the  association  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know, 
life  has  come  in  contact  with  who  managed  to  hide  out  while  will  not  control  the  agencies  by  a/rnT-tfanthnu 

them  and  understands  the  aver-  the  Nazis  were  in  control,  there  setting  up  standards  and  agree- 

age  American  a  little  better.  are  no  American  civilians  in  ing  on  media  relationships  with  f  "ipp  mu  icm 

Four  war  Bloeltoui  France  and,  therefore,  no  news-  agencies,  it  will  help  see  that  Lane  all  join  me  in  exprew^ 

nonii  Paper  men.  It  was  impossible,  they  are  run  on  a  sounder  basis  |^®  "'ost  sincere  thanks  of  the 

kecause  of  the  absence  of  civil-  and  that  they  are  restricted  to  Treasury  for  the  excellent  sup- 

f?r  foiJr  aJd^a  halTv^s^and  transportation,  even  to  r^  their  normal  functions.  Prior  Port  your  nespaper  and  yom 

the  vreL^aiorlW  reauTknow  persons  from  England,  to  the  war.  agencies  often  be-  sponsoring  advertisers  have 

Consequently  this  daily  four-  came  monopolistic  and  at  times  given  this  vital  program. 

MStKew  Sat  WM  one^f  newspaper  is  being  pre-  even  controlled  the  press.  - 

S?e  r^s^nl  We  were^anxioSs  One  step  already  tak^  by  the  public  relations  in  France.  Mr. 

to  Dubllsh  because  until  we  did  ^o®*^*”*  the  editor,  naan-  association  has  been  to  freeze  Robinson  found, 

there  was  virtually  no  Amer-  ? York*  raffW  Tud  comrnissions  at  15%  as  “Occasionally."  he  said,  at  the 

ican  news  published  there  New  York  Office  and  they  are  set  in  this  country.  In  conclusion  of  the  interview,  “« 

Sin?e  ffie  EurS^^tion  of  ^o  ^nch  veterans  of  the  pre-  this  and  in  ite  other  actlvitlw  American  soldier  will  demon- 

the  Herald  Tribune  has  begun  war  edition.  it  has,  Mid  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gtrate  a  very  bitter  attitude 

again  to  be  published,  a  job  on  Ada  Limited  moral,  though  not  financial,  s^-  toward  the  French  because  d 

which  Mr.  Robinson  worked  for  The  lack  of  space  has  led  the  port  and  sponsorship  of  the  the  high  prices  he  has  to  pay 

part  of  the  time  he  was  in  paper  to  limit  French  and  French  government.  for  gifts  and  other  things  he 

France,  newspapers,  he  said,  not  American  advertising  to  a  col-  Also  in  me  interest  of  free  en-  to  buy  In  French 

only  in  Paris  but  also  all  over  umn  each  per  issue.  This.  Mr.  terprise,  the  as^iatlon  is  UK-  stores.  He  feels  gypped. 

France,  are  using  freely  “and  Robinson  explained,  is  act^lly  mg  over  the  distributi^  ^b-  -This  is  due  to  our  failure  to 

with  our  encouragement”  the  jower  than  the  one-tw^^  of  explain  to  American  soldiers 

American  news  it  publishes  the  printed  area  permitted  by  ^e  ocw  o^Mizatlon,  callw  these  high  prices  are  due 

dally.  Often  a  French  paper  the  French  for  advertising.  Mes^ra^s  Nationale,  hw  b^  S^ially  to  bur  agreement  to 

will  even  lift  an  entire  story.  No  e^rt  is  being  made  to  ® JemeS  *be  franc  officially  evalu- 

The  lack  of  American  news  in  solicit  ttough  two  men  in  the  ®P®'^®Jiv®  ated  at  50  to  the  dollar  wheress 

France  during  the  German  oc-  advertising  office  are  ass^ed  arid  ownerahip  imder  which  25%  market  value  of  the  dol- 

cupatlon  was  caused  by  the  to  servicing  accounts.  How-  wiU  ^®  ^®  ®™E^®^^’  lar,  in  which  the  soldier  is 

scarcity  of  the  foreign  news  ever,  the  maximum  space  was  ^0%  by  the  publishers  Md  J5%  naturally  forbidden  to  trade,  is 
sources  of  the  underground  filled  even  in  the  first  ^Ition,  by  the  go\urnment,  vdto  rorre-  francs. 


press  and  limited  circulation.  the  French  chiefly  by  brief  an-  spooling  equips  in  profiU. 


sSce  AlliS  llberaUon  of  nouncements  of  the  fashion  de-  Of  the  30.000  copies  of  the  Ln 

countS  hoover  ffie  difficult  Sners  and  the  American  by  Herald  Tribune  published  daily,  on  the  official  valuation  toe 
h^  ttiarw  Nfr  RobSron  stores  and  hotels.  Most  of  the  about  25%  is  distributed  to  American  government  was  gM 

said  “the  American  govern-  latter  such  as  Loeser’s,  with  its  American  post  exchanges  and  ofoo®  but  very  wise 

ment,  unlike  other  Allied  gov-  “Anybody  here  from  Brook-  the  remainder  through  this  supply  of  food  and  go^ 

S^nmente  ^ms  to  have  d^  lyn?”  ad.  were  addressed  to  French  distribution  system,  so  short  as  against  the 

veloped  no  working  facility  American  soldiers  in  Paris,  General  circulation  copies  are  of  the  French  publ  c 

whiSTis  effectTve  in  France  iK  though  Saks’  Fifth  Avenue  did  sold  for  five  francs  or  ten  cente  natural  val^tion  ®y‘'®i„^"t£ 
this  connection  ”  insert  copy  written  in  French  but  American  soldiers  at  PX  s  would  have  resuima 

The  facilities  which  the  Her-  and  directed  to  the  French.  get  them  for  two  francs.  Arnerican  G.I.  and  o^er  lite^ 

aid  Tribune  is  using  are  he  As  Mr,  Robinson  described  it.  Prices,  incidentally,  provide  ly  buying  France  wt  ofj^  ^ 
expla^*^  all  French--labor  and  the  shortages  of  all  types  of  one  of  our  greatest  problems  of  clothing  and  other  necessi 
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•  What  are  the  plans  for  the  future  on  recon¬ 
version  and  post-war  employment?  We  believe 
Philadelphia  is  well  ahead  with  its  post-war 
planning  program,  realizing  that  production  to 
win  the  war  comes  first. 

*  All  industries  of  the  city  are  organized  on  a 
basis  of  Industry  Forums  and  a  consecutive 
series  of  open  meetings  have  been  held.  At 
these  meetings  the  leaders  of  both  industry  and 
labor  discuss  their  common  problems.  It  is  an 
orderly  process,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Phila¬ 


delphia  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

*  Several  members  of  The  Bulletin  staff  have 
been  active  participants  in  the  work  of  the 
Committee  from  the  time  it  was  organized  in 
1943.  When  it  became  apparent  the  Com¬ 
mittee  needed  a  directing  head,  The  Bulletin 
appropriated  the  money  to  employ  him  on  a 
full-time  basis.  These  activities  are  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  the  newspaper  with  the  nation's 
largest  evening  circulation  to  participate  ac¬ 
tively  in  affairs  of  the  city  it  serves. 
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Senate  Probe 
Due  on  Merging 
Communications 

Washington.  Jan.  11— Senate 
hearings  will  begin  soon  on  the 
wisdom  of  merging  international 
communications  systems,  with 
protection  of  press  rate  levels 
and  facilities  one  of  the  topics 
to  be  studied. 

The  investigation  will  be  the 
renewal  of  one  begun  last  year 
by  an  Interstate  Commerce  sub¬ 
committee  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler 
of  Montana.  The  committee 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  end  of  the 
78th  Congress  but  Sen.  Wheeler 
already  has  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  cover  the  formality  of 
reinstating  it. 

Tentative  indorsement  of  a 
merger  has  been  given  by  what 
the  Montanan  preferred  to  de¬ 
scribe  as  “the  Administration,” 
rather  than  the  White  House  or 
Department  of  Justice.  The 
likelihood  is  that  both  are  in  ac¬ 
cord.  Without  a  “go”  signal 
from  the  President  it  might  be 
regarded  futile  to  .spend  time  in 
the  inquiry,  because  substantial 
opposition  already  is  in  the  rec¬ 
ord;  and  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  detected  the  vice  of  mon¬ 
opoly  in  such  a  merger  its 
chances  of  ever  becoming  effec¬ 
tive  would  be  almost  nil. 

Chief  opponents  of  unify¬ 
ing  International  communica¬ 
tions,  including  radio  telephone, 
radio  telegraph  and  cable,  are 
A.  T.  &  T.  and  Press  Wireless. 
However,  all  operating  com¬ 
panies  and  each  agency  of  the 
government  concerned  with  the 
subject  will  be  asked  to  detail 
its  position  before  the  hearings 
close. 

There  is  no  agreement  among 
witnesses  who  have  been  heard 
as  to  the  effect  the  proposed  mer¬ 
ger  would  have  on  press  rates 
and  accommodations.  Press  Wire¬ 
less  has  taken  the  position  that 
it  might  even  increase  transmit¬ 
ting  charges  while  other  com¬ 
panies  point  to  the  experience  of 
foreign  countries  which,  they 
said,  have  had  a  contrary  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  .subject  is  one  of  many 
complications  and  will  require 
long  study,  Pen.  Wheeler  said. 
While  the  effect  on  rates  is  a 
prime  consideration,  costs  in¬ 
volved  and  the  impact  upon  ef¬ 
ficient  operation  also  must  be 
weighed,  he  said.  Furthermore 
there  has  not  vet  been  a  con¬ 
crete  plan  nut  forth  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  to  df»to  has  touched  many 
phases  including  whether  there 
should  be  a  joinder  of  all.  or 
only  some  of  the  .systems;  what 
the  eflFect  would  be  on  cables, 
considered  by  many  to  be  obso¬ 
lete  in  view  of  the  introduction 
of  'hort  wave  radio;  and  other 
matters. 

One  suggestion  put  forth  but 
not  enthusiastically  supported  is 
a  government  monopoly.  An¬ 
other  would  involve  allocations 
for  government,  press  and  other 
uses. 

But  all  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  discussions  at  this 
point  are  preliminary. 


Casualty  Listing 

WASHINGTON,  Ian.  10— A»  a 
means  of  speeding  the  re¬ 
lease  to  the  press  of  names  of 
Army  casualties,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  photostating  and  multi- 
lithing  the  upper  part  of  noti¬ 
fication  telegrams  sent  to  next 
of  kin  of  the  soldiers.  The 
name,  serial  number  and 
grade  of  the  casualty  will  be 
listed,  together  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  next  of  kin. 
but  the  relationship  between 
the  soldier  and  the  addressee 
no  longer  will  appear. 

Gets  On-Spot 
Story  in  Killing 
Of  Police  Chief 

Albany,  N.  Y..  Jan.  8 — The 
story  of  a  lifetime  for  any  po¬ 
lice  reporter  broke  for  Fred  T. 
Martin  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  with  the  slaying  of 
Police  Chief  William  J.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  Jan.  5. 

Martin  heard  the  shot  fired, 
stood  by  as  the  chief  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dead  of  a  bullet  wound 
through  the  back  of  the  head, 
and  saw  Detective  John  W.  Mc- 
Elveney  taken  into  custody  as 
the  alleged  slayer. 

As  it  happened  Martin  came 
within  an  ace  of  being  a  witness 
to  the  slaying.  But  even  with¬ 
out  being  a  witness  he  scored 
by  seeing  the  complete  story 
on  the  street  in  less  than  an 
hour. 

Martin  was  in  the  press  room 
near  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  when  he  heard  the  shot. 
He  ran  to  the  office  of  the  chief, 
learned  the  chief  had  been  shot, 
allegedly  by  the  detective,  then 
gave  the  city  desk  a  flash  on  the 
story. 

He  was  back  in  the  office 
where  the  chief  lay  dead  before 
the  arrival  of  the  physician  and 
before  officialdom  could  clamp 
down  on  the  story. 

He  had  all  essential  details  on 
the  slaying  within  a  matter  of 
minutes  from  the  time  the  shot 
was  fired  and  got  them  to  a  re¬ 
write  man  who  got  out  a  fast 
first  story  that  stole  the  Page  1 
banners  from  the  war. 

He  had  his  complete  story  by 
the  time  the  first  story  had  been 
written.  A  replate  was  on  the 
streets  within  an  hour  of  the 
time  the  shot  was  fired. 

His  fast  work  was  particularly 
remarkable  since  Albany  is 
known  as  a  tough  spot  for  a 
police  reporter. 

■ 

Ooen  New  Agency 

William  Savage.  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  M.  Talley  announce  the 
opening  of  the  Savage  and  Tal¬ 
ley  advertising  agency,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  as  of  Jan.  1.  The  new 
agency  replaces  the  Key  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.  and  occupies  the  same 
offices  at  805  Fountain  Square 
Building,  Cincinnati  2. 
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Our  returning  war  heroes  need 
more  practical  help — the  kind 
of  counsel  that  is  offered  in 
NEA's  timely  column 

Your  Gl  Rigf^ts 


Here  is  a  question-and-answer  feature  that 
IS  first  aid  to  home-coming  servicemen  and 
their  families — an  authoritative  column 
that  advises  on  the  basic  problems  of  em¬ 
ployment,  education  and  housing: 

How  to  go  about  getting  o  job. 

How  to  obtain  Uncle  Som's 
aid  in  completing  schooling. 

How  to  get  o  loon  for  o  form, 
home  or  shop. 

How  to  solve  other  problems 
of  readjustment  to  civilian 
life. 

NEA  client  papers  are  doing  an 
important  home-front  job  with 

''Your  Gl  Rights" 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 
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So.  43  of  a  senes  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  Vori^  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


“For  these  quiz  zhowi  we  have  to 
have  correct  facts  and  figures,  that’s 
why  I  like  The  Sun  and  rely  upon  it 
for  infornution  for  our  programs. 
The  human  interest  in  The  Sun’s 


reporting  appeals  to  me,  too-^and  I 
like  Dave  Boone.” 

JOHN  RKEO  KING 

"DeubU  or  Nothinq" 


“It’s  The  Sun’s  fine  editorial  policy 
and  its  clear  presentation  of  the 
news  that  make  me  a  daily  reader- 
plus  the  enjoyment  I  get  out  of  the 
really  fine  cartoons  on  the  editorial 
page  and  ‘Who’s  News  Today*  by 
Delos  W.  Lovelace.” 

HENRY  GLADSTONE 
N«wt  Analyst  &  Announcer 


“The  Sun  is  a  newspaper  for  the 
vhole  family — it  has  quality,  au¬ 
thority  and  swell  features.  I  go  for 
‘Hi’  Phillips’  humor.  Ward  More¬ 
house’s  bnght  comments  on  the 
theatre,  Virginia  Forbes’  reports  of 
night  life,  and  srour  book  reviews.” 

PETER  DONALD 

"Can  You  Top  This" 


“For  personal  and  professional  rea¬ 
sons,  'The  Sun  is  my  daily  paper. 
Your  writers  know  how  to  put  a 
story  over  and  I  get  a  kick  out  of 
Rube  Goldberg’s  cartoons  and  ‘Hi’ 
Phillips’  column — I  often  get  ideas 
from  them  for  my  program.” 

ARTHUR  BORAN 

"U.  S.  Traasury  Hour" 


Radio  personalities  like  The  Sun — some 
like  it  for  its  accuracy,  some  for  its 
humor  and  originality,  and  some  for 
its  complete  coverage  and  news  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  That's  a  great  compli¬ 
ment  from  a  profession  so  closely  al¬ 
lied  with  newspaper  publishing.  These 
announcers  and  the  thousands  of  other 
responsible  New  Yorkers  who  are  con¬ 
sistently  loyal  to  The  Sun  give  perti¬ 
nence  to  the  report  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization  whose  Independent  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“The  Sun  is  one  of  my  better  daily 
habits.  It’s  exciting  reading — the 
news  is  brief  and  well  written  and 
the  editorials  are  firm.  Grantland 
Rice  and  the  sports  page  are  a  real 
treat,  and  you  do  a  Bne  job  on  radio 
features,  too.” 

EDWARD  HERLIHY 

Universal  Newsreal 


qi  rgacAuO.  liETg'Orr.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND 
LOS  laiGStJ&S  BT  waUANR,  tAWRENCE  4  CRESNffiB 
COREPANY:  Vt  BOSTON.  TatON  S.  BEU 
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Press-Radio  Tie-up  Due 
For  Study  by  Congress 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  10— Rep. 

Clarenoe  Lea  of  California, 
chairman  'of  a  special  House 
committee  which  has  Investi* 
sated  the  Fedend  Communica* 
tions  Commission  has  announced 
he  will  introduce  a  bill  “soon” 
to  carry  oat  the  committee's  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  consressional 
study  of  radio-newspaper  Joint 
ownership. 

FCC  investigated  what  it 
termed  "the  newspaper  issue” 
but  did  not  reach  a^  decision 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
a  single  ownership  should  be 
permitted  to  conduct  both  a 
newspaper  and  a  radio  station 
in  the  same  service  area.  While 
the  probe  was  in  progress,  the 
war  broke  out  and  aU  applica¬ 
tions  to  construct  stations,  then 
pending  or  since  reoslved.  were 
tabled.  Some  tranaflers  of  ex¬ 
isting  outlets  to  publishers 
meanudiila  were '  approved. 

The  commission,  while  de¬ 
clining  to  state  a  final  policy, 
had  decreed  that  joint  owner¬ 
ship  was  a  factor  ttat  could  be 
weighed  in  cormection  with  pub¬ 
lic  service  whenever  newspaper 
applications  were  examin^. 

Acenses  Commission 

Newspapers  were  mentioned 
at  another  point  in  the  report 
when  Rm>.  Louis  J.  Miller  of 
Missouri,  who  retired  last 
month,  accused  the  commission 
of  “punishing”  anti-administra¬ 
tion  papers  by  attempting  to 
prevent  them  from  acquiring 
stations. 

A  majority  of  the  committee 
found  there  was  no  “pressure” 
in  the  deal  by  which  Uward  J. 
Noble  acquired  Station  WMCA, 
New  York,  from  Donald  Flamm 
at  a  ^rice  substantially  below 
the  amount  it  brought  in  a  sale 
one  year  later. 

In  a  statement  following  re¬ 
lease  of  the  report,  Mr.  Noble, 
who  is  now  (^airman  of  .the 
Blue  Network,  said: 

“The  complete  refutation  ,  ,  . 
of  the  charges  made  against  me 
...  is  naturally  most  gratifying 
to  me.  There  was  never  one 
iota  of  truth  in  these  charges.” 

With  respect  to  the  joint  own¬ 
ership  issue,  the  committee  re¬ 
port  said: 

"Manifestly,  if  at  any  future 
time,  newspaper  owners  or  per¬ 
sons  interested  therein  as  such 
are  to  be  excluded  from  owner¬ 
ship  of  licensed  radio  stations, 
such  exclusion  should  be  effected 
pursuant  to  a  clear-cut  expres¬ 
sion  of  such  a  policy  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.” 

To  make  clear  its  own  position 
on  the  matter,  the  majority  con¬ 
tinued:  "This  committee  believes 
that  the  mere  ownership  of  a 
newspaper  should  not  exclude 
such  persons  from  owning  and 
operating  a  station.” 

The  report  referred  to  testi¬ 
mony  by  former  FCC  Chairman 
James  L.  Fly  which  reflected  an 
opinion  on  his  part  that  the  is¬ 
sue  of  joint  ownership  raises  a 
“theoretical  question”  —  one  on 
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which  he  would  formulate  no 
answer. 

That  was  one  of  the  factors 
which  prompted  the  committee 
to  propose  that  Congress  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  FCC  and  make 
independent  inquiry. 

“liie  committee  twlieves,"  said 
the  report,  "that  this  entire  mat¬ 
ter  of  newspaper  ownership  and 
monopoly  angle  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Congress  with  a 
view  to  providing  new  or  clarify¬ 
ing  legislation  that  should  settle 
this  problem.  In  the  light  of 
known  facts  as  disclosed  by  this 
record  and  from  other  sources 
as  well,  such  a  vital  question 
should  not  be  left  to  the  unde¬ 
fined  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
mission  under  broad,  general 
terms  of  the  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience,  and  necessity  clause 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act. 

Asks  New  Definitions 

"The  commission  chairman  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  case  (network  mo¬ 
nopoly  regulations)  would  have 
supported  a  denial  of  license  to 
applicants  owning  newspapers  if 
the  existence  of  a  monopoly  or 
restraint  of  trade  in  the  news 
field  was  established.  ...  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  Supreme 
(Hourt  decision  on  the  monoply 
rules,  it  might  be  advisable  for 
the  Congress  to  reappraise  the 
public  interest,  convenience,  and 
necessity  clause  of  the  Commu¬ 
nications  Act  of  1934  and  Section 
326  of  that  Act  which  prohibits 
censorship  powers  to  the  com¬ 
munications  commission.” 

Much  of  the  report  was  given 
to  discussion  of  inquiry  into  spe¬ 
cific  station  licensing  against 
which  complaint  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  and  to  the  WMCA  case. 
Former  Chairman  James  L.  Fly 
was  praised  for  his  contribution 
to  radio  control  although  the  re¬ 
port  said  he  was  arbitrary  at 
times  and  irritated  persons  hav¬ 
ing  business  with  FCC. 

The  Miller  dissent  said  punish¬ 
ment  of  non-friendly  newspapers 
consisted  of  surveillance  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  requirements  that 
thev  supply  information  not  re- 


STEEL 

The  largest  tidewater  steel 
plant  in  the  country  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Sparrows  Point, 
Baltimore. 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

Morning  •  Evoning  •  Snndoy 

Circalatiea  for  Noveaiber: 
Moraiaq  oad  Eveniaq  — 359,093; 
Saadey— 275,974 


quired  of  others.  The  Missou¬ 
rian  also  asserted  a  newspaper 
applicant  who  was  a  heavy  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Democratic  Party 
received  an  FM  license  whereas 
many  others  requested  were  not 
granted. 

He  also  objected  to  FCC  inter¬ 
esting  itself  in  the  price  paid  by 
a  purchaser  for  a  station,  saying: 
‘"There  is  no  more  reason  why 
the  commission  should  have  the 
power  to  pass  on  the  sale  price 
of  a  station  than  it  should  have 
to  pass  on  the  sale  price  of  a 
newspaper.” 

Rep.  R.  B.  Wigglesworth  filed 
a  vigorous  dissent  in  which  he 
charged  that  only  a  surface  in¬ 
quiry  had  been  made  and  asked 
that  it  be  continued  down  to  its 
last  detail  including,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  circumstances  surrounding 
“the  removal  of  Upton  Close 
from  the  air"  as  a  result  of  al¬ 
leged  pressure  “from  various 
sources.” 

Wigglesworth  Agrees 

With  respect  to  the  newspaper 
ownership  issue,  Wigglesworth 
joined  the  majority  in  asking 
that  Congress  consider  the  need 
for  clarifying  legislation. 

The  Miller  dissent  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  form  of  a  numerated 
bill  of  particulars  against  FCC, 
No.  10  of  which  said: 

“That  the  commission  for  2V& 
years  arbitrarily  refused  to  grant 
applications  of  newspaper  corpo¬ 
rations  for  frequency  modulation 
permits,  except  in  the  cases  of 
WSJS,  owned  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Gray,  a  heavy  contributor  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  funds  of 


Radio's  Business 

Annual  reports  in  the  radio 
business  made  public  last 
week  showed: 

Blue  Network — Time  sales 
during  1944  totalled  $41,300,000, 
compared  with  $24,870,000  is 
1943. 

Mutual — Sales  for  1944  will 
exceed  $20,000 JlOO,  a  50%  goia 
over  the  previous  year. 


1936  and  1940;  Station  KTRH, 
partially  owned  by  Secretary 
Jesse  Jones;  and  Station  WIMJ, 
owned  by  Mr.  Walter  Damm,  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Fly’s.” 

Miller’s  only  other  direct  re^ 
erence  to  the  press  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

“There  has  been  great  discua- 
sion  about  the  ownership  of  sta¬ 
tions  by  newspapers  and  approx¬ 
imately  three  years  ago  the 
commission  attempted  to  stop 
further  issuance  of  licenses  to 
newspaper  owners.  The  indur 
try,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  are  newspaper  owners,  fed 
this  is  discriminatory  and  entire¬ 
ly  beyond  the  powers  granted 
the  commission  by  Congress.  In 
the  proposed  White-Wheeler  bill 
before  the  Senate  last  year.  Sen¬ 
ator  Wheeler  had  a  clause  which 
amply  covered  this.  It  prohibited 
the  conunission  from  discrimi¬ 
nating  in  issuing  licenses  because 
of  creed,  color,  race,  or  any  legal 
occupation  or  business.” 


Great  Department  Stores  do  no  “guessing”  .  .  .  con¬ 
duct  every  move  with  scientific  care  and  shrewdness. 
Their  advertising,  as  it  spreads  out  across  adjacent 
markets,  is  planned  with  100%  OK  by  experts  who 
KNOW. 

Space  buyers  of  the  Philadelphia  department  stores 
do  NOT  depend  on  their  Philadelphia  mediums  to 
cover  rich  Norristown,  Pa.  500,000  lines  of  Philadelphia 
department  store  advertising  is  carried  by  the  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald  RACH  YEAR. 

Here  is  a  VERY  important  Post-War  Buying  Market 
of  $15,000,000  and  more.  The  Times  Herald  City  Zone 
circulation  ABC  is  greater  than  all  THREE  Philadel¬ 
phia  papers. 
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.  .  .  Particularly  Washington  women,  who  consistently 
rely  on  The  Star  for  thorough,  practical  reports  on 
successful  wortime  homemaking. 

And  The  Star  has  done  the  job  so  well  thot  it  is  read 
by  more  women  in  Washington  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  morning,  evening  or  Sunday  field. 
Women — like  all  other  Washington  groups — have 
confidence  in  The  Star.  And  this  abiding 
confidence — probably  as  much  as  the  intensive 
concentration  of  Star  circulation — accounts  for 
the  remarkable  pulling  power  of  oil  kinds 
of  advertising  in  The  Star. 


WASH  I  NGTON  4.  D.  C. 


NET  PAID  CIRCULATION: 

EVENING,  192,045— SUNDAY.  196,076 
Concentrated  97.7°o  In  Washington  and 
ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone. 


Consistency  Crusade 
Advised  in  Ad-Selling 

NAEA  Gets  Report  on  Interviews 
With  Primary  Executives  of  Agencies 


IN  A  report  entitled  “How  News* 

papers  May  ObUin  More  Na* 
tlonal  Advertising  Revenue," 
addressed  to  the  Newspaper  AA~ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
meeting  at  Chicago  this  week¬ 
end,  the  Job  appears  to  be  as 
simple  as  a,  b,  e.  .  ,  . 

A?  Market  facts. 

B.  Success  stories. 

C.  Consistent  schedules. 

It  could  be  stated  as  1,  2,  3, 
and  then  2  plus  2 — success  stor¬ 
ies  plus  success  stories — would 
equal  4,  selling  ammunition  for 
the  agencies. 

The  whole  report  ( reading 
time,  35  minutes)  will  be  placed 
before  NAEA  sessions  by  C.  E. 
Phillips,  advertising  manager  of 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  and  Don  U.  Bridge, 
advertising  director  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  They  have  car¬ 
ried  out  an  assignment  from 
Henry  Manz,  NAEA  president, 
to  interview  the  primary  execu¬ 
tives  of  top-flight  agencies  and 
obtain  “their  frank  views  con¬ 
cerning  newspapers." 

One-Hour  Interviews 

Fourteen  interviews  averaged 
one  hour  each  and  the  interview¬ 
ers  report  they  “obtained  an  ear¬ 
ful  in  nearly  every  case."  With¬ 
out  identifying  the  agency  or 
executive  interviewed,  the  re¬ 
port  summarizes  the  conversa¬ 
tions  and  then  Bridge  and  Phil¬ 
lips  offer  suggestions  and 
conclusions. 

Throughout  the  interviews 
there  was  a  constant  harping  by 
agency  executives  on  the  need 
for  real  newspaper  research  (a), 
specific  examples  of  success^ 
newspaper  campaigns  (b),  and 
the  belief  that  newspapers 
should  crusade  for  consistency 
( c ) ,  in  fact,  should  insist  on 
schedules  that  would  insure  a 
fair  test  of  the  ad  campaign, 
rather  than  accepting  sporadic 
insertions  of  copy. 

“One  type  of  needed  informa¬ 
tion,  emphasized  by  several 
agencies,  is  case  histories,”  the 
report  says,  calling  attention  to 
the  general  attitude  of  agencies 
In  favor  of  newspapers  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  medium  for  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

“There  was  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence,"  Bridge  and  Phillips  re¬ 
port,  “that  these  men  (primary 
executives  of  very  important 
agencies)  were  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  further  developmnt 
of  newspaper  national  advertis¬ 
ing  fo  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  and  transmit  their 
views  and  experiences.” 

There  Is  a  “ravenous  appetite 
for  facts,  facts,  and  more  facts,” 
and  agency  men  who  endorsed 
very  highly  the  data  provided  by 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  for  other  research  which 
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would  provide  a  “dependable" 
guide  as  to  readership  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  advertisement. 

One  executive  stressed  this 
point:  Publishers  and  editors 
should  be  sold  on  the  fact  that 
advertising  content  is  an  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  readers  buy 
newspapers.  On  the  whole, 
agency  men  agreed  newspapers 
had  effected  an  “equitable"  ra¬ 
tioning  of  advertising. 


Bridge  Phillips 

On  the  subject  of  continuity, 
a  leader  in  the  business  advised: 
“Sell  continuity.  Flexibility  is 
a  big  asset  but  it  is  also  a  liabil¬ 
ity  in  permitting  inadequate  and 
sporadic  advertising.  Radio  ben¬ 
efits  from  insistence  upon  con¬ 
tinuity  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  was  right  when  they  re¬ 
quired  that  orders  be  placed  In 
cycles.” 

Some  competitive  selling  prac¬ 
tices,  such  as  squawking  when  a 
rival  gets  a  larger  or  exclusive 
schedme  in  the  same  market, 
and  high  pressure  activities  were 
brought  into  discussion  frequent¬ 
ly,  with  the  result  that  the  re¬ 
port  recommends  that  “everyone 
having  any  sales  function  must 
eliminate  this  infernal,  destruc¬ 
tive,  competitive  selling.” 

Another  point  of  criticism  was 
the  variance  in  rate  structures 
and  typographical  requirements 
which  give  agencies  a  headache 
in  trying  to  standardize  cam¬ 
paigns.  ^is  is  handled  under  a 
recommendation  that  the  NAEA 
conduct  studies  to  help  establish 
the  points  at  which  newspapers 
should  aim  in  their  efforts  to  at¬ 
tain  more  unifofmity. 

While  talking  about  research, 
most  of  the  agency  executives 
decried  the  value  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  service  and  indicated  the 
present  is  a  good  time  to  give  it 
the  coup  de  grace.  But  when  it 
comes  to  research,  newspapers 
are  urged  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Bridge-Phillips  report  says 
very  little  interest  was  express^ 
in  proposed  plans  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertising  for  regular 
letter  press  sections  by  groups 
or  “networks.”  Their  only  In¬ 
terest  was  In  the  rate  discounts. 
It  was  agreed  that  supplement 
networks  were  okay. 

Under  the  heading  of  “pro¬ 


posed  action,”  the  committee 
suggests: 

btudy  the  records  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  in  various 
types  of  media.  Ponder  the  fig¬ 
ures  not  oniy  for  total  advertis¬ 
ing  but  by  major  classifications. 

Support  the  expansion  plan  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for 
overall  selling  of  “the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Encourage  the  work  of  the 
New  Business  Committees  of  the 
NAEA  and  get  the  special  rep¬ 
resentative  to  go  along. 

Pay  salaries  in  national  de¬ 
partments  that  will  attract  good 
men  and  assure  their  enthusiasm. 

Publishers  and  general  man¬ 
agers  should  meet  with  agency 
executives  more  often. 

Conduct  an  old-fashioned  re¬ 
vival  meeting  for  the  ad  sales 
staff  .  .  .  and  invite  the  publisher 
and  an  editor  or  two. 

Study  rates  and  mechanical 
procedures. 

Crusade  for  consistency  and 
success  stories. 

a 

American  Weekly  Ads 
To  Help  School  Drive 

American  Weekly  advertise¬ 
ments  which  for  two  years  have 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  oth¬ 
er  publications  and  which  stress 
the  importance  of  reading  in  the 
development  and  success  of  an 
individual  will  be  used  soon  in 
an  educational  campaign  to  en¬ 
courage  high  school  students  to 
complete  their  education. 

Typical  of  the  ads  which  have 
been  chosen  to  help  do  the  job 
is  one  portraying  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  and  proclaiming  “Reading 
Was  His  Path  to  Africa  and 
Glory.”  Additional  copy  sug¬ 
gests  that  reading  and  schooling 
will  also  help  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  ultimate  success. 

The  campaign,  according  to 
the  American  Weekly,  was  high¬ 
ly  commended  bv  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  national  English 
teachers’  convention  when  it 
was  presented  there  recently. 

■ 

Meissner  Radio  Set 
Ads  Expand  in  '45 

The  Meissner  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Mt.  Carmel,  Ill.,  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  expand  its  1945  adver¬ 
tising  program  on  a  radio-phono- 
grapli  which  exists  today  only 
in  a  single  laboratory  model  that 
had  been  completed  shortly  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  company  has  completed  its 
first  full  year  of  advertising  in 
the  national  consumer  market, 
although  the  firm  is  now  engaged 
in  making  radio  and  electronic 
equipment  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  To  date  the  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  magazines  and  trade  Journals. 
Future  plans  call  for  space  In 
color  and  roto  sections  of  news- 
paners. 

Unique  in  the  entire  campaign 
is  the  fact  that  at  no  time  has 
the  advertising  shown  a  model 
of  the  instrument,  nor  will  It  un¬ 
til  sets  are  ready  for  the  market. 

Advertising  is  prepared  and 
placed  by  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis  and  New  York. 
Merle  R.  Fuller,  Gardner  vice- 
president,  is  account  executive. 


Government  Ad 
Bill  Up  Again 
In  the  House 

Washington,  Jan.  lO  —  Ths 
House  verSiOn  of  the  Bankhstd 
Bill  for  purchase  of  newspaptr 
space  to  advertise  War  Bondi 
has  been  reintroduced  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Rep.  Everett  IL 
Dirksen  ot  Illinois. 

’This  legislation,  known  in  the 
last  session  as  the  Cannon  BUI, 
wrote  important  changes  in  the 
measure  which  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sen.  John  M.  Bank- 
head  of  Alabama  and  approved 
in  the  upper  chamber.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  reduced  the  amount  to 
be  expended  in  any  one  year  to 
SIS.OfW.OOO,  as  against  the  orig- 
inal  maximum  of  $30,000,000; 
and  it  provided  that  the  entiw 
disbursement  was  to  be  made  in 
communities  of  25,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  less. 

1116  new  draft  is  titled:  “H.  R. 
403.  A  bill  to  aid  the  war  effort 
by  the  purchase  of  newspaper 
space  for  publicizing  the  s^e  (rf 
United  States  War  Bonds.” 
Dirksen  describe^  it  as  a  copy 
of  the  House  bill  that  had  major 
ity  approval  in  the  Rules  (]^- 
mittee  but  was  never  reported 
out.  It  was  referred  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  un¬ 
less  an  agreement  to  the  contrary 
is  reached,  new  hearings  will  be 
conducted. 

To  overcome  objections  which 
arose  during  debate  on  the  bill 
last  year,  provision  is  made  that 
space  may  be  purchased  only  In 
newspapers  which  had  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  as  of 
Jan.  1,  1944;  that  all  papers  pub- 
['•shed  not  less  frequently  than 
once  a  week  in  the  areas  of  2S.- 
000  population  or  less,  must  be 
allowed  to  share;  that  to  be  a 
“newspaper”  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  circulation  must 
be  principally  In  the  community 
or  countv  where  published;  that 
representatives  of  recognized 
puolishers’  associations  must  be 
called  in  consultat'on  for  copy 
preparation  and  distribution. 

Also,  the  “freedom  of  the 
press”  clause  which  was  written 
in  last  year  is  repeated.  It  says: 

“In  the  administration  of  this 
Act  there  shall  be  no  interfer¬ 
ence  in  any  manner  with  the 
Independence  or  freedom  of  any 
newspaper  or  its  responsibility 
in  serving  its  readers.” 

■ 

Agency  Expands 

■nie  L.  W.  Ramsey  Company, 
advertising  agency  with  ofiBcei 
in  Chicago  and  Davenport,  la., 
has  expanded  its  personnel  and 
added  office  space  at  both  locr 
tions,  it  wa«  announced  ^ 
week  by  L.  W,  Ramsey,  pr^ 
dent,  and  French  L.  Eason, 
president  in  charge  of  the  Ou" 
cago  organization. 

■ 

Join  4-A's 

R.  T.  O’Connell  Co.,  Net 
York,  Bronson  West  Advertionl 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  W.  w 
Bothwell  agency,  Plttsbt^ 
have  been  elects  to  meow 
ship  in  the  American  AssocistW 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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A  Newspaper 

EXTRA... 

NOW.H^SS 

We  had  to  coin  a  word  to  say  quickly  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  has  a  maximum  audience  NOW 
. . .  the  first  advertisement  in  a  series  is  exposed  to 
as  great  an  audience  as  the  last. 

Advertising  in  the  Herald-American  gets  imme¬ 
diate  and  full  exposure  to  Chicago's  largest  evening 
newspaper  audience. 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Foreign  Newsmen  Meet 
Unique  Attitude  Here 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Filth  oi  a  Series) 

IF  prevailing  practice  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  world  offers 
a  criterion,  then  the  U.  S.  has  a 
most  curious  attitude  toward 
foreign  newsmen  in  its  midst. 

It  ignores  them. 

In  almost  any  other  country 
that  would  be  unthinkable.  A 
foreign  correspondent  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  important  and  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous  species.  And 
because  he’s  more  feared  than 
cherished  he’s  ringed  about  with 
restrictions,  staked  down  with 
censorship  and  supervision,  and 
equipped  with  three  -  quarter 
blinders. 

He’s  led  from  place  to  place 
In  a  halter,  directed  to  what  he’s 
supposed  to  see,  steered  away 
from  what  he  isn’t.  He’s  fed 
most  of  his  news  from  the  pro¬ 
paganda  bucket,  and  his  dis¬ 
patches  are  muffled  down  to 
echoes. 

He’s  a  Menace 

In  Moscow  or  Delhi,  in  Chung¬ 
king,  Palestine  or  Peru,  he’s  a 
nuisance,  a  menace,  and  potential 
trouble  on  the  hoof. 

But  in  the  U.  S.  he’s  just  an¬ 
other  guy. 

If  he  didn’t  cut  loose  occa¬ 
sionally  with  such  a  piece  as 
C.  V.  R.  Thompson  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  leveled  at  the  City 
of  Chicago  last  summer,  when  in 
the  same  story  he  impugned  its 
whiskey,  its  strip  tease  girls,  its 
war  industry,  its  auto-driving 
citizenry,  its  night  clubs  and  the 
^wgo  Tribune,  much  to  the 
Tribune’s  indignation,  the  aver¬ 
age  American  would  never 
know  he  was  around. 

The  barriers  to  news  coverage 
about  which  U.  S.  correspondents 
abroad  wax  red-eyed  and  indig¬ 
nant,  then,  are  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  those  encountered  by 
foreign  newsmen  in  the  U.  S. 

For  if  the  foreign  newspaper 
representative  in  this  country 
has  any  particular  complaint,  it’s 
that  he’s  neglected. 

Trouble  is,  he’ll  explain,  if  no 
one  interferes  with  his  news¬ 
gathering  efforts,  neither  does 
anyone  help  him  out.  He’s  so 
totally  ignored  it  constitutes  a 
handicap  sometimes  to  doing  his 
job.  He’s  left  high  and  dry,  and 
yearns  for  just  a  little  of  the 
attention  which  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  bestow  upon  visiting 
newsmen. 

For  example,  says  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
Foreign  Correspondents  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.,  “Foreign  news¬ 
paper  men  can’t  move  around 
the  country  as  much  as  they’d 
like  to  or  ought  to  because  it’s 
so  hard  for  them  to  get  trans¬ 
portation.  They  receive  no  more 
consideration  than  any  other 
traveler.  A  desire  to  go  after  a 
story  is  apt  to  fade  biefore  the 
difficulties  of  making  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“Their  under.standing  that  New 
York  isn't  the  United  States  Is 
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equalled  by  their  inability  to  do 
anything  about  it.’’ 

T.  C.  T’ang,  U.  S.  head  of  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Agency  of  China,  says, 
“I  was  thoroughly  lost  for  a 
while  when  I  came  to  the  U.  S. 
to  take  over  my  duties  here. 
There  were  no  arrangements  for 
me  of  any  kind.  No  one  paid  me 
the  slightest  attention.  I  stum¬ 
bled  about  for  quite  a  while  be¬ 
fore  getting  on  my  feet.” 

That’s  a  commentary  not  on 
the  importance  of  the  foreign 
correspondent  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
upon  the  American  failure  to 
recognize  it  It  indicates  a  dis¬ 
regard  probably  duplicated  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  world. 

So  much  a  part  of  government 
consciousness  are  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Moscow,  says  Henry 
C.  Cassidy,  who  headed  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  there,  that 
he  was  able  to  tell  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  at  any  time  the  status  of 
Russo-American  relations  by  the 
number  of  field  trips  which  were 
arranged  for  them. 

When  the  international  atmos¬ 
phere  was  warm  with  Soviet- 
American  understanding,  he 
says,  correspondents  were  taken 
frequently  and  regularly  to 
places  of  news  interest.  But 
when  a  “second  front”  looked 
remote,  or  the  air  was  a  bit 
thick  with  doubt  or  suspicion, 
they  were  taken  nowhere. 

In  Argentina,  Arnaldo  Cortesi 
of  the  New  York  Times  found 
himself  in  a  Buenos  Aires  jail 
within  a  very  short  time  after 
he  accidentally  mistranslated 
from  the  Spanish  a  single  word 
of  an  Argentine  official’s  speech. 

U.  S.  System  Unusual 

In  view  of  such  correspondent¬ 
consciousness  existing  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  the  U.  S.  system  is 
something  at  which  to  marvel. 

And  if  it  reflects  a  traditional 
American  don’t-give-a-damn  at¬ 
titude  about  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  thinks  of  us.  it  also 
indicates  a  certain  short-sighted¬ 
ness  and  a  failure  to  grasp  an 
important  opportunity.  For  what 
the  foreign  newsman  in  the  U.  S. 
thinks  and  writes  about  us  prob¬ 
ably  goes  farther  toward  build¬ 
ing  international  good  will — or 
destroying  it — than  all  of  the 
official  governmental  good  will 
efforts  expended  abroad  since 
the  war  began  multiplied  by  ten. 

An  intelligently  directed  pol¬ 
icy  of  assistance  to  the  foreign 
Press  Club,  with  government 
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newsmen  here  would  pay  big 
dividends. 

There  is  a  lone  but  sparkling 
example  in  support  of  that  con¬ 
tention.  In  1942  the  National 
sponsorship,  invited  a  group  of 
leading  Swedish  newsmen  to 
come  to  the  U.  S.,  where  there 
were  no  Swedish  correspondents 
at  the  time,  to  see  the  country 
through  their  own  eyes  at  this 
government’s  expense. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Naboth 
Hedin,  head  of  the  American- 
Swedish  News  Exchange  and 
one-time  Brooklyn  Eagle  report¬ 
er  and  Paris  correspondent, 
the  group  made  a  great  swing 
through  the  country  on  a  news¬ 
paper  man’s  dream  tour  that  in¬ 
cluded  everything  they  wanted 
or  ought  to  see. 

The  visitors  were  astonished 
and  amazed.  When  they  reached 
Denver  they  asked,  “How  much 
longer  can  this  go  on?”  And 
when  they  got  to  California  they 
said,  ‘"rhis  is  the  end.  After  this, 
nothing  will  be  worth  seeing  any 
more.”  They  even  refused  to  see 
the  Grand  Canyon,  despite  all  of 
Hedin’s  pleadings,  ‘“rhey  just 
couldn’t  absorb  anything  else.” 

“What  they  saw,”  declares 
Hedin,  “supplied  a  complete  an¬ 
swer  to  prevailing  German  prop¬ 
aganda  in  Sw^en  that  the 
American  armament  program 
was  a  bluff.  Each  wrote  40,000 
words  of  copy  to  his  newspaper 
which  had  the  total  effect  of 
breaking  the  back  of  Nazi  propa¬ 
ganda  in  Sweden.” 

’Throughout  the  tour  Hedin 
constantly  hammered  at  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Swedish  newspapers’ 
maintaining  permanent  corre¬ 
spondents  in  the  U.  S.  “Finally 
in  exasperation  they  pleaded, 
‘Let  up.  let  up.  If  there’s  any¬ 
thing  of  which  we’re  convinced, 
that’s  it.  We  agree.’  ” 

Soon  after  their  return  to 
Sweden,  the  first  Swedish  corre¬ 
spondent  arrived  in  New  York. 
There  are  now  four  full-time 
and  two  part-time  Swedish  news¬ 
men  permanently  stationed  there 
— more  promised  after  the  war. 

“The  news  they  are  writing 
about  the  U.  S.  filters  out  into  all 
the  Axis-controlled  countries,” 
says  Hedin. 

■ 

Memorial  to  Russell 

Boise,  Ida.,  Jan.  8 — Sports 
enthusiasts  of  Boise  have  started 
a  move  for  a  community  sports 
center  as  a  memorial  to  Lt.  Lee 
Russell,  former  sports  editor  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  who 
was  killed  in  France,  Sept.  16, 
leading  a  mortar  platoon. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER  wanted  by  west¬ 
ern  university.  Must  have 
had  previous  experienw  in 
newspaper  or  advertising 
fields;  preferably  a  univer¬ 
sity  graduate;  age  be¬ 
tween  30  and  45.  Applica¬ 
tion  from  persons  now  in 
military  service  entirely  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience. 
Write  Box  1621,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MORE 

PEOPLE 


The  recent  eleaion 
was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  candidate  who 
was  voted  for  by 
more  people. 

And  products,  no 
less  than  presidents, 
are  elected  by  the 
same  principle. 

In  Washington,  the 
Times-Herald  is  a 
landslide  of  More 
People. 
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Courant^s  help,  cuts  a  nice  slice  off 
the  rich  loaf  that  is  the  Hartford 
market  area.  The  entire  region  is 
covered  and  influenced  by  Courant 
advertisers.  Seeing  this  at  close 
range,  retailers  have  in  four  years 


doubled  the  percentage  of  local 
advertising  placed  in  The  Courant. 


Nationally^  Rcpreacntcd  by 
CUman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
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Oourant 
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Top  Writers, 
Color  Feature 
New  Format 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  9. — Con¬ 
tinuance  of  features  which  em¬ 
phasize  local  and  state  interest 
is  the  aim  of  Angus  Perkerson, 
for  32  years  editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal’s  magazine,  which 
appeared  Jan.  7  in  its  enlarged 
and  improved  format.  For  na¬ 
tional  reader  interest  the  cover 
for  the  Jan.  14  issue  will  carry 
a  color  photo  of  Roosevelt  as  a 
preview  of  his  fourth  inaugura¬ 
tion. 

“We  plan  to  continue  our 
local  and  Georgia  stories.”  said 
Mr.  Perkerson,  who  with  his 
stair  is  located  in  a  new  and  spa¬ 
cious  department  in  a  building 
directly  opposite  the  Journal.  “A 
new  series  will  feature  articles 
by  southern  writers,  including 
Lillian  Smith,  Lamar  Trotti, 
Caroline  Miller,  Berry  Fleming, 
Ward  Greene,  Henry  Hervy, 
Marian  Sims,  Hudson  Strode, 
Willie  Snow  (Mrs.  Mark)  Eth¬ 
ridge,  and  Edison  Marshall.” 
The  first  issue  carried  a  lead 
story  on  Margaret  Mitchell  when 
an  Atlanta  Journal  reporter. 

"We  are  printing  in  full  color 
and  plan  a  color  studio,”  Mr.  Per¬ 
kerson  said.  “Features  such  as 
Tt  Happened  in  Georgia,’  which 
includes  odd  and  unusual  facts, 
the  lovelorn  column,  little  stories 
of  a  big  city,  formerly  only  of 
Atlanta  and  now  from  the  whole 
state,  and  a  contest  with  cash 
prizes  to  name  an  untitled  pic¬ 
ture,  are  among  holdover  fea¬ 
tures.  In  the  ‘Shop  Talk’  column 
I  will  run  a  personality  sketch 
of  Journal  editorial  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers.” 

Horace  Powell,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal,  said  here  to¬ 
day,  ‘“The  Sunday  section  was  a 
complete  sellout  and  plans  call 
for  a  bigger  and  better  section 
if  possible.” 

Bill  Cunningham,  advertising 
manager,  says  because  of  news¬ 
print  shortage  the  magazine  will 
remain  tabloid  size. 

Fashion  pictures  api^aring 
now  and  in  February  will  fea¬ 
ture  late  spring  models  similar 
to  those  in  national  fashion  mag¬ 
azines.  Professional  models  will 
be  used  and  nearly  all  available 
space  for  the  present  size  is  sold. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the 


magazine,  Mr.  Perkerson  and  his 
sUff,  Willard  Neal  and  Wyley 
Folk  St.  John,  have  been  joined 
by  Marguerite  Steedman,  Rita 
McGill,  reporter  -  photographer, 
Eileen  Hall,  Pat  Patterson  and  an 
art  director,  Evan  R.  Strong. 

Perkerson,  the  magazine's  first 
and  only  editor  in  1940,  received 
the  National  Headliners  Award 
for  general  excellence  in  the 
editing  of  a  locally  produced 
Sunday  newspaper  magazine. 

■ 

Howard  Sees  World 
Aboard  Destroyer 

Lt.  Jack  R.  Howard,  USNR, 
assistant  executive  editor  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  “Join 
the  Navy  and  ^ 

See  the  World” 
is  something 
more  than  a 
slogan. 

During  the  last 
10  months  he 
has  been  in 
Pearl  Harbor; 

Darwin,  Austra¬ 
lia;  Brisbane,  _  * 

Australia;  Espe- 
ritu  Santo;  New  Howard 
Hebrides;  Los 

Negros;  Admiralties;  Palmyra; 
Guam;  Canton  Island;  Eniwetok; 
Pramballo;  Funafuti;  the  Gil¬ 
berts;  Manus;  Hollandia;  Maftin 
Bay;  Dutch  New  Guinea;  Palau; 
Carolinas;  Moratai;  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  And  add  to  these 
a  few  spots  in  the  Philippines 
besides  Leyte. 

Lt.  Howard  has  been  in  com¬ 
bat  work  aboard  a  fast  destroyer 
attached  to  Admiral  Kinkaid’s 
Seventh  Fleet.  He  already  has 
four  D-days  to  his  credit.  He 
also  is  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  desk  as  president  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio,  Inc. 

■ 

Bond  Sales  Up 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8  —  War 
Bonds  to  a  total  value  of  $71,- 
989,200  were  sold  during  Hie  Los 
Angeles  Examiner’s  Sixth  War 
Loan  Drive  in  cooperation  with 
Southern  California  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theaters,  it  is  announced  by 
Gus  Metzger,  chairman.  Indi¬ 
vidual  Bonds  totaling  524,562 
were  sold,  an  increase  of  14,562, 
with  a  value  of  $23,989,000  over 
the  total  of  individual  bonds  sold 
in  the  Fifth  War  Loan  campaign. 


JUST  as  marital  always  appears 
as  martial,  in  the  worst  places, 
so  does  diary  usually  turn  out  to 
be  a  place  where  milk  comes 
from.  It  shouldn’t  happen  to  us, 
but  it  did,  referring  to  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  description  of  “My  Day” 
as  a  “dairy.”  A  W.  Barnes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallup  (N.  Mex.) 
Independent,  was  prompted  to 
comment:  “Since  a  dairy  is  a 
place  where  they  throw  the  bull 
and  milk  the  public,  perhaps  the 
word  is  correct,  at  that!”  And 
A.  T.  Whitaker,  managing  editor 
of  the  Brantford  (Ont. )  Exposi¬ 
tor,  rises  to'  ask:  “Did  the  re¬ 
porters  try  to  milk  the  President 
of  all  the  news?  Has  Eleanor  got 
him  cowed?  Who  got  the  bum 
steer?  Editor  &  Publisher?  .  .  . 
And  finally,  was  It  the  cream  of 
the  crop?” 

■ 

IN  a  well  known  New  York  City 
newspaper,  a  classified  ad  ap¬ 
pealed  for:  “CHAMBERMAIDS 
.  .  .  FULL  OF  PART  TIME.” 


ON  THE  morning  after  New 
Year’s  Eve,  a  U.  P.  dispatch 
from  Paris  read  as  follows:  “Lt. 
Gen.  George  S.  Patton’s  armored 
forces  expanded  their  oxxemstnz 
fgont  to  10  milzs  and  punched 
two  miles  beeper  into  the  south¬ 
ern  flank  of  the  German  Ar¬ 
dennes  bulge.”  Pardon  us  while 
the  ticker  hies. 


NEAT  BONNET  FOR  A  STYUSH  MARKET 

If  renerout  war-time  production  is  patriotically 
••stylish"  today.  Jamestown  ia  certainly  •‘in  the 
rroove.^^  Industrial  Jamestown  boasts  many  of 
the  more  famous  plants  and  names  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  now  larsely  dedicated  to  Victory  goods  .  .  . 
tomorrow,  busier  than  ever,  at  natlon-wide- 
demurd  lines. 

A  steady  $30,000,000  payroll  ...  a  city  zone 
population  akme  of  B1.830.  And 
the  I^t-Joumal  is  this  rich  market's 
ONLY  daily  paper. 


Inqttirlm  dirsel  *•  National  Ada.  Dapt. 

fa  do^  u 


TWO  DAYS  later,  the  Gwy 
(Ind.)  Fost-Tribune,  on  th* 
woman's  page,  advised  readen: 
“Brides  Are  Urged  Not  to  Rtuh 
into  Marriage.” 

■ 

AND  it’s  sale  to  bet  the  printir 
who  listed  Sgt.  Bill  Souse  at  i 
guest  at  a  iashionauie  party  re 
ported  in  the  Washington  Post 
will  get  the  H  kicked  out  of  him 
if  Sgt.  Bill  Shouse  ever  catciw 
up  with  him. 

■ 

A  ZEALOUS  editorial  makeup 
tyro  created  a  stir  in  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal’s  composing  room 
by  fiagrantly  violating  all  of  the 
rules,  including  handling  of  type, 
on  his  first  tour  of  duty, 
chapel  chairman,  exhibiting  ad¬ 
mirable  restraint,  sidled  over 
and  expostulated  with  the  young 
fellow,  to  wit:  “Here,  here,  you 
naughty  boy.  You  must  not  han¬ 
dle  type  in  the  composing  room. 
You  can’t  do  that  without  i 
card.” 

“Is  that  so?”  was  the  initiate's 
rejoinder.  “Where  can  I  get 
one?” 

■ 

Metcalfe  Appointed 

Lt.  Col.  James  S.  Metcalfe,  t 
reporter  for  the  NashviUs 
(Tenn.)  Banner  before  entering 
the  service  in  1940,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  public  relations 
officer  of  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy. 
He  will  also  serve  as  chief  of  the 
writers’  group,  a  department  of 
the  Fifth  Army  public  relations 
section.  He  was  recently  pro¬ 
moted  to  his  present  rank. 


POSTJOURNAL' 
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A  well-known  Western  space-buyer  tx 
market  analyst  volunteers  this  description « 
the  Columbia  area: — 

“The  territory  you  folks  cover  with  lU  'w* 
as  Columbia  makes  me  think  of  our  nwjji 
ous  wheat  out  here:  a  Metropolitan  Wr 
Population  of  almost  121,000  as  the  rich  'hw 
and  practically  all  South  Carolina  repreiww 
by  'kernels’  of  extra,  added  buying  powi 
That’s  real  staff-of-llfe  for  any  natlosN 
advertising  campaign.” 

Well,  the  head-o-wheat  symbol  IS 
For  the  area  served  so  thoroughly  by 
STATE,”  with  South  Carolina’s  biggest  clr» 
latlon,  offers  a  "nourishing”  head  surroW  > 
by  wealth-producing  kernels.  Rlchlin  i 
County  is  about  63%  tirban. 

Thus,  this  “plume  of  wheat,”  as  it 
is  actually  a  $170,386,000  market 
State,’*  leading  in  circulation  by  a  | 
margin,  can  harvest  a  handsome  crop  tes 
advertiser. 


COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
. .  k,  THE  BRANHAM  COMPAN7 


EDITOR  K  -  PUBLISHER  for  JoMiary  13. 


THE  CHICAGO  SUN  SYNDICATE,  Chicago 

and 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  New  York 


Reserve  your  territory  now 


■  DITOR  k  PU  RUSHER  for  JoMory  13,  ms 
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Stoneman  Hits 
Over-Optimism 
In  War  News 

Chicago  Nows  Writer 
Sees  Need  for  More 
Realistic  Treatment 

Chicago,  Jan.  9 — American 
correapondents  at  the  front  get 
the  definite  impression  from 
reeding  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers 
that  they  lean  to 
the  side  of  "good 
news,"  William 
H.  Stoneman, 
hard  *  hitting 
Chicago  Daily 
N  €  to  M  writer, 
who  has  Just  re¬ 
turned  from  the 
American  First 
Army  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  told  Eoi- 
*oe  A  Publisher 
this  week. 

Whether  this  tendency  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  chee^  side  of  the 
picture  and  to  minimize  its  less 

Sleasant  features  is  due  to  the 
let  that  the  American  newspa- 
I>er  reading  public  “can’t  take 
it,”  is  a  constant  mystery  to  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  front,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Stoneman.  The  fact  that 
American  troops  “can  take  it,” 
as  they  do,  leads  them  to  believe 
that  the  home  front  could,  too, 
if  it  had  the  chance,  he  said. 

The  surprise  occasioned  by  the 
recent  German  success  against 
the  First  Army  was  due,  in  his 
opinion,  to  an  overdose  of  hero 
stories  and  too  little  information 
about  the  real  strength  of  the 
German  forces  facing  us  on  the 
Western  Front. 

Army  Also  At  Fault 
This,  he  believes,  was  due 
partly  to  over-emphasis  placed 
by  American  newspapers  on  rela¬ 
tively  inconsequential  stories  of 
tactical  successes,  and  to  the  “un¬ 
restrained  optimism”  of  certain 
American  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  keep  correspondents  in¬ 
formed  of  the  situation. 

American  soldiers,  perturbed 
by  the  optimistic  treatment 
given  to  war  news  from  the 
Western  Front,  blame  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  also  blame  people 
on  the  home  front,  perhaps  un¬ 
justly,  for  demanding  “good 
news”  and  for  refusing  to  take 
the  bad  with  the  good,  Stone¬ 
man  said. 

“It  would  be  very  interesting 
and  helpful  to  know,”  he  said, 
“whether  the  people  re^nsible 
for  selecting  and  placing  war 
news  in  our  papers  are  fooling 
themselves  in  thinking  that  the 
people  demand  sugar  -  coated 
stories.  If  it  is  true  that  the  big¬ 
gest  street  sales  go  to  the  papers 
with  the  pleasantest  headlines, 
then  the  public  itself  is  as  much 
to  blame  as  those  who  cater 
to  its  tastes. 

“In  any  case,  correspondents 
and  the  public  in  general  are  en¬ 
titled  to  demand  that  the  Army 
officers  who  brief  the  press  shall 
be  realistic  and  not  allow  wish- 
fulness  or  complacency  to  result 
in  the  publication  of  false  im¬ 
pressions.” 

S6 


Little  Lyn  'Cwies', 
Photo  'bets'  Home 

As  Lyn  McGarity,  3,  tells  it: 
“I  dot  ffie  place  for  you.  Daddy. 
Lyn  cwyin’  in  the  pitcher  dot 
it  for  you.” 

Cooperation  of  a  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  news  photographer  and 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it — 
it  being  a  home  in  Memphis 
for  Lyn  and  her  parents.  Lyn’s 
father,  Paul  M.  McGarity,  Jr., 
is  an  aviation  radioman  3/c. 

The  McGarity's  wanted  to  be 
together,  especially  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  but  they  couldn't  find 
a  place  to  live.  Finally,  the 
young  mother  cashed  in  on  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  with  Tom  FYank- 
lin,  Charlotte  News  cameraman. 
Tom  posed  Lyn  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  dismay,  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  Then  they 
sent  it  and  a  story  of  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  plight  to  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  which  published  the 
picture  and  an  appealing  story. 
In  no  time,  the  McGarity’s  had 
a  home. 


Racing  News  Wires 
Under  U.  S.  Ban 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — Nothing 
in  the  order  banning  wartime 
horse  and  dog  racing  prevents 
newspapers  and  recognized  press 
associations  from  continuing  to 
use  communication  facilities  for 
collecting  and  distributing  gen¬ 
eral  news  including  racing  in¬ 
formation,  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  and  the 
Board  of  War  Communications 
have  agreed. 

However,  both  agencies  have 
called  upon  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  industries  to  take  volun¬ 
tary  steps  to  reclaim  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  manpower  employed  ex¬ 
clusively  or  principally  in  han¬ 
dling  racing  information.  BWC 
additionally  takes  the  position 
that  there  should  be  no  private 
leasings  of  race  news  circuits  be¬ 
tween  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
points. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  have  been  instructed  to 
r^ort  to  FCC  within  the  next 
two  weeks  what  steps  they  have 
taken  to  reclaim  manpower  and 
facilities  in  the  prescribed  field 
— those  employed  “exclusively  or 
principally”  for  race  news. 


Ym  Can  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  Lafqost  Market 

-♦raoter  Clavl— d 
amd 

Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adiocaot  Ce— Has 
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Capital  Corps 
Alone  to  Cover 
FDR  Inaugural 

Washington,  Jai).  10 — No  out- 
of-town  newspaper  men  will  be 
admitted  to  the  White  House 
grounds  Jan.  20  to  cover  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Vice  -  President  -  elect 
Harry  S.  Truman. 

Tickets  will  be  issued  only  to 
members  of  the  working  press 
permanently  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  who  have  credentials 
for  the  President’s  press  confer¬ 
ences.  This  precludes  guests  of 
any  kind.  No  more  than  two 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  one 
newspaper,  and  one  of  these  tick¬ 
ets  and  the  White  House  creden¬ 
tials  must  be  presented. 

Western  Union  is  providing 
wire  facilities  and  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co. 
is  installing  additional  sets  for 
transmissions  from  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Mansion  grounds. 

A  press  tent  with  tables,  chairs 
and  a  limited  number  of  type¬ 
writers  will  be  set  up  in  the 
south  grounds.  Wire  facilities 
will  be  in  an  adjacent  tent. 

Press  coverage  limitations  will 
hold  the  corps  of  working  re¬ 
porters  at  the  inauguration  down 
to  a  few  hundred  although  there 
are  about  500  holders  of  White 
House  press  credentials.  The  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  and  all  of  the 
larger  bureaus  have  several 
members  of  their  staffs  on  the 
eligibility  list  but  under  the  rules 
laid  down  can  send  only  two 
each. 

■ 

Benefit  Ice  Shotv 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  8 — 
The  New  Haven  Advertising 
Club  will  sponsor  the  first  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Ice  Capades  of 
1945  here  on  Jan.  24  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Evening  Register’s 
Fresh  Air  Fund.  A  percentage 
of  the  proceds  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  fund,  which  makes 
outdoor  summer  vacations  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  number  of  city  chil¬ 
dren.  Daniel  Mulvey,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Register,  is  assisting 
in  the  arrangements. 


Paper's  Critics  Get 
Complete  Writeup 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  1(L-A 
group  of  members  of  the  74tt 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  at¬ 
tacked  the  Nashville  Tennessm, 
Silliman  Evans,  iU  editor  aad 
publisher,  and  various  memban 
of  the  paper’s  staff  during  a  la^ 
islative  session  this  week. 

The  attack  was  aimed  at  stata- 
ments  in  the  Tennessean  criti¬ 
cizing  £.  H.  Crump  of  MempWi 
and  other  political  leaders. 

The  Tennessean  was  charfffi 
by  Sen.  Perry  Pipkin  with  tar 
tics  which  “smack  of  Nazi  aat. 
Jap  methods,”  and  with  “oa4 
Tribuning  the  Chicago  TribsmT 

Critics  frequently  mentiiMHii 
Evans,  Editorial  Writer  Jenniaffi 
Perry  and  reporters  assigned  is 
the  Legislature. 

Tipp^  off  the  night  bedaw 
that  the  attack  was  coming,  tit 
management  of  the  Tenneoaffi 
made  plans  for  complete  cover 
age.  Including  photographs  of 
the  critics  in  action.  A  full  AP 
report  of  the  session  was  printad: 

Editorially,  the  event  was 
hailed  as  a  field  day  for  tha 
Tennessean  on  Capitol  Hill  wltii 
comment  that  it  has  “supplied 
the  light,  and  the  gentlemen  whs 
cannot  stand  the  light  angrOf 
empty  upop  the  pages  of  tha 
legislative  record  all  the  bilioM 
mud  of  their  minds.” 


Third  CED  Research 
Study  Is  Published 

“Demobilization  of  Warthaa 
Economic  Controls,”  a  reseawl 
study  done  by  John  Mauriaa 
Clark,  Columbia  University  pro¬ 
fessor  of  economics,  as  a  part 
of  the  Committee  for  Econoaie 
Development’s  program  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  post-war,  has  Just  been 
published  in  book  form. 

It  is  the  third  of  a  seriei 
planned  by  the  CED  and  ^ 
voted  to  a  survey  of  the  kinoi 
of  controls,  their  objectives,  their 
wartime  effect,  etc.,  and  to  an 
analysis  by  Professor  Clark  « 
the  circumstances  under  whten 
the  need  for  controls  may  abate 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  NEEDED 
BY  ONE  OF 

THE  MIDWEST'S  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 

Here’s  the  kind  of  opportunity  that  doesn’t  knock  often.  A 
chance  to  step  into  a  responsible  selling  job  in  the  national 
advertising  department  of  one  of  the  best-known  newspapers 
in  the  country  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  in  the 
Middle  West.  A  capable  man  is  needed  to  sell  and  service  sev¬ 
eral  important  classifications.  Job  pays  well  to  starL  Opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  is  unusual.  Experience  in  some  field  of  sell¬ 
ing  is  required  and  the  man  we’re  looking  for  is  probably 
(though  not  necessarily)  between  25  and  35.  Write,  giving  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  experience,  qualifications,  age,  draft  status,  and 
salary  expected.  Box  51,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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Stoneman 


BOYLE 


AP  Wor  Reporter  E.  D.  Boll,  left,  with 
Copt.  Jomes  McNomoro,  U.  S.  Third  Army 


DIXON 


GALLAGHER 


HAWKINS 


YARBROUGH 


BANKER 


AP  THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


iOlTOR  V  PUILISHIK  for  11.  Ita 


When  the  going  is  roughest,  veteran  Associated  Press 
war  correspondents  can  be  depended  upon  for  superior 
reporting.  Thus  it  was  in  covering  von  Rundstedf  s  critical 
breakthrough  in  Belgium. 

Wes  Gallagher's  behind*the-news  analysis  of  the 
breakthrough  was  one  of  the  war's  best  stories.  "We  tore 
up  the  paper  to  get  it  in/'  messaged  the  Flint  Journal. 

Ed  Ball  and  Lewis  Hawkins  raced  100  miles  to  report  the 
epic  of  Bastogne.  Bill  Boni  lost  three  jeeps  in  eight  days 
under  fire.  Hal  Boyle,  veteran  of  the  Kasserine  Pass 
breakthrough,  had  exclusively  the  massacre  of  American 
prisoners.  Tom  Yarbrough,  who  hos  covered  the  war  from 
the  Pacific  to  Germany,  columnist  Kenneth  Dixon  and 
Franklin  Banker  completed  the  initial  AP  team  reporting 
the  enemy  attack. 

In  true  AP  tradition,  they  stayed  on  the  job  agoinst 
all  odds;  they  delivered  the  newsi 

AP  War  tsportsr 
Willioin  F.  Booi  at  Malmedy 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


WPB  Revises  Rules 
On  Photo  Supplies 


By  Jack  Price 


THE  WPB  has  taken  drastic 

measures  to  reduce  the  supply 
of  photographic  papers  for  ci¬ 
vilian  consumption.  It  has  been 
evident  for  some  months  that 
such  action  would  come  but  few 
believed  that  the  situation  was 
so  acute. 

The  paper  situation  is  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  that  of  the 
films.  The  WPB  states  that  all 
MRO-AA2  priorities  for  photo¬ 
graphic  papers  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  until  further  notice  and 
that  in  their  place  a  special 
form  called  WPB-541  would  have 
to  be  used. 

Newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  classified  within  that 
group  must  now  make  new  ap- 
plications  to  their  local  WPB 
boards  for  the  special  WPB-541 
forms  in  order  to  obtain  photo¬ 
graphic  papers.  The  local  boards 
will  determine  the  amount  of 
paper  available  for  newspapers, 
periodicals  and  legitimate  free 
lance  cameramen,  in  accordance 
with  the  former  requirements. 

Causes  oi  Shortage 

For  those  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  this  situation, 
some  data  may  help  to  clarify  it. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  but 
four  so-called  ntajor  concerns 
manufacturing  photographic  pa¬ 
pers.  The  two  largest  are  East- 
num  and  Ansco.  '^e  others  are 
the  Defender  and  Gevaert  or¬ 
ganizations.  Each  firm  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  coating  machines 
and  they  are  working  around  the 
clock  chiefiy  filling  orders  for 
the  armed  forces  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Each  coating  machine  can  turn 
out  only  a  certain  amoimt  of 
coated  paper  and  since  no  new 
nruchines  have  been  added,  the 
output  is  insufikcient  to  meet 
the  greatly  increased  demands. 
Newspapers,  periodicals  and 
free  lancers  have  not  Increased 
their  consumption  of  photo¬ 
graphic  papers,  a  fact  contrary 
to  expressed  opinions  of  some 
persons  in  the  Industry, 

To  begin  with,  the  newspapers 
are  not  covering  as  many  local 
assignments  as  before  the  war. 
In  the  large  new^per  photo 
plants  printing  is  being  done  by 
a  special  man  who  is  engaged 
solely  for  that  purpose.  This 
means  there  is  less  waste  paper. 
Periodicals  have  less  paper  for 
their  publications  which  in  turn 
means  less  space  for  photo¬ 
graphs.  Free  lance  photogra¬ 
phers  who  must  purchase  their 
own  materials  have  learned  the 
lesson  of  economy  and  are  op¬ 
erating  on  a  hand-to-mouth  ba¬ 
sis. 

The  picture  syndicates  may  be 
luing  a  slUhtly  larger  amount  of 
paper  for  me  distribution  of  war 
photos  but  the  increased  quan¬ 
tity  la  not  great  enough  to  con¬ 
tribute  much  to  the  shortage. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  the  commercial  photo¬ 
graphic  business  had  grown  to 
tremendous  proportions.  Por¬ 
trait  and  commercial  studios 
have  grown  like  mushrooms  and 
almost  overnight  since  the  war 
started.  A  reputable  dealer  in¬ 
formed  us  that  several  chain 
studios  place  an  order  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  sheets  of  paper  at  one  time. 
One  such  order  is  more  than  a 
year's  consumption  of  15  news¬ 
papers  using  an  average  of  five 
gross  of  paper  per  week. 

No  Waste  in  News  Plant 

We  have  studied  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  photographic 
plants  for  many  years  and  we 
can  say  that  the  waste  of  paper 
has  always  been  at  a  minimum. 
We  do  not  believe  that  those 
plants  need  much  caution  about 
their  consumption  because  they 
are  constantly  trying  to  keep 
their  requirements  and  paper 
usage  to  a  minimum.  When  we 
consider  the  great  quantities  of 
materials  used  by  night-club 
photographers  who  prey  upon 
the  patrons  of  such  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment  and  other  parasitical 
phases  of  the  photographic  pro¬ 
fession,  which  in  the  wildest 
form  of  imagination  could  not 
be  considered  helpful  to  the  war 
effort,  we  wonder  why  they  are 
countenanced  at  all  by  the  WPB. 

According  to  the  information 
we  receiv^,  newspapers,  pe¬ 
riodicals  and  legitimate  free 
lance  photographers  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  suffi¬ 
cient  photographic  papers  to 
meet  their  normal  requirements, 
but  any  amount  of  paper  over 
that  which  was  normally  ordered 
each  month  will  have  to  be  given 
special  scrutiny  by  the  WPB  be¬ 
fore  the  application  will  be 
passed  upon. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  we 
have  received,  the  paper  situa¬ 
tion  will  become  even  more 
acute  and  we  have  been  asked 
to  pass  on  the  word  to  conserve. 
In  anticipation  of  difficult  times 
ahead  one  chain  of  newspapers 
has  requested  all  the  photo¬ 
graphic  d^artments  to  use  ma¬ 
terials  most  sparingly. 

Incidentally,  the  suspension  of 
picture  contests  for  the  duration 
would  help  in  conservation  of 
much  photographic  material. 


New  Shutter 

GRAFLEX  CORP.  announces 
the  introduction  of  its  new 
Grafiex  shutter  with  coupled 
and  built-in  synchronizer.  This 
company,  which  has  manufac¬ 
tures  the  Speed  Graphic,  the 
camera  now  standard  newspa¬ 
per  equipment,  claims  its  new 
shutter  is  practically  foolproof 
and  once  adjusted  it  will  not  go 
out  of  synchronization. 

A  feature  of  the  new  combina¬ 
tion,  important  these  days,  is 


the  coupling  arrangement  which 
uses  the  battery  power  only  for 
firing  the  bulbs.  There  is  no 
magnetic  tripper  to  drain  the 
cells. 

The  shutter  requires  no  ex¬ 
ternal  synchronized  release  be¬ 
cause  it  is  equipped  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  gear  mesh^  with  a  setting 
arrangement  at  the  base  of  the 
shutter.  This  coupling  device  is 
automatically  engag^  as  the 
shutter  is  set  unless  the  control 
lever  has  been  moved  the  “olT’ 
position.  A  click-stop  arrange¬ 
ment  permits  accurate  setting  of 
the  synchronizer  for  use  with 
standard  flash-lamps  with  a  20- 
millisecond  delay,  for  SM  and 
SF  a  five  millisecond  delay,  and 
for  the  stroboscope  lamps  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  contoct. 

The  shutter  is  fitted  with  the 
Ektar  elements  with  a  focal 
range  of  127  mm.  and  a  speed 
of  F4.7.  The  shutter  looks  like 
the  Kodak  Supermatic  model, 
with  speeds  ranging  up  to  1/400 
of  a  second.  Special  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  which  prevents  dust  and 
dirt  from  interfering  with  its 
mechanism.  This  shutter  is  at 
present  available  only  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  priorities  entitling  them 
to  place  orders.  ; 


He  C^t  the  Pictures 


S^ING 
HE  FUTUR0 


WILL 
CONVERj 
:«iCER  NIG'.n 


CHIEF  Photographer’s  Mate  Lo- 

ran  Fraizer  Smith  USNR,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  for  his 
courageous  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  Navy 
Combat  aerial 
photographer. 

The  award 
was  made  per- 
.sonally  by  Adm. 

C.  W.  Nimitz, 
commander  of 
the  U,  S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  who  stat¬ 
ed  in  his  cita¬ 
tion  of  Smith’s  I 

photographic  Smith 
achievements: 

“They  were  made  at  excep- 1 
tionally  low  altitudes  while  his 
plane  was  flying  through  some 
of  the  most  intense  anti-aircraft 
fire  of  the  war.  .  .  .  Some  of 
them  are  among  the  greatest  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Pacific  war.  To  ob¬ 
tain  good  news  pictures,  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  over  tar¬ 
gets  twice  as  long  as  the  usual 
reconnaissance  plane. 

Smith  photographed  nine  ma¬ 
jor  engagements  and  took  part 
in  14  combat  flights.  Before  en¬ 
tering  service  he  worked  as  a 
news  photographer  in  Des 
Moines  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  his  motion  pictures  of  the 
Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  in  October, 
1942,  Smith  was  commended  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He 
also  was  recommended  for  deco¬ 
ration  by  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  of  a  carrier  for  his  pictures 
made  during  four  dive-bombing 
and  photographic  missions  at  Roi 
and  Namur  during  fleet  carrier 
assaults. 

Smith  is  returning  to  the 
States  for  leave  and  then  will  be 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of 
Comm.  Edward  J.  Steichen, 
USNR,  well-known  former  mag¬ 
azine  and  news  photographer. 


Conversion,  or  tronsi* 
tion  from  war  to 
pooeo  -  time  industry, 
wiil  be  much  easier  in 
Akron  than  in  most  eU 
ties.  Overnight  the 
tires  of  war  wiii  be* 
come  the  tires  of 
peace. 


No  time  out  to  change 
over  is  needed  in  the 
Rubber  Capitai  of  the 
worid.  Fuii  capacity 
production  of  tires  and 
tubes  wiii  continue 
without  interruption 
to  fiii  the  tremendous 
accumuiated  needs  of 
the  civilian  population. 


Akron  has  filled,  and 
will  continue  to  fill,  the 
needs  of  our  Military 
Machine.  But  when  the 
green  light  is  given, 
Akron's  immediate  re¬ 
sponse  to  civilian 
needs  will  make  this 
rich  war-time  market 


a  prosperous  peace¬ 
time  market  .  .  .  one 
you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  when  plan¬ 
ning  your  future  soles 
programs. 


I  AKRON 

!  BEACON 

I' 

l»l  JOURNAL 


Represented  by: 
STORY,  RROOKS  *  FINLEY 

N«w  York  PhtUdolphU  Chlc««o 
ClovoUnd  Lot  Anqolot 
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Next  to  him  y®» 


ReNEW  now  .  .  .  your  economy 

older  equipment  ^our  p\ 

the  GRAFLEX  reNEWal  Plan  is  a  GRAFLEw 

part  of  our  operations  that  is  im-  yOUT  t 

Potunt  to  you.  Your  GRAFLEX 
I^lcr  sends  your  GRAFLEX-made 
Camera  to  us  for  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  cost  is  estimated  and  for- 
warded  for  your  approval.  With  your 
OK  to  proceed,  our  faaory  craftsmen  i 
^  to  work  renewing  your  camera.  It 
is  returned  to  3rou  as  near  like  new  '  ^ 
as  possible,  bearing  our  stamp  of  ap-  \ 

proval  — the  GRAFLEX  Gold  Seal. 

See  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer. 
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And  rightly  so  .  .  .  for  photography  is  a  strategic  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  our  Combat  Photographers.  W.  P.  B.  Limitation  Order 
L-267  insures  them  an  adequate  supply  of  GRAFLEX-made  Cameras 
and  equipment. 

But  .  .  .  this  same  order  also  recognizes  your  needs  .  .  .  for  you  are 
contributing  to  the  war  effort  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  civilian 
economy  and  morale. 

Your  preference  ratings  make  it  {x>ssible  to  purchase  new  replacement 
GRAFLEX-made  Cameras  and  accessories.  Many  items  are  now  available. 
See  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer. 


mis  meai  picinro^ 


GRAFLEX  users,  at  50  Rockefeller  Pliu*.  New  York 
X*!***^^  Bird.,  Loi  Aogelet  5,  Calif.  When  ia  New  Yotk  be  sare  to  tee  the 
GRAFLEX  exhibit*  rp%$9trmpky  si  tTsr,*'  in  the  Muaeua  of  Science  and  InduMry*  Radio  Otf. 


Duncan  Heads 


After  an  inspection  of  the  Pa-  inspect  the  work  of  the  Red 
clflc  islands,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz-  CroM.  His  dirnghter,  for- 

berger  has  returned  to  his  office  on  i“  with 

as  publisher  of  the  Sew  York  ■  Cross  Club  in  France. 
Timet  with  an  urgent  plea  to  The  most  dramatic  sight  he 
fellow  publishers  of  the  country  witnessed  on  the  recent  tour,  Mr. 
to  put  the  wholehearted  support  Sulzberger  said,  was  the  care  of 
of  the  newspapers  behind  the  the  wounded  in  the  cathedral  on 
Red  Cross  fund  drive  in  March.  Leyte.  The  church  serves  as  a 
The  needs  are  enormous,  he  hospital  and  even  while  services 
told  Editob  &  Publisher,  and  are  conducted,  the  work  of 
thev  are  continuing  to  grow,  mercy  goes  on.  Pictures  of  this 
both  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific,  center  recently  arrived  in  the 
The  entire  operation  of  the  Red  U.  S. 

Cross,  he  said,  is  an  expanding  The  Times  publisher  said  he 
Job  as  the  American  bases  move  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
forward  over  a  vast  area.  skill  with  which  the  Pacific  war 

“I  hope,”  Mr.  Sulzberger  said,  ‘s  fought.  “The  logistics  is 

"that  the  press  support  of  the  incomprehensible,  due  to  the 
Red  Cross  appeal  will  be  as  vig-  distances  in^yolved.”  Corner 
orous  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Catledge,  a  Tim^  assistant  mai^ 
The  fact  that  the  goal  is  $180,-  who  accompanied 

000,000.  against  last  year’s  $200,-  Mr.  Sulzl»rger  Mid  an  Army 
000,000,  should  not  be  misun-  engineer  de^ribed  it  as  miles 
derstood.  There  is  no  plan  to  ^nd  miles  of  miles  and  miles.  ) 
spend  less.  More  will  be  spent.  Even  before  the  war  in  Eu- 
but  there  is  a  surplus  from  last  rope  is  finished,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
year  which  the  Red  Cross  has  remarked,  “we^  stand  on  the 
been  unable  to  spend.”  brink  of  Japan.” 

The  Times  publisher,  who  * 

made  the  Pacific  tour  as  an  of-  >~» _ 

ficial  observer  for  the  American  wOSS  Agency  MOVeS 
Red  Cross,  said  he  hoped  news-  L.  H.  Gross  and  Associates, 
papers  would  make  that  point  Chicago  advertising  agency,  have 
elear  about  the  smaller  goal  in  moved  their  offices  to  185  N. 
the  campaign  publicly.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  1. 


METROPOLITAN  BINGHAMTON 


[T  DICKIWSON 


As  9$tabUsh€d  by  U.  S.  Dtpartmtnt  of  Commerce 


Population  145,156 


JOHNSON 


^pwellI 


CNPICOTT 


susQOf,^ 


Ewer  hear  of  a  factory  calted  ‘*Cote”f  It  ttandt  on  four 
lege,  its  tehiaOe  goet  “^Moo"  and  Ut  product  it  known  at 
**MUk.**  You  wtmldn't  expect  tuck  factoriet  to  thow  up 
mutch  in  the  above  picture  of  a  145,000  induttrial  couw’ 
mtunity.  But  the  Binghamton  Area  it  among  the  mott 
important  producert  in  the  entire  N.  Y,  Milk  ^ted. 


The  “factory  door  price"  of  the  product  in  1944  awar- 
aged  about  $5.90  per  ewt,  agalntt  $1.68  in  1939  and 
production  per  firm  ( pardon  ut,  par  farm)  was  up  15%. 
Family  coverage  by  The  Prett  in  thit  100,000  population 
outside  area,  40%.  Add  that  to  the  ttrong  induttrial 
picture  and — need  we  toy  more  about  Binghamton? 
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30  Da}>s  Leave . . .  2Q  to go  J 


Home  after  months  at  sea,  interrupted  now  and  then 
by  a  "beach  party”  for  the  Japs,  few  of  his  precious 
days  of  leave  are  wasted  in  traveling.  He  came  home  by  air! 

And  when  he  hangs  up  that  uniform  for  the  last  time 
and  rigs  for  civilian  duty,  don’t  think  he  won’t  use  this 
time-saving  transportation  regularly,  whether  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure. 

As  an  air  traveler  can  tell  you,  you  only  once  have  to 
experience  the  feeling  of  leaving  Qiicago  at  noon  and 
arriving  in  New  York  before  dinner;  or  of  going  coast- 
to-coast  overnight  instead  of  spending  three  days  at  it. 

After  that,  you  begin  to  evaluate  your  time  at  some¬ 
thing  near  its  real  wonh.  You  begin  to  think  of  distant 
places  in  terms  of  the  short  time  it  takes  to  get  there! 


And,  finally,  you  discover  the  cost  in  dollars  is  readily 
comparable  to  that  of  first  class  surface  transportation! 

'The  Airlines  are  pretty  full-up  with  passengers  these 
days  .  .  .  with  and  without  priorities.  There  will  be  more 
and  more  seats  as  additional  equipment  becomes 
available.  Then  you  can  get  into  your  stride,  along  with 
the  rest  of  America,  as  it  re-shapes  the  business  of  the 
nation  to  meet  the  needs  of  peace. 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Waa  go  places. .  .JOIN  up  Now! 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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CLASSIFIED 

Proposed  Labor  Laws 
Challenge  Classified 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 


CURRENT  RUMORS  and  re¬ 
porta  out  of  Washington  con¬ 
cerning  national  labor  drafts 
and  pools;  work  or  light  legis¬ 
lation;  and  Selective  Service  re¬ 
classifications  should  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  meaning  to  newspaper 
classified  advertising.  They  em¬ 
body  a  challenge,  threat  and 
responsibility  to  this  particular 
division  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Add  to  this  50  or  60  million 
post-war  jobs  as  promised  by 
the  Administration  which  will 
have  to  be  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  nation's  working 
population  through  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  existing  job-finding 
and  help-finding  facilities — far 
from  the  least  of  which  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

New^rint  shortages  are  acute. 
However,  advertising  and  space 
rationing  are  flexible  regula¬ 
tions  established  to  accomplish 
the  individual  aims  and  desires 
of  each  and  every  publication. 
Certainly,  the  full  potency  of 
classified  advertising  has  not 
been  applied  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  programs. 

No  Labor  Droit  Seen 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  enact  some 
form  of  “work  or  fight’’  legis¬ 
lation.  And  its  enactoient 
promises  to  be  accomplished 
immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  passing  of  national  legis¬ 
lation  for  a  labor  draft,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  would  meet  with  definite 
organized  resistance.  The  chan¬ 
neling  of  groups  into  essential 
industry  under  the  former  type 
of  legislation  will  be  attempted 
through  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

Advance  publicity  on  the 
WMC  and  USES  programs 
through  the  news  columns  es¬ 
tablished  new  records  of  regis¬ 
trations  in  regional  offices  of  the 
USES.  Mindful  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  responsibility  for  the 
dissemination  of  pertinent  news, 
it  would  be  more  expedient  and 
helpful  to  the  war  effort  if  the 
advertising  columns  of  these 
newspapers  recruited  and  di¬ 
rected  these  workers  to  the  war 
plants,  eliminating  the  red  tape 
of  the  USES,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  established  as  a  fact-find¬ 
ing  agency  rather  than  an  em¬ 
ployment  agency. 

Migration  of  workers  to  es¬ 
sential  jobs  affords  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  classified  to  assist 
in  these  vital  replacements, 
along  the  home  front. 

The  Selective  Service  has  in¬ 
timated  that  Army  require¬ 
ments,  in  the  procedure  of  re¬ 
classification,  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  in .  qualifying 
standards.  This  will  mean  that 
many  now  deferred  workers 
will  be  mustered  into  the  armed 
services.  Again,  the  Help  Want- 
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ed  columns  will  be  the  only 
practical  method  of  replacing 
these  drafted  workers  of  civilian 
enterprises. 

Suggestions  and  rumors  of  “la¬ 
bor  pools’’  are  not  without  signi¬ 
ficance.  Under  this  plan,  new  or 
“drafted”  employes  would  not 
be  subject  to  mandatory  or¬ 
ganization  membership,  thereby 
eliminating  the  facility  of  hiring 
halls.  Under  this  plan,  classified 
advertising  can  be  applied  to  re¬ 
cruit  both  the  apprentice  as  well 
as  the  highly  skilled  worker. 
■Two  important  “musts”  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war. 

Regardless  of  what  steps  are 
taken  to  remedy  the  manpower 
situation,  five  governmental 
agencies  will  be  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  support  of  the  “work 
or  fight”  legislation.  These  bu¬ 
reaus,  ttie  Army.  Navy,  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  will  dovetail  their 
activities  with  War  Mobilizer 
James  J.  Byrnes. 

Directly  and  indirectly  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising,  un¬ 
der  the  new  manpower  directives 
and  legislation,  can  lend  its  most 
valuable  assistance  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  effort  now. 

Various  government  agencies 
have  seen  fit  to  effect  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  much  consum¬ 
ers’  durable  goods.  These  same 
manpower  shortages  have  result¬ 
ed  in  the  marked  scarcity  of 
many  other  civilian  commodities. 
However,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  curtailment  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  for  these  civilian  articles 
have  suffered  less  restriction. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
should  be  the  subject  of  serious 
thought  and  consideration  in  its 
application  to  present  day  war 
programs.  It  should  be  accorded 
a  high  “priority”  second  to  no 
other  type  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Eastern  CAM's  Meet 

THE  11th  annual  meeting  of  the 

New  York  and  New  England 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
group  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  4  and  5,  at  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  The  conference, 
under  the  direction  of  Corwin  C. 
Armstrong,  New  York  Post,  and 
John  L.  Irvin,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American,  had  58  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Armstrong  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  regional  group  met  in 
New  York  at  the  invitation  of 
the  local  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

All  sessions  of  the  meeting 
were  presented  as  closed  round¬ 
table  discussions,  with  question 
and  answer  periods.  ’The  pro¬ 
gram  material  was  culled  from 


questions  previously  submitted 
by  the  attending  CAM’s. 

Paul  H.  Fitchner,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  1946  regional 
meeting.  John  J.  Escobar,  Perth 
Amboy  (N.  J.)  News;  Anthony 
T.  Powderly,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle,  and  Denley  W. 
Sutherland,  Toronto  ( Ont. )  Star, 
were  named  co-chairmen  of  the 
committee. 

■ 

Waldrop  Appointed 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — Frank 
Waldrop  has  taken  over  the  du¬ 
ties  of  night  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Times  -  Herald, 
succeeding  George  De  Witt  who 
has  left  that  paper’s  employ.  Mr. 
Waldrop  has  held  numerous  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions  with  the  news¬ 
paper,  principally  as  political 
and  foreign  expert,  and  he  con¬ 
ducts  a  daily  column  of  comment 
on  the  news. 

WKY  Moves 

Radio  station  WKY  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  operated  by  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  has 
moved  into  its  new  broadcasting 
home.  Its  new  super-modern 
transmission  plant  has  just  been 
opened  at  Britton,  Okla. 


Tampa  Tribune 
Marks  50th  Birthday 

Half  a  century  of  continuous 
newspaper  publication  wu 
marked  Jan.  1  when  the  Tamps 
(Fla.)  Tribune  celebrated  its 
50th  birthday  by  devoting  a  full 
page  to  a  summary  of  its  history 
and  photographs  of  its  birthplace 
and  present  home,  of  its  first 
Sunday  edition,  printed  Jan.  8, 
1895,  and  of  the  four  men  who 
have  served  as  publisher  at 
intervals  during  the  50  years. 

It  was  established  by  Wallace 
F.  Stovall,  who  went  to  Tampa 
with  “a  big  idea  and  a  shirttail 
full  of  type”  and  left  30  yean 
later  with  $1,200,000.  Since  1925 
the  Tribune  has  been  published 
by  L.  A.  Bize,  S.  E.  Thomason, 
who  died  March  20,  1944,  and 
currently  by  J.  S.  Mims,  who 
joined  the  organization  as  a 
bookkeeper  and  cashier  in  1906. 

The  history  of  the  paper, 
which  is  also  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  city,  was 
written  by  E.  D.  Lambright,  who 
was  commissioned  to  do  the 
story  because,  as  he,  himself, 
said,  “I  became  associated  with 
its  rising  and  falling  fortunes 
when  it  was  only  four  and  one- 
half  years  old.” 


“ELECTRIFYING”  NEWS 

from  PANTAGRAPH  LAND! 


60%  of  the  farms  in  Pantagraph  Land  are  now  served  with  elec¬ 
tricity— a  figure  50%  higher  tnan  the  national  average.  A  totil 
of  4884  rural  homes,  schools,  churches  and  elevators  or  storti 
connected  to  power  lines — with  over  2000  additional  p^st-wir 
connections  contracted  for.  A  large  percent  of  these  insteb- 
tions  received  power  within  the  3  years  preceding  the  war  did 
the  shutting  off  of  civilian  electrical  goods. 

Of  fit*  farm  homas  with  elacfrieify  only  1 3*/,  hava 
alacfric  stovai  .  .  .  alacfrie  watar  haafars  .  .  , 

79%  alactrie  rafrigerators  .  .  .  89%  alacfric  wash¬ 
ing  machinas  .  .  .  45%  alacfric  pumps  .  .  .  2% 
alacfric  faad  grindars  .  .  .  2%  alacfric  llvasfock 
wafar  haafars. 


A  markaf  wifh  andlass  pofanfial  salas  possibilifias  ...  a  wealfhy  markaf,  wHf 
aach  farm  raprasanfing  an  avaraga  invasfmanf  of  ovar  $36,000  af  prasad 
pricas.  Millions  of  dollars  will  ba  addad  fo  fha  consisfanfly  high  incomt  d 
Panfagraph  Land  by  fha  asfimafad  lOVo  incraasa  in  farm  aarnings  fhis  ytar. 
Tall  your  sfory  fo  fhis  rich,  rasponsiva  markaf  fhrough  fha  Daily  Panfagrtpk 
wifh  ifs  84%  covaraga  of  McLaan  Counfy,  71%  covaraga  of  fha  pritnsq 
frading  zona.  t 

/  / 

A  RICH  RESPONSIVE  MARKEf 


^^DOSTtlA'’ 


IJantajonfap] 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILLINOIS 

Established  1846 

6nman,  NIcoll  A  Rufhman,  National  Advarfising  Raprasanfafivts 
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THE  DEVICE  THAT  HELPED  MAKE  FLYING 
INDEPENDENT  OF  WEATHER  AND  MAPS 


1 


St 


with  a  radio  beam 
for  planes; 


Through  "zero”  visibility,  pilots  today 
fly  safe  and  true  along  world  high* 
^yrays  of  sound . . .  thanks  to  engineers 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  first  radio 
range  system  was  set  up  by  Ford.  And 
a  Ford  plane  made  a  daring  round-trip 
flight  through  a  snowstorm  from  Dear¬ 
born  to  Dayton,  guided  solely  by  radio. 

The  original  Ford  radio  beacon  was 
essentially  that  in  use  today.  Two 
sending  loops  were  set  at  an  acute 
angle  to  each  other,  transmitting  sig¬ 
nals  alternately.  From  one  was  beamed 
the  letter  "A”  . . .  dot-dash.  From  the 
other,  the  letter  "N”  .  .  .  dash-dot. 
These  Morse  code  signals,  at  the  line 
along  which  they  interlocked,  turned 


into  a  long  dash — the  pilot’s  "on 
course”  hum. 

Basic  patents  have  been  issued  to 
Ford  on  this  greatest  of  all  navigation 
aids.  But,  in  the  interest  of  safer  air 
travel.  Ford  has  made  these  patents 
available  to  the  air  transport  industry 
.  .  .  without  charge. 

The  radio  beacon  is  just  one  of  many 
important  "firsts”  resulting  from  the 
Ford  desire  to  benefit  the  most  people 
in  the  most  effective  way. 

Naturally,  Ford-built  cars  and  trucks 
have  profited  fully  by  this  continual 
seeking  for  new  and  better  things. 
And  with  the  pioneering  spirit  more 
alive  than  ever  at  Ford  today,  you  can 
continue  to"expectthe^r5fsfromford.” 


EXPECT  THE  “FIRSTS”  FROM  FORD' 
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BMB  Is  Ready — 
If  Radio  Owners 
Pledge  Million 


Felti.  S«t8  Out  to  Get  of  bSS®  ”  “  "" 

Money  to  Underwrite  “I  think  we'd  keep  the  data  In 

1^  .  n _  the  icebox.”  he  remarked. 

meorarement  irogroan  A  manual  of  information  cov- 

To  BB*B  or  not  to  BMB  .  .  .  ?'^*w‘** 

the  question  is:  “Were  you  kid-  P"*®**  inl 

ding  in  Chicago,  or  did  you  *^***'  BMB  has  a  rute  that  pro 
reafiy  mean  i«”  l»ibiU  any  member  from  using 

A  very  personable  young  man  or  ad- 

lately  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  m 

has  proved  his  mettle  as  a  sales-  ^ 

man  of  broadcasting,  says  he  is  L”  o“* 

going  to  put  that  question  right  **>0^  about  it. 
up  to  the  radio  station  owners  Every  Two  Yoon 

of  America  in  a  few  weeks.  Feltis  declared  the  standard 

He  is  Hugh  Feltis,  who,  after  iq  bMB  will  be  once-a-week  Us- 
considerable  talking  and  activ-  tening.  A  50%  response  will 
Ity  in  radio  research  fields,  has  give  a  station  primary  rating.  A 
talked  himself  into  the  Job  of  station  which  gets  under  10% 
president  of  BMB— Broadcast  won't  even  be  considered  in  the 
Measuronent  Bureau,  Inc.  market  data  picture. 

If  the  station  owners  reply  in  Since  the  survey  is  to  be  un- 
the  affirmative,  it  will  cost  them  dertaken  every  two  years,  a 
$1,000,000.  prorated  according  to  newly  established  station  might 
station  size.  That's  the  goal  of  have  to  wait  two  years  before 
Mr.  Feltis'  tour  which  be^ns  a  market  data  report  coiUd  be 
next  week  in  Memphis.  He  has  available  for  its  use. 
the  blessings  of  the  National  Ae-  Due  to  details  of  copyright 
sociation  of  Broadcasters,  the  procedure  with  the  maps,  field 
American  Association  of  Adver-  work  by  research  organizations 
tlslng  Agencies  and  the  Asaocia-  and  other  factors.  Mr.  Feltis  said 
tlon  of  National  Advertisers,  who  the  first  survey  might  not  be 
are  associated  in  the  effort  to  completed  before  1946. 
set  up  a  uniform  radio  yardstick.  He  is  happy  over  the  fact  that 
Could  Use  $500,000  “BMB  U  the  first  big  thing  in 

Mr.  Feltis  will  setUe  for  $500.-  radio  which  has  won  unanimous 
000.  if  that  sum  U  pledged  by  at  approval  in  toe  bnMdc^rs 
least  50%  of  toe  nation's  900  organization.  He  went  so  far  m 
stations.  With  that  to  work  *<>  * 

with,  he  contemplates  immediate  ?,*°ry:  BMB  B®ady  to  ^  As 
action  in  lining  up  market  re-  Sron  As  Stations  Sign  Up. 
search  organizations  for  a  na-  ®*r.  is  no  newspaper 

tlon-wlde  checkup  on  radio  He  is  a  radio  man,  with 

listening  by  means  of  a  postcard  1®  years  of  experienw  in  station 
ballot,  mailed  in  select^  areas  operation,  sale^Mship  and  re- 
to  selected  income  groups.  search.  His  latest  Job  wm  gen- 

The  plan  is  to  check  the  eral  manager  of  KFAB,  Lincoin- 
riation's  radio  audience,  a  field  Omaha, 
in  which  there  are  estimated  to  ■ 

be  30.000,000  sets,  by  using  G.  D.  CIOSS  ElectOu 

ballots.  U  will  cost  regular  meeting  of  the 

$OT,000  Just  to  g^  the  names  of  Newspaper  Representatives  As- 
those  to  whom  ballots  will  ^  sociation  of  San  Francisco,  Dec. 
sent  and  the  Ballots  will  cost  $1  28,  the  following  new  officers 
each  to  process.  elected  to  serve  for  1945; 

Stepping  into  his  new  Job,  Mr.  George  Close  of  George  D.  Close. 
Feltis  said  he  was  thrilled  at  the  inc...  president,  succeeding  L.  J. 
"marvelous  cooperation”  he  has  Hubin  of  Gilman,  Nlcoll  &  Ruth- 
had  already  from  the  4-A's  and  man;  vice-president,  Don  Sias  of 
ANA.  The  former  organization  Paul  Block.  Inc.,  succeeding  Wil- 
has  assumed  $15,000  of  the  initial  Ham  Schmitt  of  the  same  firm; 


Advsrtitart  Invastinq  is  the  billies- 
dollar  market  lerved  by  the  41 
dailies  of  the  Ohie  Select  List 
peist  preudly  te  stepped-up  salat 
as  proof  that  their  promoties  stra¬ 
tegy  has  really  hatched  semethlsg 
big. 


MetrepelHaa  papers  cansat  ceme 
eves  close  to  caveriag  this  market. 
Just  as  "chickeas  coma  home  to 
roost,"  so  do  readers  of  dailies  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List.  They  come 
to  the  home-town  dealer  for  what 
they  sea  advertised  in  the  home¬ 
town  paper. 


OHIO  SELECT  LIST 


MarUtta  Timas 
Marlon  Star 
Martins  Ferry  Tlmas- 

Leadar 

Maryivllla  Tribune 
Middletown  Journal 
Mt.  Vernon  News 
Newark  Advocate 
New  Philadelphia  Timet 
Palnatville  Telegraph 
PIqua  Call 
Portiatouth’'  Times 
Ravenna  Kent  Record 
Salem  Newt  ' 

Tiffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy  Newt 

Uhrlehtvllla  Chronicle 
Urbane  Citizen 
Van  Wert  TImes-lullattn 
Washington  C.  H. 

Record-Herald 
Wilmington  Newt  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
Xenia  Gazette 
Zanesville  Timas- 
Recorder  h  Signal 


OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


Alliance  Review 
Ashland  TImes-Gaiatte 
Ashtabula  Star-leacon 
Athens  Messenger 
Bellafontalna  ^mlnar 
Bellevue  Gazette 
Bowling  Green  Santlnel- 
Tribunn 

Bucynit  Telegraph-Forum 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian 
Chlllicethe  Gazette 
CIrclevilla  Herald 
Conneaut  News-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gazette 
East  Liverpool  Review 
Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram 
Findlay  RepuMIcan- 
Couriar 

Fostorla  Review-Times 
Fremont  Naws-Matsanger 
Geneva  Free  Pratt 
Hamilton  Journal-News 
Ironton  Tribsme 
Kenton  News-Republican 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gasette 
Logan  Newt 
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CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND  COLUMtUS 


Will  our  vic¬ 
tories  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the 
Pacific  mean  en¬ 
forcement  of  old 
State  laws 
which  would 
shackle  and  cripple  the  role  motor 
transport  must  play  in  building  a 
postwar  era  of  prosperity? 

This  is  the  important  question 
which  can  best  be  answered  by 
you — the  State  Legislators  in  ses¬ 
sion  this  January.  For  in  your 
hands  rests  the  power  to  eliminate 
old,  harmful  State  barriers,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  tem¬ 
porarily  set  aside  to  permit  the 
free  flow  of  war  goods  across  State 
lines. 


Here  are  problems  of  grave  pub¬ 
lic  interest  which  confront  law¬ 
makers  this  session: 


Sift€lH€C  — States 

with  low  size-and-weight  allow¬ 
ances  do  not  permit  trucks  and 
trailers,  loaded  to  the  limits  per¬ 
mitted  by  more  liberal  States,  the 
freedom  of  their  highways. 


The  result  —  interference  with 
the  efficient  movement  of  goods  in 
interstate  commerce  —  increased 
cost  of  distributioa 

The  remedy  —  bring  the  size- 
and-weight  allowances  of  all  States 
up  to  those  of  the  majority — or 
permit  any  vehicle  which  conforms 
to  the  laws  of  its  home  State  the 
right  of  unrestricted  travel  through 
all  other  States. 

—  A  few 

States  still  maintain  these  barriers. 
Whether  operated  as  tax  collection 
agencies  or  checking  stations,  they 
are  hindrances  to  efficient  inter¬ 
state  commerce  and,  as  such,  should 
be  eliminated  permanently. 

S^i£eiiCU  ^€lXeA  _  Many 
States  impose  special  taxes  on 
trucks  and  trailers  from  other 
States  —  Public  Utility  or  Public 
Service  Commisison  fees,  compen¬ 
sation  and  travel-order  taxes,  road- 
use  tees,  mileage  levies,  gasoline 
taxes,  etc. 


These,  in  almost  every  case,  are 
discriminatory.  They  impose  a  cost 
penalty  on  the  hauler  of  the  goods 
you  use,  the  food  you  eat  and  the 
clothes  you  wear  which  come  to 
you  from  other  States.  This  is  a 
penalty  which  must  be  included  in 
the  price  you  and  the  citizens  of 
your  State  pay. 

—  Does  your 
State  honor  the  truck  and  trailer 
license  plates  of  other  States,  as  it 
does  automobile  licenses?  Be  sure 
that  your  State  is  not  guilty  of  in¬ 
flicting  a  duplicate  license  tax 
penalty  upon  the  haulers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  your  citizens. 

^it0€n4ioH  ^€t,x 

— Over  1 billion  dollars  of  high¬ 
way  tax  money  has  been  allocated 
by  State  agencies  for  other  than 
road-building  and  upkeep  from 
1934  to  1942.  Has  your  State 
passed  constitutional  amendments 
to  protect  the  taxpayers’  money  — 
making  sure  that  money  collected 
for  road  building  and  maintenance 
is  spent  solely  for  that  purpose? 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★★★★★★★ 

^  TO  THB  READER  * 

This  advertisement  is  an  open  letter  to  the  members  of  the  42  State  legislatures  which  are  in  session 
thb  January.  Your  State  Representatives  or  Sertotors  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  message.  ^ 
Since  all  of  these  Trade  Barriers  take  money  out  of  your  pocket,  no  matter  vrhot  tine  of  business  you  are 
M  in  or  where  you  live,  you  will  be  rendering  a  public  service  to  see  that  it  is  brought  to  their  attention.  if 

★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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Ward  retail  stores  are  located, 
and  a  supplementary  list  in  ma¬ 
jor  cities,  to  place  large  size  ad¬ 
vertisements  outlining  its  answer 
to  the  order  of  seizure  by  the 
President. 


Army  Cuts  Out 
Free  Lunch  for 
Press  at  Ward's 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Seizure  of 
Montgomery  Ward  prqperties  by 
the  Army  under  a  Presidential  Favorably  Received 

nAu,c-  William  L.  White  of  Emporia. 
uniQue  ne^vs  story  lor  new^s 

paper  and  press  association  re-  getting  a  corre- 

porters  covering  the  procedure,  ^ondence  ^out  his  views  on 
The  battle  lines  are  sharply  Russia,  he  admitted  in  an  inter- 
drawn  with  the  Army  vs.  Avery  view  in  Topeka  last  week, 
as  the  principal  duel  in  the  con-  Part  of  his  forthcoming  book 
troversy  arising  over  mainte-  about  Russia  has  already  been 
nance  of  union  membership  and  published  in  Reader’s  Digest  and 
wage  increases  in  certain  ‘Tve  received  a  lot  of  letters 
brackets.  about  it,”  he  says.  "The  average 

As  was  the  case  last  April,  is  about  five  to  one  favorable, 
when  the  War  Dei»rtment  took  white  son  of  the  late  William 
over  the  Ward  headquarters,  White,  gathered  the  ma- 

Sewell  Avery,  chairman  of  tl«  terial  for  his  book  while  in  Rus- 
mail  order  company,  hM  refused  summer  with  Eric  A. 

to  cooperate  with  the  Johnson,  president  of  the  Cham¬ 

pending  outcome  of  a  court  hear-  ^er  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 

News  photographers  were  not  ,  ^  think  the  oeonle  I  h®®*' 

afforded  the  dramatic  oppor-  ^om^can  be  pl^  in  three 
tunity  they  had  last  spring  ^ite  said, 

when  soldiers  carried  Avery  there  are  those  who  are 

from  his  offices.  The  Army  this  violently  angry  about  what  I 
time  has  not  attempted  to  oust  wrote.  These  are  the  fellow 
Avery,  but  it  has  discharged  travelers. 

several  of  the  mail  order  firm’s  “Then  there  is  the  bulk  of  the 
top  executives,  including  the  letter  writers  who  view  what 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  they’ve  read  as  honest  reporting, 
retail  store,  for  “non-coopera-  ..^nd  then  there  is  the  right 
•  1.  wing.  ’They  say  the  book  wasn’t 

Prasa  Room  Token  Over  strong  enough,  that  they  never 

Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Byron,  did  like  Russia.” 
government  manager  of  seized  a 

Ward  properties,  is  in  charge  of 

the  “Army  occupation”  at  lumelty  Again  neads 
Ward’s  main  plant  in  Chi-  Philadelphia  GrOUpS 

"when  the  story  first  broke. 

Avery  assigned  the  board  of 
directors’  meeting  room  to  the 
press,  installing  eight  telephones 

!°r^vrd^°'f/^"°Sh  "Jo*  tl  wee?.  ‘^Co=2^e 

CortSi  X-  to  th"  on  annual  sport, 

two  davs  ^  writers  banquet  to  be  staged 

norasnaa  oaaA  25  ut  which  lesders  in 

too*'‘“.r°*toy®aiS“lo’S2 

the  directors’  room  as  their  suest  speakers, 
headquarters  and  ousted  the  Other  officers  reelected  were 
reporters,  who  are  now  using  Clair  Hare  and  Eiddie  Delaney, 
the  lobby  of  the  eighth  floor  as  vice-presidents;  Lou  Jaffe.  treas- 
a  press  room,  where  the  Army  urer;  Larry  Sommer,  secretary, 
has  installed  four  telephones,  sf'd  Lt.  Comm.  C.  William  Dun- 
Thfjse  are  Army  telephones  and  can.  honorary  chairman  of  the 
calls  are  made  through  Uie  board. 

Sixth  Service  Command  cen-  Ken  Hav  and  Joe  Kincullen 
tral  switchboard.  No  more  free  were  added  to  the  board  of  gov- 
lunches  are  being  offered.  ernors.  joining  S.  O.  Graulev, 

Chief  press  officer  for  Gen.  Stonev  McLinn.  James  Gantz. 
Byron  Is  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Raskin.  Ed  •  Pollock  and  Russ  Thomas, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Two  members  of  the  board. 
Times.  Col.  Raskin  meets  with  serving  overseas  as  war  corre- 
reporters  at  regular  intervals,  soondents.  are  Ivan  H.  (Cy> 
He  is  agisted. by  Lt  Mai^  Har-  Petei;man  pf  the  Inquirer  and 
relson,  attached  to  (Sen.  Byron’s  Don  Donaghey  of  the  Bulletin. 
staff,  and  Lt  Patricia  Stribling,  a 

public  relations  officer  from  the  — .  i 
Sixth  ^vice  Command.  Press  Cited  lOf  Rac6  Unify*  ' 
representation  has  been  confined  Three  women  who  write  for 
to  the  Iwal  newspapers  and  the'  newspapers  were  named  In  the 
three  wn’e  services.  'list  of  1(1  outstanding  women  of 

A  spokesman  for  the  ,  Army  the,  country  who  haye  contrib- 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  in  an-  .  qtjed  to  interracial  unity  by  Mrs. 
swer  to  Ihe  query  as  to  whether  '  Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  pfesi- 
the  Army  would  continue  mer-  dent  of  the  National  Council  of 
chandise  advertising  schedules  Negro  Women;  Mrs.  ^Eleanor 
in  WanP.  stored  affedled.  that  it*Roosevelt.  uniteif’"  Feature  Syn- 
was  the  intention  of  the  Army  to  dicate  columnist;  Dorothy 
carry  forward  all  normal  prac-  Thompson,  columnist  for  Bell 
tices  of  the  company.  .  ,and  North  American  New^aper 

The  Ward  company  used  more  Alliance,  and  Mrs.  Bettye  Mur- 
than  dailr  KWRPRPeiH  tefc  *phy,  Bal4imore.  NttrMvtlr<Rots. 
weei^*lrMffudinf  Al  (iitfed  <VWWe  'respondent. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE 
TO  ADVERTISE  IN 
TOMORROW'S  NEWSPAPER 
TODAY? 


It  will  tell  more  and 
more  the  inwardness 
and  oneness  of  events 
in  this  world  ...  * 


The  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  of  today 
meets  an  able  editor’s  challenging  require¬ 
ments  of  "tomorrow’s  newspaper.”  Respon¬ 
sive  readership  to  such  a  paper  recognizes  in 
its  advertising,  as  well  as  in  its  editorial  and 
news  appeal,  the  direaive  of  tomorrow’s  de¬ 
mands.  Seldom  can  so  alert  an  audience  be 
reached  through  a  singh  medium. 


MoNtw* 


the 


^fixcerpl  Irofn  AA.editoriak 
entitkd.  ''Totmomm's  Sews- 
p^per  7brf«y/'by  Erwin 
Canham.  Managing  Editor  of 
The  ChrisHmn  Science  Monitor. 
A  folder ^ontainigg  a  reprint 
of  this  editorial  will  be  sent 
on  request 


PwUtsM  h' 

The  Chriscian  Science  Publishinf 
One.  Norway  Screec.  BoMon  IV  Man 
ar  Bmofb  Oguno 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Miami  Sc-Un 
Kansas  Oty  San  FranciKo  Loa  Angeles  $«■* 
London  Geneva  Sydney  i 
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Today  the  aircraft  engine  exhaust  Manifold  is  a 
highly  complex  and  exacting  system  requiring 
technical  skills  of  a  high  order  for  its  efficient 
design  and  for  production  in  quantity.  In  this 
field,  the  Ryan  Aeronautical  Company  has  been 
a  pioneer.  It  was  foremost  in  making  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  exhaust  systems  a  specialty 
in  itself. 

In  engineering  and  producing  Ryan  Manifolds 
every  effort  is  made  to  reduce  maintenance  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  minimum.  But,  regardless  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  any  piece  of  aircraft  equipment  is 
designed  or  produced,  educational  assistance  in 
the  field  is  necessary.  For  Ryan  Manifolds,  in 
common  with -all  technical  products,  achieve 
their  greatest  potential  when  the  most  precise 
knowledge  of  their  functions  and  capabilities  is 
known,  appreciated  and  exploited. 


To  afford  customers  opportunity  to  get  the  full 
benefits  from  its  exhaust  manifolds,  Ryan’s  Mani¬ 
fold  Service  Department  is  staffed  by  especially 
trained  personnel  chosen  from  experts  within 
the  Ryan  factory. 

These  men,  in  addition  to  their  "know-how** 
born  of  long  experience,  are  imbued  with  the 
same  desire  for  perfection  in  operation  as  their 
fellow  workers  in  the  factory  are  enthusiastic  in 
attaining  perfection  in  manufacture. 


RELY  ON  RYAN  TO  BUILD  WELL 


RYAN 

OeSIGNS  IT 
BUILDS  IT 


RYAN  AERONAUTICAt  COMPANY,  SAN  DIEGO-  ‘ 

MEMBER,  AIRCRAFT  WAR  PRODUCT/ON  COUNCIL.  INC. 


1922-  1944 


EASTERN  OFFICE:  420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17 


AND  StRViCtS  IT 


DESIGNERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  COMBATANT  TYPE  AIRPLANES  AND  EXHAUST  MANIFOLD  SYSTEMS 

iOlTOR  &  PUILISHER  for  JoBBary  13.  1946 


RADIO  COVERAGE 

THE  broadcasting  industry  was  going 
down  the  right  road  when  it  decided 
to  spend  a  million  dollars  cooperatively 
to  measure  radio  audiences  nationally — 
but  it  has  taken  the  wrong  turn  at  the 
crossroads  and,  sadly  enough,  the  national 
advertiser  and  agency  groups  have  gone 
along  with  it. 

This  publication  for  years  has  urged 
broadcasters  to  develop  a  standard  of 
measurement  for  radio  audiences  to  pro¬ 
vide  something  accurate  and  concrete  for 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  place  of  the 
“blue  sky"  claims  of  audiences  prevalent 
heretofore.  The  Broadcast  Measurement 
Bureau  is  now  engaged  in  spending  a  lot 
of  money  to  find  out  something  that  most 
advertisers  and  agencies  could  easily  ad¬ 
mit — that  people  with  radios  in  their  homes 
generally  time  in  at  least  once  a  week  to 
every  station  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  larger 
metropolitan  nnarkets. 

A  million  mail  ballots  to  a  selected 
cross-section  list  will  find  out  how  many 
people  In  each  county  listened  at  least 
once  a  week  to  each  nearby  radio  station. 
Counties  that  vote  more  than  90%  in  this 
manner  for  a  station  will  thus  give  that 
station  a  “primary  rating”  in  that  county. 
Lesser  percentages  will  give  the  stations 
“secondary”  and  “tertiary”  ratings. 

According  to  BMB  this  “will  bear  the 
same  relation  to  radio  broadcasting  as 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  bears  to 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  Traffic 
Audit  Bureau  bears  to  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising.” 

This  is  a  dangerously  misleading  com¬ 
parison — because  the  BMB  measurement 
plan  bears  positively  no  resemblance  to 
the  ABC  operation,  therefore  there  can 
be  no  comparison. 

The  ABC  checks  every  copy  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  that  is  sold,  and  adver¬ 
tisers  or  agencies  can  see  exactly  how 
many  copies  are  sold  and  the  area  in 
which  they  are  .sold. 

BMB  is  not  measuring  “circulation”  of 
radio  stations.  It  is  measuring  “potential 
listeners"  which  has  no  relation  at  all  to 
"circulation.”  To  say  that  a  radio  station 
has  “x”  circulation  because  the  BMB  poll 
revealed  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
the  surrounding  area  tuned  into  that  sta¬ 
tion  at  least  once  during  the  week  is  as 
^•lae  as  claiming  that  a  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  includes  everyone  that  looked  at 
the  paper  once  during  the  week,  whether 
they  picked  it  up  on  a  bus  or  subway  or 
bought  it  themselves. 

Advertisers  would  scoff  at  any  news¬ 
paper  survey  that  included  in  "circula¬ 
tion”  the  once-a-week  glancers.  And  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  advertisers  and 
agencies  can  accept  the  type  of  figures  the 
broadcasters  now  propose  to  obtain. 

Radio  stations  will  never  be  able  to 
q;>eak  of  their  “circulation”  until  they  find 
out  "who  listens  to  what  station  for  how 
long.”  As  Fred  Allen  said  early  last  year: 
"Everything  in  radio  is  as  fleeting  as  a  but¬ 
terfly’s  cough.”  This  nation  of  dial  twisters 
tunes  in  to  programs,  not  stations,  and  it 
is  the  program  that  has  the  circulation,  not 
the  station. 
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Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  hook!  That 
they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and 
!ead  in  the  rock  for  ever! — ^Joh,  XIX;  23,  24. 


SUCCESS  TO  PRESS  MISSION 

'THREE  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  left  this  week  for  a  three- 
month  globe-girdling  trip  to  promote  the 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  every 
friendly  national  capital.  We  wish  them 
God-speed  and  success  on  their  mission 
and  we  are  sure  the  prayers  of  every 
American  newspaper  man  are  with  them 
for  a  safe  and  fruitful  trip. 

Many  of  us  have  looked  with  envy  on 
these  men  who  are  to  see  more  of  the 
world  in  three  months  than  most  of  us' 
will  in  a  life  time.  But  Wilbur  Forrest 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Ralph 
McGill  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and 
Dean  Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism  are  not  on 
a  junket.  ’They  have  embarked  on  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  dangerous  voyage  to  promote  a 
cause  in  which  we  all  have  an  interest. 

From  their  records  as  newspaper  men, 
and  from  the  intensity  of  their  prepara¬ 
tions  to  make  this  trip  on  short  notice,  we 
are  assured  they  will  ably  represent  the 
American  press  in  all  their  discussions  and 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  free  press  in  places  where  it  is 
not.  or  has  not,  been  free. 

Godspeed. 

ANOTHER  'HOT  SPRINGS' 

HOT  SPRINGS  is  the  scene  of  another  bat¬ 
tle  by  the  press  to  record  events  for  the 
American  people  that  are  likely  to  affect 
them  seriously.  The  present  conflict  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  officials  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  is  not  as  historic  as  the 
1943  "Battle  of  Hot  Springs”  at  the  first 
international  food  conference.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  important  to  people  and  press. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Institute  is 
composed  of  private  individuals  from  coun¬ 
tries  bordering  the  Pacific  area  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments  there.  Unanswered  charges  from 
several  persons  say  the  Institute’s  record 
has  not  been  entirely  clean  in  its  relations 
with  the  Japanese  prior  to  the  war.  One 
member  of  the  Institute  for  20  years  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher  that  he  still  does  not 
know  the  purpose  of  the  organization.  And 
now  we  learn  that  the  Hot  Springs  con¬ 
ference  includes  official  delegates  from  the 
governments  of  several  interested  nations. 

The  press  of  this  country  was  sadly  un¬ 
aware  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
but  press  associations  were  requested  for 
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coverage  by  newspapers  of  other  nations 
around  the  world. 

And  to  top  it  all  off,  reporters  are  in  such 
disfavor  at  Hot  Springs  that  the  Institute 
attempted  to  ban  them  from  the  hotel 
where  the  sessions  are  being  held. 

Why  such  secrecy?  If  this  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  of  any  kind,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
is  going  on.  Particularly  so  if  the  topic 
for  discussion  involves  the  future  of  Japan, 
which  is  the  hated  enemy  of  all  of  us. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  owes  ' 
an  explanation  to  the  people  through 
proper  coverage  by  the  press  as  to  its  pur¬ 
poses,  its  program  and  discussion  and  the 
decisions  made.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  taste  for  semi-official  bodict 
meeting  in  secret  session  and  making  un¬ 
dercover  dwisions  vitally  affecting  them. 

COMMUNICATIONS  MERGER 

RENEWAL  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
sub-committee  investigation  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  merger  of  international  communi¬ 
cations  systems  will  bear  watching  by  all 
newspapers.  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler, 
chairman  of  the  group,  has  revealed  that 
the  “Administration”  has  tentatively  en¬ 
dorsed  the  idea,  and  that  can  only  mean 
some  sort  of  approval  from  both  the  White 
House  and  the  Attorney  General’s  oflBce. 

The  press  has  an  important  stake  in 
international  communications  and  any  ac¬ 
tion  that  may  result  in  an  increase  in 
rates  or  place  direct  government  control 
over  press  messages  should  be  fought  vig¬ 
orously.  The  committee  probably  will 
not  make  recommendations  for  sonw 
months,  but  we  earnestly  urge  its  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  failure  ' 
to  omit  press  organizations  as  Press  Wire-  ^ 
less,  from  such  a  merger,  and  we  ask  it  to  | 
guard  the  press  against  any  possible  gov-  ^ 
ernment  control  in  its  international  news  fj 
collection  or  dissemination.  ^ 

Proponents  of  the  unification  scheme  | 
point  to  the  success  of  foreign  systems  uo-  | 
der  various  governments.  They  overlook  | 
the  degree  of  government  control  involved  | 
in  this  subsidized  arrangement.  They  also  I 
claim  one  organization  could  provide  | 
cheaper  rates,  forgetting  that  antiquated 
cable  setups  would  have  to  be  carried  by  i 
more  efficient  radio  organizations  with  the 
former  a  financial  drag  on  the  latter. 

Control  of  international  communications 
in  one  organization,  particularly  if  it  is 
government,  embodies  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
fluencing  traffic  flow,  favoritism  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  blindness  to  new  tedmical  de¬ 
velopments,  and  especially  the  threat  of  a 
manufacturing  monopoly. 

Neiffier  the  American  press  nor  Ameri¬ 
can  business  institutions  can  afford  to  work 
through  a  system  with  such  obvious  draw¬ 
backs.  The  press  needs  absolute  freedom 
in  its  ^lews  operations  and  it  requires 
speedy,  efficient  transmission  assuring 
priority  handling  of  its  urgent  messages. 

The  present  vast  communications  system 
surrounding  this  country  has  been  the 
direct  result  of  vigorous  competition  and 
we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to 
help  a  few  of  the  lesser  companies  pull 
their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  by  force¬ 
fully  merging  them  with  stronger  ones. 

*  FUlLISHIRfM^  JoBUMY  13.  1«4I 
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STANLEY  BAUBAIRE.  publish¬ 
er,  Hanford  (Cal.)  Sentinel 
Journal,  has  been  reelected 
preaident  of  the  South  San  Joa¬ 
quin  Valley  unit,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

Jack  Beoient,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Albion  (Mich.) 
Evening  Recorder,  has  been  re¬ 
appointed  to  a  three-year  term 
on  the  Sheldon  Hospital  board 
of  trustees.  Walter  S.  Kennedy 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Reorder,  was  chairman  of 
the  recent  Calhoun  County  Re¬ 
publican  convention  and  was 
named  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Jan.  12. 

Justus  Craemer,  publisher 
of  the  Orange  ( Cal. )  Daily 
New$,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  National  Association  of 
RallrosKl  and  Utilities  Commis¬ 
sioners,  for  the  third  time.  He 
is  California  State  Railroad 
(Commissioner. 

Robert  L.  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  is  resident  of  a 
newly-formed  Los  Angeles  floral 
concern,  "Mission  Flowers,”  of 
which  W.  P.  Powell,  also  of  the 
Daily  News,  is  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Earl  Eastwood,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  ( O. )  Journal, 
has  resigned  because  of  illness 
in  his  family  and  will  join  the 
staff  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. ) 
rimes  Jan.  15.  Formerly  with  the 
Indianapolis  News  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Mr.  East- 
wood  joined  the  Journal  and  the 
Dayton  Herald  in  1934  as  chief 
editorial  writer.  Arthur  S. 
Bigelow,  former  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  Journal  since 
Se^mber,  will  succeed  him. 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  president 
of  the  Express  Publishing  Co., 
has  been  named  San  Antonio 
representative  on  the  Texas  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis. 

WouAM  M.  McIntosh,  pub* 
llsher  of  the  San  Antonio  Light: 
and  Frank  Huntress,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  mana^pr  nf  the  San  Antonio 
Express  -  Evening  News,  have 
been  named  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  directors. 


Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 
Mr.  Rich  has  been  a  member 
of  the  paper's  advertising  staff 
since  1932. 

Don  Link,  business  office  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  ( Mich. ) 
Monitor-Leader,  and  Mrs.  Link, 
are  parents  of  a  son,  born  in  a 
Mt.  Clemens  hospital  Jan.  2. 

Malcolm  Donnelley,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  San  Diego  ( Cal. )  Jour¬ 
nal  sports  staff,  has  joined  the 
U.P.  business  department  in  San 
Francisco. 

Colin  A.  Stillwacen,  credit 
manager  of  the  now  defunct 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  Ryan  Aero¬ 
nautical  Co.,  San  Diego. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FREDERICne  W.  WILLIG,  70, 

who  covered  the  court  house 
beat  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  32 
years  and  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  Louisville  Times  since 
1923,  has  retired  from  service. 
He  began  newspaper  work  on 
the  old  Louisville  Anzeiger, 
German  language  newspaper, 
in  1898. 

Moses  Berkman,  political 
writer  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  notified  by 
Newsweek  magaxine  that  his 
pre  -  election  forecast  in  the 
magazine’s  poll  of  political 
writers  throughout  the  country 
was  “100%  accurate.” 

Betty  Blanchard,  former  real 
estate  editor  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbury  Democrat  as  city 
hall  reporter.  Albert  L.  Mar- 
•nN,  for  18  years  with  the  Re¬ 
publican,  A.-nerican  and  Sunday 
Republican,  has  resigned,  effec¬ 
tive  Feb.  1,  to  join  the  staffs 
of  the  North  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Chronicle  and  the  .Franklin 
( Mass. )  Sentinel,  a  weekly. 
Edmund  Leamy,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  Democrat, 
has  resigned  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Neio  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  as  a  feature  writer. 

William  C.  O’Neil,  head  of 
the  Greenfield  office  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
resigned  to  become  news  editor 
of  WTAG,^  Worcester. 

Charles  Lipcombs,  on  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  city 
desk  (lobster  shift)  is  the 


father  of  a  son,  bom  an  hour 
after  midnight  on  Jan.  1  at 
Physicians’  Hospital,  Jackson 
Heights. 

iRiTA  Van  Doran,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Weekly  Book  Review  and  Bur¬ 
ton  Rascoe,  drama  critic  of  the 
New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
were  members  of  the  committee 
judging  the  Southern  Author’s 
Award  for  1944. 

Lamar  Middleton,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  appointed  cable 
editor  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency. 

Adrian  Spies,  feature  writer  j 
for  the  New  York  Mirror,  and 
Virginia  Eiseman,  editor  of 
Real  Story  magazine,  have  re¬ 
cently  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

J.  Herbert  Altschull,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
York  ( Pa. )  Gazette  <&  Daily, 
has  been  discharged  from  mili¬ 
tary  duties  after  service  with 
the  U.  S.  Marines  and  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  staff  of 
AP.  He  is  also  celebrating  the 
arrival  of  a  baby  daughter. 
Carey  Thomas  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Philadelphia  office 
of  the  AP  from  Louisville. 

Jack  Ryan  of  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is 
announcing  he  has  a  son.  Laioiy 
Flick,  the  Bulletin’s  former  city 
editor,  is  reported  improved  in 
health.  He  has  been  in  the 
hospital  for  some  time. 

Jules  Maitland,  formerly  with 
the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  U.P.. 
has  joined  the  San  Diego,  Cal. 
U.P.  bureau  after  his  recent  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy. 

James  Hughes,  former  tele¬ 
type  operator  in  the  Nashville 
AP  bureau,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  of  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  where  he  used  to 
be  a  copy  boy. 

Walter  A.  Hackbardt  has 
leased  the  Howard  City  (Mich.) 
Record,  a  weekly,  after  man¬ 
aging  it  the  past  18  months. 
Hackbardt  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Record  and 
then  worked  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  and  the 
Rockford  (Mich.)  Reyister  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Howard  City. 

Horace  M.  Coats,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  will  become  editor  of 
Outdoor  Indiana,  and  publicity 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


In  The  Business  Office 


W.  MURRAY  METTEN,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  Eve- 
has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 
He  succeeds  John  Marston  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  resigned. 

Ted  Morse,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lancaster  ( O. )  Eagle- 
GMettc,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  and  part-owner  of  the 
Woodstock  ( Ill. )  Journal  and 
Downer’s  Grove  (Ill.)  Journal, 
weeklies. 

I<ouis  M.  Rich  has  been  ap- 
Pototed  assistant  national  ad- 
’wtising  manager  of  the  Des 
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Performing  a  Vital  Community  Service 

YOllR  BABY  and  MINE 

by  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 

Now  more  than  ever  with  the  war-time  shortage  of  physi¬ 
cians,  is  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred’s  Bahy  advice  indispensable 
to  Mothers.  A  complete  department  on  baby  care,  it  also 
inclndea  free  leaflets  and  the  personal  counsel  of  Mrs. 

EUdred  ...  a  colnmnist-guide  for  mothers  for  a  quarter- 
century.  A  leader  in  readership  and  mail-pull  in  all 
subscribing  papers. 

For  Proofs  and  Terms,  Wire,  the 
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"Your  column 
is  one  of 
the  very  best 
ever 

carried  in 
The  Times- 
Dispatch." 

VIRGINIUS  DABMEY.  EdHer. 
The  Blekssemd  Tlmes-Dlspateh 


MARQUIS 

CHILDS 

Marquis  Childs  will  start  next 
week  cabling  daily  reports  on 
the  European  political  crisis 
from  London.  Hien  he  will 
go  on  to  Brussels,  Paris  and 
Rome  for  a  two-month  round¬ 
up  of  political  news. 

Orders  for  this  series  are  roll¬ 
ing  in  fast.  In  writing  to 
Childs  about  the  European 
trip,  Virginius  Dabney, 
famed  editor  of  TTie  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatefa,  said: 

am  glad  to  hear  you  are 
going,  for  I  believe  you  can 
perform  a  real  service  in 
clarifying  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  disturbing  us 
all  at  this  time. 

’’^Your  column  is  one  of  the 
very  best  ever  carried  in  the 
Times-Dispatch  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  its  continued 
excellence.” 

XXynJiijLjSL^ 
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director  for  the  Indiana  State 
Conservation  and  Highway  De¬ 
partments.  He  succeeds  Arthur 
P.  Tiernan,  at  one  time  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Star,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  secretary  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  War  and  Community  Fund. 

Pat  Hogan,  former  Log  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  court  reporter, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  lob¬ 
ster  trick,  on  the  city  desk,  re¬ 
placing  Glenn  Alter,  who  has 
tkken  the  OPA  beat.  John 
I^sE,  former  OPA  beat  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  shifted  to  re¬ 
write.  Bernie  Weissman,  who 
helped  cover  the  Chaplin  case, 
is  now  courts  reporter,  and  Carl 
Greenberg,  political  editor  who 
had  been  covering  the  Chaplin 
case,  has  returned  to  his  duties 
at  Sacramento. 

Ray  Leavitt,  former  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  city  hall  reporter, 
who  has  been  in  the  London  of¬ 
fice  of  the  OWI,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  owl’s  San  Francisco 
office. 

£!d-E.  Herwig,  for  the  past  year 
chief  ^itorial  writer  for  the 
Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal,  and 
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former  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  De¬ 
troit  newspaper  man,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  rest  at  his  home 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  before 
assuming  a  new  post.  Herwig,  in 
1941,  won  one  of  the  National 
Headliners  Club  awards. 

Leon  Shaver,  former  member 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean’s 
sports  staff,  has  returned  to  his 
former  position  after  an  ex¬ 
tended  sick  leave. 

Ben  Kartman,  make-up  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
19  years  and  at  one  time  Chicago 
correspondent  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  has  joined  the  Chicago 
office  of  Howard  &  Mayer  &  As¬ 
sociates,  publicity  firm. 

Maxine  Yarbrough,  rewrite 
and  church  page  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  has  been 
appointed  assitant  to  Max  Platt- 
ner  of  station  WDAE,  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Times  station.  She  will 
aid  in  handling  publicity  for  ra¬ 
dio  and  amusement  enterprises. 

Charles  Densmore,  swing  man 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Journal. 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT  COLEMAN  A.  HAR¬ 
WELL.  executive  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  on 
leave  of  absence  with  the  armed 
forces,  has  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
after  18  months’  overseas  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Allied  Military 
CJovernment  in  North  Africa. 
Sicily  and  Italy.  He  entered 
service  in  May.  1943.  and  after 
training  left  immediately  for 
overseas  duty. 

First  Lt.  Grady  Clay.  Jr., 
photographic  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal’s  Sunday 
department  on  leave,  visited  in 
Louisville  after  serving  as  as¬ 
sistant  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Kurooean  edition  of  Yank  since 
last  February.  Responsible  for 
distribution  of  Yank  in  Italy 
and  southern  France.  Clay  ar¬ 
ranged  for  copies  to  be  dropped 
by  parachute  to  troops  who 
landed  on  the  French  southern 
coast  and  also  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  copies  to  be  shipped  on 
landing  craft. 

Lt.  Jay  Dugan,  on  the  news 
staff  of  Uie  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
when  he  entered  military  serv¬ 
ice.  has  completed  21  missions 
and  179  combat  hours  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  area 
.serving  with  an  Emergency 
Rescue  Squadron. 

Bill  Lovejoy,  former  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger  reporter 
who  turned  policeman  after  his 
paper  closed  three  years  ago. 
has  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  Army  for  overseas  duty. 

T/Sgt.  S.  Martin  Kivel,  Mar¬ 
ine  Corps  combat  correspondent, 
former  New  York  Daily  News 
assistant  city  editor,  has  been 
commissiond  a  second  lieutenant 
and  assigned  to  the  Third  Am¬ 
phibious  Corps  in  ttie  Pacific  as 
assistant  public  relations  officer. 
Early  in  the  war  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Alaska  as  a  marine 
correspondent  and  later  saw  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Marshalls  and  Mari¬ 
anas. 

Ens.  Dan  Hull,  former  indus¬ 
trial  and  labor  news  reporter 


for  the  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 
American,  has  been  transferred 
from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  a  Navy 
school  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cyril  “Pete"  Zurlinden,  for¬ 
mer  correspondent-in-charge  of 
the  AP  office  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
has  been  commission^  to  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Coips,  from  the  rank  of  tech¬ 
nical  sergeant.  As  a  Marine 
Corps  combat  correspondent  he 
saw  action  at  Tarawa,  Saipan, 
and  Tinian.  He  is  now  assistant 
marine  public  relations  officer 
of  the  Fifth  Amphibious  Corps 
in  the  Pacific. 

Bennett  Russell,  radarman 
third  class,  formerly  employed 
in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News¬ 
papers,  has  been  given  an  hon¬ 
orable  medical  discharge  from 
the  Navy. 

Hugh  F.  Dowell,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  chief  specialist  in  the 
Navy.  He  is  with  the  recruiting 
office  in  Indianapolis. 

Lt.  LeRoy  D.  Simmons,  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Telegram, 
now  a  Navy  public  relations 
officer  in  San  Francisco,  his 
wife  and  three  children  suffered 
injuries  recently  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Colfax, 
Cal.  Lt.  Simmons,  the  most 
seriously  injured,  was  reported 
in  “good”  condition  at  DeWitt 
General  Hospital. 

Lt.  Comm.  W.  C.  “Clift”  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  former  co-publisher  of 
the  Turlock  (Cal.)  Journal,  is 
stationed  aboard  the  new  super¬ 
carrier  U.S.S.  Shangri-La. 

Second  Lt.  Donald  McCarthy, 
a  reporter  on  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  before 
entering  the  service  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1943,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  over  Germany. 
He  is  a  P-47  pilot.  His  father, 
Leon  J.  McCarthy,  is  publisher 
of  the  Canandaigua  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Messenger. 

Sgt.  Jack  Lefler,  on  leave  as 
editor  in  the  Arizona  bureau  of 
AP,  has  been  transferred  from 


Luke  Field,  Ariz.,  to  Camp 
Maxey,  Paris,  Tex.  At  Lukt 
Field,  he  was  editor  of  Luka- 
munique,  the  post’s  newspaper. 
Cpl.  Barney  Gallagher,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  HaverhW 
( Mass. )  Record  and  former  co^ 
respondent  for  the  Boston  Post, 
has  taken  over  as  editor  of  Lu- 
komunique. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Dan  Crumley,  oq 
leave  as  a  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga¬ 
zette  staff  member,  recently  un¬ 
derwent  two  operations  at  the 
naval  hospital  at  Oakland,  CaL 
He  is  a  veteran  of  armed-guaid 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Maj.  John  M.  Walters,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis. )  Press-Gazette,  has  been 
visiting  in  Green  Bay. 

Lt.  Tom  Vickerman,  former 
Chicago  Daily  News  reporter 
and  previously  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Chicago  City  Newt 
Bureau,  has  been  assigned  at  a 
public  relations  officer  attached 
to  the  Sixth  Service  Command 
in  Chicago.  He  was  formerly  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Roberts. 


Wedding  Bells 


ROSALIND  HASBROUCK,  of 

the  Hartford  ( Conn. )  Timet 
editorial  staff  and  Ensign  W. 
Harley  Rudkin,  former  theatm 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mata.) 
Daily  News  and  now  in  the 
mer^ant  marine,  were  mar¬ 
ried  Jan.  4  in  St.  Thomas  Epir 
copal  Church,  New  York. 

Ralph  G.  Morrissey,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  copy  desk  staff,  Noth- 
ville  Tennessean,  was  married, 
Jan.  5,  to  Eleanor  Louis  Flemr 
ing  of  Nashville. 

a 

Protests  GI  Joe  Tag 

Newspapers,  individuals  and 
movies  needn’t  call  GI  Joei 
“GI  Joes”  any  more — they  won’t 
answer,  a  sjiokesman  for  a  group 
of  overseas  veterans  announced 
this  week  in  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 
“We’re  tired  of  being  regarded 
as  government  issue.  We’ve  got 
names.” 


For  proofs  and  prices, 
WRITE,  PHONE,  WIRE 


CRIME  SERIES! 


An  ideal  Sunday  feature  is  the 
**What  Has  Happened  to  jusdee” 
series  —  stories  of  outstanding 
crimes.  They  are  the  stories  that 
have  made  big  newspaper  head¬ 
lines,  past  and  present.  Many  of 
the  crimes  are  still  unsolved.  The 
series  was  started  long  ago  as  a 
New  York  Sunday  News  feature. 
Reader  response  was  so  impres¬ 
sive  that  the  stories  became  a 
weekly  “must”.  This  feature  is 
now  available  for  once-a-week 
publication. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  .s/Ww. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Joaaary  13.  IfM 


The  forward  element  is  peeling  off.  The  other  half  of  the 
squadron  will  fly  formation  during  the  attack,  providing 
top  cover.  That’s  how  P-51  Mustangs  take  to  the  warpath 
over  Burma.  And  what  a  hunting  ground  it  has  been. 


Hunting  with  everything  from  bazookas  to  500  lb.  depth 
charges  and  1,000  pound  demolition  bombs.  Mustang 
pilots  have  forced  the  Jap  in  Burma  to  move  furtively  at 
night  and  to  hide  in  the  jungle  during  the  day. 


Like  its  famous  namesake  the  P-51  Mustang  is  tough,  fast,  hard-hitting  and  elusive. 


iVorth  Americcin  Aiziation  Sets  the  Pace 


PlANiS  THAT  MAKI  HtADllNIS.. .  the  P-51  Mustang  fighter  {A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
AT-6  and  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Council,  Inc. 

l»ITOR  A  PURLISHIR  JflMary  13..1f4l  I 
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Sullivan,  Auto  Editor, 
StiU  Rides  in  Higb 

Boston  Globe  'Dean'  Adds  Son's  Duties 
To  Round  Out  an  Exciting  Adventure 


SuUiTon 


By  Robert  Ployicdr 

DEAN  of  automobile  editors, 

James  T.  Sullivan  of  the 
Boston  Globe  at  72  is  reai  estate 
editor  and  travel 
editor,  and  in 
his  59  years  of 
service  has  been 
office  boy,  staff 
reporter,  Irish 
politics  editor, 
verse  columnist, 
sports  reporter, 
bicycle  editor, 
assistant  ex* 
change  editor, 
and  desk  editor. 

Few  chapters 
In  Jim  Sullivan’s 
life  would  fit  the 

Horatio  Alger  framework  of  the 
stories  of  his  youth. 

The  man  with  the  husky  voice, 
tousled  white  hair,  and  patient 
smile  was  the  traditional  West¬ 
ern  Union  messenger  boy,  sold 
the  old  United  Press  the  idea 
of  carrying  its  wires  only,  and 
when  the  U.P.  and  his  $4  a  week 
Job  foMnd,  joined  the  Globe  in 
1885  as  n  copy  boy. 

He  cut  papers  in  the  exchange 
department  by  day,  and  at  night 
covered  dances  and  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  phases  of  that  era — the 
illegal  OTize’fl^ts  in  bams  and 
fiel^.  By  saving  the  money  he 
earned  as  a  referee,  he  had 
enough  to  enter  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  as  a  freshnum  in  1902.  He 
finished  his  work  at  the  Globe 
at  2  a.m.,  then  reported  to 
classes  in  Cambridge  at  9  a.m. 

A  Startling  Thesis 

His  first  long  theme  in  fresh¬ 
man  English  surprised  the  in¬ 
structor.  Its  title  was  “How 
to  Referee  a  Prize  Fight.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  a  prize 
fight?”  the  instructor  asked  him 
privately. 

And  when  Jim  divulged  he 
made  his  tuition  by  refereeing 
them,  the  instructor  pleaded 
that  he  be  smuggled  in  to  view 
•one.  He  went  to  three,  the  last 
in  the  North  End,  when  Sulli¬ 
van  was  attacked  by  one  of  the 
Aghters.  The  instmctor  stood 
in  the  melee  shouting  “the 
Brute!  the  Beast,”  banging  his 
walking  cane  against  the  ropes. 
Another  theme  that  helped  him 
.get  a  B-plus  in  English  was  “The 
Moral  Side  of  the  Immoral 
Woman.” 

General  Taylor,  owner  of  the 
Globe,  equipped  the  building 
next  door  to  the  newspaper  as 
a  gymnasium,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  men  arranged  matches 
there.  Boston  had  five  of  the 
seven  current  world  champions. 
Jim  refereed  fights  all  over  N.  E. 
and  covered  many  of  the  big 
fights— championship  and  others 
— at  Coney  Island  and  elsewhere. 
He  became  a  close  friend  of  John 
L.  Sullivan,  who  in  later  years 
a^ed  him  to  manage  a  trip  to 
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England,  which  failed  to  ma¬ 
terialize. 

■The  first  Wiliiam  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt  300-mile  race  at  Long 
Island  found  Jim  covering  it  for 
the  Globe.  He  recalls  that  it 
started  at  dawn,  was  viewed  by 
more  than  50,000  persons,  was 
run  along  30  miles  of  shore 
roads,  to  which  hurried  Man¬ 
hattan  socialites  from  theater 
performances.  The  six  best 
drivers  in  Europe  drove  in  that 
1904  classic,  Frenchmen  finish¬ 
ing  one  and  two,  of  the  18  cars 
entered,  and  an  American  Pope 
Toledo,  24  h.p.,  finishing  third. 

There  was  one  fatality  in  the 
first  race,  which  was  nm  for  six 
years  imtil  the  old  World  con¬ 
ducted  a  campaign  which  ended 
the  event  because  of  criticism  of 
the  number  of  spectators  and 
participants  killed  annually.  He 
covered  all  of  them. 

Sullivan  knew  Allred  Sloan  as 
a  bearing  salesman,  Gen.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  luiudsen  as  a  plant  man¬ 
ager,  and  many  others  later 
prominent  in  the  automobile  In¬ 
dus^. 

When  Jim  returned  from  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  race  at  Ormond 
Beach,  Fla.,  in  1903,  he  found 
under  his  dormitory  door  14 
notices  from  the  Dean's  office 
demanding  to  know  the  reason 
for  his  absence. 

Steam  versus  'Gas' 

He  recalls  vividly  the  battle 
between  steam  autos,  gasoline, 
and  electric.  The  steamers  lost 
out  because  the  pilot  light  they 
had  forbade  their  being  garaged 
due  to  the  fire  hazard.  The  elec¬ 
trics  could  not  find  batteries  in 
that  day  able  to  make  them  go 
any  distance. 

As  auto  editor,  after  he  quit 
coilege  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
because  he  was  getting  no  sleep, 
he  also  had  to  sell  advertising. 
It  was  the  era  of  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  legislation  seeking  to 
outlaw  cars,  considered  in  &ose 
days  toys  for  the  rich. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bay  State 
Auto  Club,  he  checked  up  on 
proposed  bills,  urged  legislators 
to  give  the  new  mode  of  trans¬ 
portation  a  sporting  chance,  and 
when  a  bill  inimical  to  the  in¬ 
fant  industry  was  up  for  a  vote, 
campaigned  against  it. 

When  John  O’Callahan,  who 
wrote  politics  for  the  Globe, 
died  suddenly,  Sullivan  took 
over  the  Irish  politics  depart¬ 
ment,  always  important  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  once  linked  the  Irish 
assignment  and  his  automobile 
duties  in  a  novel  and  never- 
matched  promotion  scheme. 

Eamon  De  Valera  paid  his 
first  visit  to  this  country  in  1920. 
Some  reporters  who  met  him  in 
Manhattan  asked  questions  which 
showed  little  knowledge  of  Irish 
affairs.  Gaining  the  latter's  at¬ 


tention,  Sullivan  told  him  to 
take  up  note  on  the  questions, 
look  up  the  answers,  and  hold  an 
interview  later  in  the  day. 

When  T.  P.  ( ‘Tay  Pay” )  O’Con¬ 
nor,  oldest  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  arrived  in  the  country,  he 
thus  had  a  friend.  Jim  arranged 
the  first  and  only  time  that  any 
man  spoke  to  the  National  Auto 
Show  in  Chicago  and  that  no  one 
was  allowed  to  sell  cars  during 
the  speech.  The  Irish  mobbed 
the  place,  while  O’Connor  spoke 
for  a  half  hour. 

“It  was  a  case  of  growing  up 
with  the  automobile  industry,” 
Jim  says  today. 

With  Franklin  P.  Adams. 
Strickland  Gilllgan,  Edgar  Guest, 
Newton  Newkirk  and  others, 
Sqllivan  became  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  and  later  vice-president  of 
the  “American  Press  Humor¬ 
ists,”  adding  to  his  other  chores 
a  daily  column  of  topical  verse 
for  the  Globe.  After  a  year,  he 
wrote  the  column  exclusively  for 
the  Chelsea  Gazette  for  some 
years,  until  that  paper  folded 
during  the  last  war. 

Meanwhile.  Sullivan  had  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  figure  at  auto- 
mobiie  events.  One  of  the  first 
auto  stories  he  covered  was  a 
“Climb  to  the  Clouds”  race  at 
Bretton  Woods  in  1902.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  first  Indianapolis  500- 
mile  race  in  1911,  and  each 
succeeding  race  thereafter. 

Post-War  Adviser 

From  the  early  days  of  auto¬ 
mobiles,  during  which  he  was 
not  allowed  to  mention  the 
names  of  car  makes  in  his  copy, 
Sullivan  has  remained  automo¬ 
bile  editor  until  now  the  post¬ 


war  planners  consider  invaluable 
his  predictions  as  to  the  part 
cars  will  play  in  cushioning 
peacetime  conversion. 

“The  motor  industry,”  Sulli-' 
van  declared,  “pulled  the  coun¬ 
try  out  of  the  1907  depression, 
that  in  ^e  20’s,  and  will  be  a 
big  factor  in  stabilizing  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  post-war  era.” 

Re-conversion  to  peacetime 
manufacture  of  cars  will  be  a 
“terrific”  job,  but  not  nearly  m 
bad  if  “the  federal  government 
allows  auto  men  to  tag  units  in 
factories  as  they  now  stand  and 
buy  them,  thus  speeding  the 
government  inventory  which 
postponed  manufacture  after  the 
last  war.” 

The  auto  men  are  willing  to 
pay  cash  for  the  units  this  tun^ 
he  says,  but  “it  will  probably  be 
six  months  before  they  get  the 
green  light.” 

“I  predict  rationing  of  cars  at 
first.” 

In  awarding  Sullivan  the  cita¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  Automobile 
Old  Timers,  Inc.,  inventory  in 
1941,  Treasurer  David  Beecroft 
declared  him  “one  of  the  two 
Boston  •  automobile  editors  who 
persuaded  the  late  Charles  J. 
Glidden  to  sponsor  the  ever- 
famous  Glidden  Tours,  which 
did  so  much  to  make  America 
motor-conscious”  .  .  .  and  termed 
him  a  “Blackstone  in  outlining 
and  securing  liberal  motoring 
legislation  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.” 

“You  have  always  had  a  na¬ 
tionwide  view  of  motoring  activ¬ 
ities,”  Beecroft  said,  which 
doubtless  was  the  most  pungent 
remark  of  the  evening. 


CHARACTER 

Fine  character  in  a  person 
or  a  product  inspires 
confidence . . .  Character  is 
one  of  tlie  qualities  that, 
for  141  years,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  Johnson  Inks. 
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GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

f  hilocMphia  •  Now  York  •  Chicot*  *  Boston  •  SI.  Looit  •  Qovoland 
Oolroil  •  Bcdlimor*  •  Kemtos  City  •  PHtsbortb  •  AHonta  •  Doiios 
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I  wires  hum.  It’s  a  "31”  order — important  instruc- 
for  a  train  soon  to  arrive  and  for  which  the  conductor 
must  sign.  The  station  agent  sets  the  semaphore.  The  red 
light  flashes  its  warning.  The  train  arrives  and  rumbles 
to  a  stop. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  safety  measures  established  by 
Union  Pacific  to  assure  reliable  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  freight.  War  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase  in 
rail  traffic.  As  might  be  expected,  a  large  part  of  that  traf¬ 
fic  has  been  directed  over  Union  Pacific’s  "strategic  middle 
route”  uniting  the  East  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  Through 

Listen  to  "YOUR  AMERICA"  rndio  program  on 
Mutual  nationwide  network  every  Sunday  ^temoon. 
Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  the  time  and  station. 


The  constant  improvements  in  railroading — resulting  in 
safe,  efficient  transportation — are  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  American  system  of  encouraging  workers  to  seek 
advancement  through  personal  enterprise  and  initiative. 
We’re  fighting  and  working  to  maintain  that  spirit  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 


TMt  Plt0eussi¥i 

UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 
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Sell  Related  Items 
In  Food  Advertising 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


Blue  Book  ior  '45 

PREPARATIONS  ior  the  sev¬ 
enth  annual  "Blue  Book/'  a 
cose  history  record  oi  the  most 
successiul  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  oi  the  year. 


(No.  117  in  a  series) 
THOSE  OF  US  who  work  on 

food  accounts  knows  that  so- 
called  independents  did  18 
more  business  in  1943  than  in 
1942.  Chains  showed  a  siight 
falling  off  in  total  sales.  Total 
food  sales  in  all  classifications 
topped  16  billion  dollars,  the 
largest  in  our  history  and  twice 
what  they  were  in  1933. 

Self-service  units  in  both  the 
independent  and  chain  field  con¬ 
tinue  to  replace  the  old  type  of 
store  that  offered  deliveries  and 
credit.  At  the  end  of  1943,  about 
47%  of  all  food  store  employes 
were  women. 

It  is  our  guess  that  chains 
and  super-markets  will  regain 
their  losses  as  soon  as  rationing 
ends;  but  in  the  meantime  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  one 
of  the  smartest  advertising  and 
selling  Jobs  ever  attempted  in 
the  food  field. 

Recipes,  Related  Items 

Each  week  this  writer  spends 
many  hours  with  recipes  and  the 
advertisements  run  by  national 
advertisers  who  specialize  on 
foods.  Frequently  he  sits  in  with 
a  committee  associated  with  the 
American  Spice  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion.  From  these  two  contacts, 
he  is  conscious  of  the  problems 
that  face  any  housewife  who  is 
interested  in  keeping  her  family 
well  fed. 

Up  to  now  most  of  our  chain 
store  people  and  super-market 
operators — two  exceptions.  Safe¬ 
way  and  A  &  P — have  spent  most 
of  their  executive  brains  on  one 
idea;  How  can  we  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  best  of  everything  at 
a  lower  price  than  our  competi¬ 
tors?  And  they  have  done  very 
well.  But  today,  things  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  get  a  bit  complicated. 
In  December  Mayor  LaGuardia 
of  New  York  told  us  we  were 
going  to  have  to  cut  our  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  75%.  And 
we  were  also  told  to  expect  a 
continuing  shortage  of  sugar. 

No  two  markets  are  exactly 
alike.  You  may  find  ample  quan¬ 
tities  of  poultry  in  your  own 
market  while  a  city  100  miles 
away  may  already  have  felt  the 
shortage.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  to  sugar.  Regardless  of  the 
condition  of  stocks  in  your  mar¬ 
ket  today,  you  will  sooner  or 
later  notice  a  scarcity  of  these 
two  items. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor,  we  sug¬ 
gested  an  idea  to  help  solve  the 
shortage  problem.  It’s  as  old  as 
the  hills  and  always  works. 

The  first  step  in  selling  recipes 
and  related  items  is  the  running 
of  a  monthly  recipe  contest.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  food  supplies 
coming  into  your  market  change 
constantly:  and  remember  that 
only  about  one  woman  out  of  15 
has  a  modem  completely  -  in¬ 
dexed  recipe  book  such  as  the 
"Good  Housekeeping  Cook 
Book,’’  the  "Boston  Cooking 


Schooi  Cook  Book"  or  the  "Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  and  Gardens  Cook 
Book.” 

When  her  reguiar  scource  of 
ingredients  dries  up  or  there 
are  shortages  in  staple  lines,  she 
very  often  does  not  know  what 
to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal. 

Sell  some  giant  market  owner 
or  iocal  chain  or  cooperative 
group  the  idea  of  running  a 
monthly  recipe  contest.  Tell  the 
readers-  of  your  paper  that  you 
want  only  recipes  prepared  with 
items  that  are  now  in  your  local 
food  and  meat  markets.  Throw 
out  all  recipes  that  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  this  specification. 

Offer  small  cash  prizes — $10 
first  prize,  $5  second  prize.  $3 
third  prize  and  10  prizes  of  $1 
each.  Let  the  contestant  .send 
you  either  a  baking  . recipe,  meat 
recipe,  or  one  of  those  one-dish 
meals  that  may  be  a  soup,  stew, 
goulash  or  meat  pie  made  with 
cheap  cuts. 

Run  the  contest  ads  for  a  full 
week,  every  month.  Award  the 
prizes  within  three  days  after 
the  contest  closes.  'Then  run  the 
winning  recipes  in  .separate  ads 
on  the  women’s  pages  at  least 
three  times  a  week.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  make  reprints  of  all 
the  prize  winning  ads  and  stuff 
them  in  every  package  of  gro¬ 
ceries  or  meats  sold  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

Related  Items  Sale 

Fully  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
recipes  you  select  as  prize-win¬ 
ners  can  be  used  to  make  special 
counter  displays.  As  an  example, 
suppose  one  of  the  recipes  is  for 
cookies.  Make  a  display  of  a 
bottle  of  vanilla,  1  pound  of 
sugar,  can  of  baking  powder, 
box  of  salt,  bag  of  flour,  quart 
of  milk  and  whatever  else  used 
in  the  recipe.  A  simple  hand¬ 
made  sign  with  the  display,  list¬ 
ing  the  items  and  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  making  one  batch 
of  cookies,  will  sell  dozens  of 
women  the  idea. 

’There  are  three  reasons  why 
this  program  will  work  in  any 
food  store:  (1)  ’The  recipes  are 
from  your  own  market;  they  are 
confined  to  current  ingredients 
that  the  food  store  has  in  stock. 
(2)  Running  a  recipe  over  the 
signature  of  a  local  housewife 
adds  to  its  news  value  and  to  its 
more  easy  acceptance  by  the 
reader.  (3)  Most  of  the  recipes 
will  be  inexpensive  and  easily 
prepared. 


15%  Profit  Share 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  newspapers,  has  an* 
nounced  that  15%  of  the  1944 
profits  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
will  be  shared  with  the  em¬ 
ployes.  Individual  amounts  will 
be  based  on  each  employe’s  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  last  five  years.  For¬ 
mer  employes  now  in  service 
also  will  benefit. 


were  begun  this  week  by  the 
Bureau  oi  Advertising,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  While  invitations  to 
submit  entries  have  been  sent 
only  to  advertising  agencies  in 
the  U.  S.  ond  Canada.  William 
A.  Thomson,  director  oi  the 
Bureau,  explained  that  any  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  who  used 
newspaper  space  in  1944  is 
entitled  to  submit  an  entry 
direct. 

To  be  considered  ior  publi¬ 
cation,  which  is  scheduled  ior 
late  spring,  all  entries  must  be 
received  by  Feb.  15  at  the  Bu¬ 
reau's  heodquarters,  370  Lex¬ 
ington  Ave.,  New  York  17.  As 
in  the  case  oi  the  two  immedi¬ 
ately  previous  editions,  this 
year's  Blue  Book  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  wartime  advertising. 

Ads  Avcdlable  for 
Church  Loyalty  Drive 

Timed  for  use  in  the  spring 
church  and  synagogue  loyalty 
campaign,  Feb.  18-March  11,  the 
United  Church  CTanvass,  New 
York,  has  made  a  series  of  ads, 
prepared  by  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  available  for  local  spon¬ 
sorship. 

Now  in  its  third  year  the  UCC 
reports  that  such  advertising,  in 
some  cases  sponsored  by 
churches  collectively  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  by  a  local  retailer  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  has  helped  to  increase 
church  attendance,  cooperation 
of  churches,  community  interest 
in  religious  institutions  and  giv¬ 
ing. 

Typical  of  the  ads,  mats  of 
which  are  available  in  various 
sizes,  is  one  showing  a  little  girl 
and  her  wounded  veteran  father 
on  their  way  to  church.  ’They 
may  be  procured  from  the  UCC, 
297  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
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V-Mcril  as  War 
Ad  Theme  Gets 
Shot  in  Arm 

With  mail  from  home  termed 
as  "one  of  the  most  vital  of  tU 
morale  factors  with  our  troopi 
overseas"  by  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  Maj.  Gen.  James  A.  Ufio, 
the  War  Advertising  Council  re¬ 
news  intensive  promotion  of  V- 
Mail  as  a  war  theme  for  adTe^ 
tising.  A  guide  just  released  by 
the  Council  stresses  the  impo^ 
tance  of  writing  frequently  to 
service  men.  but  points  out  that 
space  in  ships  and  planes  is  in 
maximum  demand. 

Consequently  the  objectives  of 
the  campaign  are:  Better  and 
shorter  letters  sent  frequently 
and  the  use  of  V-Mail  as  back¬ 
ground  material  the  guide  sug¬ 
gests  topics  to  use  or  to  avoid  in 
writing  overseas. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ulio  said,  "The  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  America  can  render 
a  distinct  service  to  the  War 
Department  and  the  mailing  pub¬ 
lic  in  putting  this  message 
across,  thereby  making  a  singu¬ 
lar  contribution  to  the  success 
of  this  all-important  program.” 

The  background  information, 
slogans  and  copy  themes  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  guide  are  the  work 
of  the  Grey  Advertising  Agency, 
H.  M.  Warren.  Union  Carbide  k 
Carbon  Co.,  coordinator,  F.  C. 
Decker,  Soft-Lite  Lens  Co.,  cam¬ 
paign  manager,  and  E.  O.  Perrin, 
Council  staff  manager. 


“Oor  20,009 

families 
ought  to 
know  you" 

J.  J.  MoCnfcheon 
Adv.  Manager 
Oermantown  Courier 


“Prom  my  office  window  on  the 
tenth  floor,  I  look  down  on  the 
fifth  busiest  comer  In  Philadel¬ 
phia:  yet.  this  corner  is  eight 
miles  from  the  center  of  the 
city. 

“The  Germantown  Courier  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  busy,  thrlT* 
ing  community  whose  history 
antedates  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Our  local  linage  runs  Into 
seven  figures.  Sure,  it’s  good  for 
a  weekly  publication.  We  can 
do  for  your  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  for  our  local  accounts.  Let 
us  Introduce  you  to  these  local 
outlets  and  our  20,000  famlUee. 

■The  Germantown  Courier  la 
doing  a  swell  job  for  our  adver¬ 
tisers:  and,  if  used  with  the 
Upper  Darby  News  and  the  Main 
Line  Times,  the  advertiser  has 
about  160,000  readers  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phen*  GrMBweod  SOSO 
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KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


Everywhere  they  have  performed  distinguished  service  —  powered  the 
craft  of  valiant  flyers  as  they  won  coveted  decorations.  *  They’ve 
L  blasted  Germans  and  Japs,  and  have  served  the  Russians  and 
British.  *  They’ve  been  America’s  own  liquid-cooled  aircraft 
engines  since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
*  Because  these  engines  are  stream- 
lined,  pilots  have  better  visibility. 
Because  of  their'  dependability, 
they  are  always  ready  to  go. 
Because  of  their  smoothness,  there 
||^  is  less  pilot  fatigue.  Because  of 

their  economy  with  fuel,  their 
range  is  wide.  *  These 
are  engine  qualities  that 
will  be  important 
you  in  the  days  of 
i|j|H||||^^k  far-flung  air  trans- 


POWCREO  BY  ALLISON 

P-jS  — Li^ttnmg 
P-jf — Airacobra 
P-40 —  fy arhawk 
A-j6  and  P-jt  —  Mustang 
P-6j — Kingcobra 

Allison  has  already  furnished 


these  planes. 


LIQUID'COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


liNlkiiMip*ll«,  Ind.  jj^JVIOrO^Jj 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon 

GENERAL  MOTORS  SYMPHONY  OF  THE  AIR- NBC  Network 
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PROMOTION 

Cartoon  Humor  Does 
Good  Promotion  Job 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


THE  MAILBAG  early  this  new 

year  brings  to  our  desk  much 
newspaper  promotion  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  The  first  piece 
to  encourage  our  old  bones  and 
make  us  feel  that  life  is  worth 
living  la  a  booklet  of  inimitable 
cartoons  concerning  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  market  facts  in  gag  form  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Newark  ( N.  J. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Newt.  We've  been  notic¬ 
ing  these  for  some  time  in  the 
trade  papers  and  commented  on 
them  recently  so  were  quite 
pleased  when  Santa  decided  to 
favor  us  with  a  bookful. 

Which  leads  us  to  an  obser¬ 
vation  or  two  concerning  car¬ 
toons  doing  doubie  duty  as  pro¬ 
motion  vehicles  and  pieces  of 
humor.  If  these  ever  fall  to 
your  lot,  one  way  to  do  it  is 
to  sit  down  and  try  to  think  up 
funny  situations  which  are  also 
promotional  for  the  Blatzville 
Bugle.  Personally  we’re  not 
very  good  at  this  and  our  ef¬ 
forts  frequently  look  as  if  we 
were  reaching  ’way  back — as 
indeed  we  are. 

It’s  generally  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  our  estimation,  to  start 
out  with  a  collection  of  cartoons 
built  for  no  motive  beyond  a 
belly  laugh  and  contort  the  most 
likely  prospects  to  double  duty. 
More  traces  of  the  original  hu¬ 
mor  generally  adhere. 

From  Canada 

OUR  Dominion  promotional 

brethren,  although  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  trends  in  the  States, 
still  retain  a  distinct  individu¬ 
ality  and  from  time  to  time  pro¬ 
duce  some  very  fine  and  different 
pieces.  Two  examples  have 
come  to  us  from  W.  G.  Hare, 
circulation  promotion  manager 
of  the  Montreal  Daily  Star. 

’The  first  is  by  all  odds  the  best 
plant  service  men’s  house  organ 
edition  we  have  seen  yet.  En¬ 
titled  the  Home  Front  Newt,  the 
Christmas  edition  is  a  16-page 
tabloid  on  a  grain  finidi  paper 
printed  in  two  colors  or  more. 
’The  first  page  is  in  green, 
yellow,  and  roto  brown.  The 
remaining  pages  contain  com¬ 
binations  of  red,  yellow  and 
of  course,  black  type.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  all  the  men  in  service, 
some  pleasant  reading  matter 
and  perhaps  a  few  too  many 
executive  greetings  plus  news 
comprise  the  contents. 

The  second  piece  is  a  poster 
and  outline  of  a  blood  donor 
campaign  within  the  ranks  of 
Montreal  Star  employes.  Star 
people  were  encouraged  to  give 
blood  in  the  name  of  some  staff 
member  in  the  fighting  forces. 
Names  of  donors  were  not  car¬ 
ried;  only  the  names  of  the 
service  men  who  were  sponsored 
in  this  way. 

“To  date,”  notes  Mr.  Hare, 
“over  190  of  these  boys  in  the 
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forces  have  been  sponsored. 
So  pleased  are  we  with 
the  response,  and  so  enthusi¬ 
astic  was  the  Canadian  Red 
Cross,  that  we  are  going  to  run 
the  whole  campaign,  with  modi¬ 
fications  of  course,  in  the 
Herald.  .  .  . 

“Our  aim  will  be  to  encourage 
companies  to  take  on  individual 
plans  similar  to  ours  and  we 
will  carry  the  names  of  those 
that  do  so.  .  .  .  Oiu*  little  folder 
studiously  avoids  the  rather 
‘bloodthirsty’  type  of  copy  and 
illustration  which  so  often — and 
to  my  mind  erroneously— charac¬ 
terises  Blood  Donor  promotion.” 

Detroit  Mixup 

WE  ARE  like  the  country  editor 

who  never  knows  he  hu  read¬ 
ers  until  he  gets  things  wrong. 
Our  slip  consisted  recently  of 
referring  to  a  booklet,  “Complete 
Guide  For  Disdiarged  Service 
Men,”  as  being  issued  by  the 
Detroit  Newt  instead  of  the  Free 
Prett  where  the  credit  belonged. 
L.  E.  West  of  the  Free  Press 
says  the  News  is  beginning  to 
receive  mail  requesting  the 
booklet. 

We  haven’t  heard  from  Jacob 
Albert  at  the  News  yet  but  are 
putting  all  the  nuiil  in  a  bucket 
of  water  first,  opening  with 
tongs  and  wearing  an  asbestos 
suit  in  expectation  of  doing  so. 
We  are  sure  that  with  the 
brotherly  love  prevailing  among 
the  newspaper  fraternity  in  the 
bustling  automobile  city  tiiat  all 
this  can  be  adjusted  satisfac¬ 
torily.  We  are  properly  penitent. 

Leads  with  Right 

ST.  LOUIS  is  also  a  city  noted 

for  the  peace  and  amity  of  its 
Fourth  Estate,  thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  a  booklet  which 
starts  off:  “This  Is  the  Answer 
of  the  St.  Louit  Pott-Ditpatch 
to  the  Important  Question.  .  . 

You  guessed  it;  the  important 
question  is;  “What  is  happening 
to  newspaper  circulation  during 
these  ^tical  days  of  great 
reader  demand  and  serious  news¬ 
print  shortage?” 

Then:  “the  Post  -  Dispatch 
found  the  answer:  Controlled 
circulation.  .  .  .  1 — Total  circu¬ 
lation  limited;  2 — All  circulation 
promotion  discontinued;  3 — Be¬ 
yond  city-zone  circulation  cut; 
4 — ^No  sales  effort  in  rural  areas, 
and  out-state  subscriptions  dis¬ 
couraged;  5— City-zone  circula¬ 
tion  permitted  only  natiiral  in¬ 
crease  as  beyond  city-zone  cir¬ 
culation  declined.” 

’The  rest  of  the  story  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  show  city  gains  and 
coimtry  losses.  ’The  typography 
is  neat;  the  buff,  brown  and  blue 
combinations  of  colors  attrac¬ 
tive;  words  used  sparingly. 
While  we  don’t  pretend  to  know 
enough  to  get  involved  in  the 


factual  merits  of  the  case,  the 
physical  and  written  presenta¬ 
tion  is  definitely  rapid  and 
pleasant. 

Oregon  Place  Names 

OUT  WEST  local  history  still 

flourishes  with  a  vigor  not 
known  in  the  East.  ’This  helps 
explain  a  nicely  done  100-page 
booklet  on  Oregon  place  names 
recently  issued  by  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  This  isn’t  a 
mass  appeal  effort  by  any  means, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  be.  It 
does  its  job  well  and  we  hope 
that  this  good  work  with  the 
intellectuals  is  matched  by 
equally  good  popular  appeals 
along  other  lines. 

Promotion  Notebook 

WE  ALWAYS  get  out  the  prayer 

rug  and  indulge  in  some 
salaams  in  the  general  direction 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  whenever 
Pierre  Martineau  gets  out  an¬ 
other  of  his  monthly  promotion 
notebooks.  ’They  are  a  veritable 
treasure  trove  of  ideas.  Note 
the  December  table  of  contents: 

Pitttburgh  Press  Home  Appli¬ 
ance  Survey;  Denver  Newt  Ra¬ 
dio  Survey;  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Direct  Mail  Series; 
Chicago  Daily  Newt  Book  Pages; 
New  York  Mirror  Youth  Forum; 
Lot  Angelet  Examiner  Youth 
Activities  Committee;  Mobile 
Prett-Regitter  Institutional  Pro¬ 
motion;  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timet- 
Union  Dog  Show;  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  Promotion  Program; 
Minneapolit  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  Girls’  Chorus;  Lot  An¬ 
gelet  Herald  -  Exprett  Better 
Babies  and  Juvenile  Talent 
Hunt;  Milwaukee  Journal  Fash¬ 
ion  Talent  Search;  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Timet  Fishing  Tackle 
Fund;  Corput  Chritti  (Tex.) 
Caller-Timet  Fishing  ’Trips  For 
Service  Men;  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  &  Sentinel  Em¬ 
ploye  Booklet;  Corpus  CHiristi 
Handbook  of  Facts  for  Employes. 

N.  Y.  Post  Develops 
Media  Calculator 

A  speedy  calculator  which 
provides  line  and  rate  data  for 
New  York’s  eight  major  news¬ 
papers  singly  and  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  is  the  New 
York  Post’s  New  Year’s  gift  to 
space  buyers.  The  “Mastdr  Media 
Calculator”  is  a  6-in.  x  8V&-in. 
card  with  die-cut  circles  on  each 
side  having  openings  in  them  to 
show  the  various  facts. 

Information  provided  includes 
the  September.  1944,  ABC  circu¬ 
lations  of  the  newspapers,  open 
national  rates,  millines,  coverage 
of  key  shoppers  from  “Fact  Find¬ 
ers”  department  store  survey, 
and  the  number  of  lines  a  dollar 
will  buy.  ’The  card  Is  designed 
to  show  this  information  for  sin¬ 
gle  papers  and  for  combinations 
of  two  and  three  papers. 

E.  B.  Foskett,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Post,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  he  believes 
the  calculator  in  the  course  of 
a  year  will  save  space  buyers 
hours  of  time. 

It  is  being  given  free  to  all 
space  buyers  on  the  Post’s  list 
and  to  ottier  buyers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  to  write  for  it. 

■  Dl 


Sweet  16  Page 

EXACTLY  16  years  aftor  po^ 
lishing  a  layout  of  pictures  if 
children  in  the  nursery,  the  w 
ciety  section  of  the  San  Ditgt 
(Calif.)  Union  used  the  laai 
subjects  in  another  layout  ir 
title  “Second  Edition.”  ’The  oiigh 
nal  page  was  used  as  a  flashbeik. 

Years  of  Service 

’THE  Peterborough  (Ont.)  C*. 

aminer  used  a  four-column  eet 
recently  to  give  its  older  em¬ 
ployes  some  recognition  and  it¬ 
self  some  promotion.  Elena 
employes  with  the  longest  aerr 
ice  records  were  grouped,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  304  years  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  paper’s  entire  stat. 

Free  Skating  Lessons 
A  ’THOUSAND  or  more  Minne¬ 
apolis  boys  and  girls  receind 
free  lessons  in  figure  skating  at 
a  four-day  Ice  Skating  Spree  in 
the  municipal  arena  during  the 
holidays.  Children  with  any 
kind  of  skates  were  allowed  is 
use  the  rink,  after  getting  tick¬ 
ets  through  a  coupon  on  the 
Minneapolis  Timet  sports  page. 

E&P  Ad  Inspiration 
’THE  Manson  News  Agency  of 
Rochester  recently  publidiad 
a  half-page  ad  honoring  its  em¬ 
ployes  In  the  armed  forces.  ’Dm 
copy  included  pictures  of  thi 
staff  men  in  service,  a  largi 
photo  of  a  soldier  in  a  foxhoig 
and  the  text  of  an  item  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  reprintlM 
an  Albany  real  estate  firm 
unique  ad:  “Foxhole  For  SalaL* 

500  Names  in  on  Edition 
IN  ONE  edition,  the  New  IM 
( Minn. )  Journal  publidni 
notes  about  more  than  500  local 
service  men  and  women. 


Home  Asks  FM  Pennit 

Federal  Commimications  Coar 
mission  has  received  an  applier 
tion  by  Josh  L.  Home,  publishir 
of  the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Til- 
egram,  for  an  FM  station  on  47,* 
700  kilocycles,  to  cost  $35,300. 


TIME 

The  Vccklr  Ncwunastiinc 
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Finish  fht  Fight  —  with  War  Bonds 


r  Skyscraper 

Sund  where  you  can  look  at  one  single  part 
of  the  Boeing  B-29  Superfortress  . . .  the  huge 
tail,  tall  as  a  three-story  house.  High  above 
you  are  the  deadly  hooded  guns  and  the  tail 

Sinner's  compartment  of  bullet-proof  glass. 

orizontal  tail  surfaces  reach  out  on  either 
side,  wider  than  the  wingspread  of  what  was 
once  considered  a  good-siz^  airplane. 

Size  alone  is  not  the  remarkable  thing 
about  the  B-29,  however;  there  have  been 
big  airplanes  before. 

But  there  has  never  been  a  plane  that 
would  carry  as  heavy  a  bomb  load  so  far, 
so  fast,  so  high. 

Nor  has  such  an  airplane  ever  before 
been  successfully  designed,  built,  tested,  and 


manufactured  in  quantity  ...  in  time  to  get 
into  action  during  a  period  of  war! 

Boeing  measured  up  to  this  stupendous 
task  which  iiKluded  engineering  the  B-29  so 
that  it  combined  high-performance  character¬ 
istics  with  great  load-carrying  ability;  and 
manufacturing  it  on  a  scale  never  before 
thought  possible  for  so  large  and  potent  an 
aerial  weapon. 

This  latter  meant  the  blazing  of  new  trails 
in  tooling  and  production  planning.  It  meant 
the  originating  of  completely  new  facilities 
and  processes.  It  meant  not  only  the  making 
of  the  manufacturing  plan  and  putting  it 
into  operation  in  Boeing’s  own  plants,  but 
assisting  the  other  airc^t  manufacturers. 


which  were  chosen  by  the  Army  to  help 
Boeing  build  the  B-29’s.  And  it  meant  doing 
all  these  things  while  the  Superfortress  itself 
was  still  in  the  development  stage! 

Today  the  Boeing  Superfortresses  are 
taking  their  place  alongside  the  famous  Fly¬ 
ing  R)rtresses  as  a  great  fighting  team.  They 
represent  Boeing’s  effort  to  provide  valiant 
/Xmerican  Air  Force  crews  with  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  weapons  for  performing  their  vital  and 
hazardous  missions. 

When  the  war  is  won,  Boeing  research,  design, 
engineering  and  manufacture  wiU  he  applied  to 
peacetime  airplanes  for  your  use  .  .  .  your  assur¬ 
ance  that  any  product  "Built  by  Boeing"  is  bound 
to  be  good. 
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Advertising  Always 
Vital  NRDGA  Hears 


“ADVERTISING  will,  come  vic¬ 
tory,  occupy  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  place  in  your  planning 
than  it  ever  did  before,”  James 
J.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Timex,  told 
the  closing  session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  in  New  York 
City,  Jan.  11,  “ — that  is  if  your 
store  is  going  places  —  nice 
places." 

Paul  Hollister,  vice-president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  Glenn  Griswold,  editor. 
Public  Relations  News,  and 
Egan  all  agreed  in  their  speeches 
that  retailers  are  going  to  have 
to  sell,  both  their  products  and 
their  institutions  in  the  years 
after  the  war,  that  they  should 
begin  doing  so  now  and  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  do  it 
with  more  intelligence  and  en¬ 
ergy  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Egan  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  easiest  costs  for  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer  to  re¬ 
duce  Is  advertising,  but.  he  add¬ 
ed.  if  advertising  money  “isn’t 
spent  and  spent  wisely,  your 
fixed  costs  will  eat  you  out  of 
house  and  home  in  a  very  short 
time. 

“So  the  solution  then  is  not  to 
reduce  that  very  easily  manipu¬ 
lated  cost,  but  to  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  more  volume  and  more 
profit  and  more  jobs  all  along 
the  line.” 

20  Prime  Advantages 

Questioning  whether  retailers 
have  fully  appreciated  what 
they  have  been  receiving  in  re¬ 
turn  for  their  investment  in 
newspaper  space.  Mr.  Egan,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association, 
listed  the  following  20  prime  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  newspaper,  to 
few  of  which,  he  declared,  other 
media  combined  can  lay  claim: 

1.  The  newspaper  is  the  only 
medium  of  advertising  in  which 
great  numbers  of  persons  cus¬ 
tomarily  look  for  advertisements 
of  merchandise  and '  services 
which  they  are  about  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

2.  Newspaper  circulation  is 
definitely  known. 

3.  Its  space  affords  opportu¬ 
nity  for  effective  illustration. 

4.  It  Is  sure  to  reach  daily  the 
interested  attention  of  an  audi¬ 
ence  In  excess  of  the  circulation 
for  which  the  advertiser  pays. 

5.  In  the  newspaper  one  gets 
the  greatest  definite  circulation 
at  the  least  cost. 

6.  It  permits  with  minimum 
effort  daily  change  In  announce¬ 
ments. 

7.  Mechanical,  art  and  other 
costs  are  relatively  insignificant 
in  newspaper  advertising  as 
compared  with  announcement 
changes  in  other  media. 

8  The  newspaper  is  the  only 
medium  which  awaits  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  reader. 

9.  It  enters  the  home  daily 
with  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  available  at  any  time  to  any 
member  of  the  family. 


10.  Registration  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser's  name,  address,  etc.,  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  a  form  convenient  for 
reference  without  need  of  mem¬ 
orandum. 

11.  Newspaper  advertising  has, 
by  use,  the  overwhelming  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  advertisers 
everywhere. 

12.  It  is  the  only  major  me¬ 
dium  of  local  advertising  for 
which  readers  pay. 

13.  It  reaches  all  classes  of 
people. 

14.  Newspapers  are  the  most 
quoted  medium  in  the  daily  con¬ 
tacts  of  people. 

15.  They  are  looked  upon  for 
guidance  in  every  human  ac¬ 
tivity. 

16.  They  are  the  longest  es¬ 
tablished  regular  medium  for 
the  dissemination  of  facts. 

17.  There  is  no  American  com¬ 
munity  of  any  important  size 
without  its  daily  newspaper. 

18.  Every  issue  of  every  news¬ 
paper  has  something  of  interest 
of  importance  for  every  reader 
in  every  family. 

19.  Newspapers  serve  the  tri¬ 
ple  function  of  instruction,  guid¬ 
ance  and  amusement  for  readers 
of  all  ages. 

20.  Every  newspaper  worthy 
of  the  name  possesses  institu¬ 
tional  prestige  and  authority 
which,  to  some  extent,  are  re¬ 
flected  to  the  merchandise  ad¬ 
vertised  in  its  columns. 

After  describing  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Mr.  Egan  advised  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  prepare  and  use  alert, 
progressive  advertising  “not 
when,  but  be/ore”  sales  become 
harder  to  get  because  the  “face 
it  when  it  comes”  attitude  will 
be  fatal  to  the  store  and  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Help  lor  Retailer 

To  help  create  this  needed  sort 
of  advertising,  the  newspapers, 
Mr.  Egan  said,  are  ready  and 
eager  to  help  the  retailer,  and 
through  the  NAEA  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  are  striving  to  improve 
their  facilities  for  giving  this  aid. 
Therefore,  he  urged  retailers  to 
permit  the  newspapers  to  help 
them  for  “the  time  for  broader 
planning  of  advertising  has 
come  now.” 

Discussing  the  subject  of  re¬ 
tail  public  relations,  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold  asserted  that  “organized 
business  is  faced  today  with  a 
greater  opportunity  and  more 
profound  obligation  than  ever 
before  to  practice  public  rela¬ 
tions.”  He  chided  it  for  having 
put  only  10%  of  the  intelligence, 
energy  and  money  into  selling 
and  distribution  that  it  has  put 
into  the  making  of  goods  and 
declared  that  through  guided 
public  relations  it  must  strive 
for  the  public  confidence  and 
respect  which  has  been  lost  in 
many  cases  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Hollister  agreed  that  the 
major  problem  of  retailers  today 
is  “recapturing  good  public  re¬ 
lations”  and  said  the  retailer 
who  is  not  reaching  for  the 
maximum  in  transactions  is  not 
doing  his  duty  to  provide  for  the 


E  &  P  'Freeze' 

Because  of  an  unusually 
heavy  demand  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  during  1944  in  the  face 
of  WPB  paper  restrictions.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week  is 
forced  to  freeze  its  1945  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  present  leveL 
Current  subscribers  may  re¬ 
new  in  the  usual  way.  Appli¬ 
cants  for  subscriptioiu  will  be 
placed  on  a  waiting  list  until 
a  vacancy  in  the  mailing  list 


many  needed  jobs  of  tomorrow. 
He  then  outlined  an  ideal  local 
use  of  radio  which,  he  believes, 
would  help  attain  these  objec¬ 
tives.  His  plan  incorporated  lo¬ 
cal  community  representatives 
and  was  designed  to  get  best 
“over-the-counter”  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  effectively  use  ra¬ 
dio,  however,  he  asserted  that  a 
department  store  having  a  $50,- 
000  or  larger  advertising  budget 
should  allot  at  least  15%  to  radio 
and  a  smaller  store  at  least  20%. 
This  statement  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  that  50,000  re¬ 
tailers  are  now  using  radio  and 
are  providing  25%  of  radio’s  in¬ 
come,  he  based  on  information 
taken  from  a  Harvard  University 
case  history  study,  "Radio  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  Retailers,”  which 
is  to  be  released  next  week. 


Files  For  FM 

Steps  are  being  taken  in  prep¬ 
aration  to  building  of  an  FM 
station  serving  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  northern  Illinois  by 
WCLO,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Ga¬ 
zette  radio  station,  according  to 
Gordon  Downey,  conrunercial 
manager  of  local  station.  Wash¬ 
ington  engineers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  past  five  months 
to  make  necessary  engineering 
studies  and  to  prepare  data  for 
an  application  to  be  filed  with 
the  FCC.  Construction  of  the  FM 
station  will  begin  when  the  ap¬ 
plication  has  been  approved  and 
building  restrictions  lifted,  he 
said. 

■ 

New  ANA  Members 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  Inc.,  added  13  com¬ 
panies  to  its  membership  list 
during  the  past  four  months. 
They  are:  Angostura  Wupper- 
man  Corp.,  New  York;  Better 
Vision  Institute,  New  York; 
Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee; 
Buick  Motor  Division,  Flint, 
Mich.;  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Divi¬ 
sion,  Detroit;  Philip  Carey  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Comprehensive 
Fabrics,  Inc.,  New  York;  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron; 
Fisher  Body  Division,  Detroit; 
Gorham  Co.,  Providence;  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines,  New 
York;  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  Boston,  and  Silex  Co.,  Hart¬ 
ford. 


Opens  N.  Y.  Bureau 

Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
announces  the  opening  of  a  New 
York  service  bureau  at  743  Fifth 
Ave. 
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Ad  Man's  Photo 
Idea  Becomes 
National  Appeal 

To  knock  out  some  of  the  ovtr* 
optimism  that  developed  in  the 
public  attitude  prior  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  counter-offensive  and  to 
help  prevent  it  from  repestini, 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  this  week 
featured  a  full-page  picture  of « 
doughboy  killed  in  action  on  t 
barren  battlefield.  Across  the 
picture  was  the  caption  .  . 
"That’s  right,  the  War  Is  Over 
.  .  .  for  Him.” 

The  picture  was  made  by  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Photographer  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Allen  in  Italy  last  spring. 
Interviewed  on  a  Vox  Pop  radio 
program  originating  in  New 
York  City,  Allen  revealed  he 
had  made  the  picture  on  Moth¬ 
er’s  Day. 

“I  came  upon  the  scene  as  1 
was  returning  from  action  up  at 
the  forward  line,”  Allen  related. 
“That  chap  was  badly  banged 
up.  He  was  all  through.” 

The  play  on  the  picture  wu 
made  in  the  Seattle  Post-IntelMr 
gencer  during  the  6th  War  Loac 
drive.  Then  William  Randolph 
Hearst  instructed  other  papen 
to  reprint  it.  The  New  York 
Journal- American  found  so  much 
favorable  reaction  to  it  that  a^ 
rangements  were  made  to  print 
copies  on  coated  paper  and  offer 
them  for  posting  in  business  of¬ 
fices  and  factories.  A  spokesman 
said  this  week  the  special  print¬ 
ing  had  run  to  150,000  copies. 

E.  T.  Stone,  managing  editor  of 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  gave  cred¬ 
it  for  the  picture  idea  to  J.  J. 
Atkinson,  advertising  director, 
who  saw  it  as  an  opportune  tieup 
for  the  War  Bond  appeal  and  so 
effort  to  head  off  a  threatwmd 
welder’s  strike  in  shipyards. 

“The  idea  was  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,”  said  Mr.  Stone. 

■ 

Promotion  Nets  $1,287 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trill- 
une  has  presented  to  the  South 
Bend  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
the  South  Bend  Community 
Fund  the  net  proceeds  of 
$1,287.32  from  the  presentation 
in  that  city  of  Verdi’s  “La  Travi- 
ata”  by  artists  from  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  New  York, 
brought  to  South  Bend  by  thr 
Tribune. 


You  own  the  world’s  finest  transportation  system 


The  successful  performance 
of  American  railroads, 
speeding  men,  equipment  and 
supplies  for  a  Nation  at  war, 
proves  that  you  have  the  world’s 
finest  transportation  system. 

You,  the  American  public,  own 
these  railroads.  You  may  not  be 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  railroad  stockholders, 
but  if  you  have  money  in  the 
bank  or  insurance,  the  railroads 


are  partly  yours.  For  most  banks 
and  insurance  companies  are 
heavy  investors  in  the  solid  se¬ 
curities  railroads  offer.  So,  part 
of  your  funds  are  safely  rein¬ 
vested  in  the  world’s  finest 
transportation  system. 

But,  you  have  more  than  a  fin¬ 
ancial  interest  in  the  railroads. 
Most  of  your  household  articles, 
the  materials  of  which  your 


Erie  Railroad 

ONf  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS-^  UNITED  FOR  VKTORY 
Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamp* 


home  is  built,  much  of  your  food, 
come  to  you  by  rail.  If  you  work 
in  a  factory  or  office,  the  chances 
are  that  your  products  are  dis¬ 
tributed  by  rail,  so  they  can  be 
sold  to  pay  your  salary. 

Your  interest  in  the  railroads 
is  in  every  way  a  great  one.  And 
the  Erie  and  other  American 
railroads  will  continue  to  justify 
your  confidence  in  them. 
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Guild  Draws  Up  Plan 
To  Get  ’45  Pay  Rises 

By  Jerry  Walker 


LEADERS  in  the  inner  councils 

of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  are  busy  working  out  a 
counter-offensive  which  they 
hope  will  break  through  or,  at 
least,  develop  a  bulge  in  the 
15%  iine  of  the  Little  Steel 
Formula  for  the  purposes  of 
wage  negotiations  this  year. 

Although  the  general  idea  of 
the  campaign  has  been  spread 
before  the  membership  in  the 
Guild  Reporter,  with  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  cail  for  locals  to  send 
representatives  to  a  national 
wage  policy  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  next  month,  none  of  the 
ANG  officials  at  headquarters 
in  New  York  City  would  go  into 
detail. 

Wilbur  E.  Bade,  the  new  editor 
of  the  Reporter,  explained  that 
the  discussion  would  be  carried 
on  in  the  guiid’s  paper  between 
now  and  the  Feb.  3  meeting,  but 
he  declared  that  there  are  plans 
for  “going  around  either  end  or 
right  through  the  middle.” 

Too  Much  Stabilisation 

Executive  Vice-President  Sam 
B.  Eubanks,  talking  more  spe¬ 
cifically  about  the  cost  of  living 
index,  merit  raises  (under  Gen¬ 
eral  Order  No.  31),  more  take- 
home  pay  for  the  newspaper 
workers  in  the  apprenticeship 
brackets,  and  higher  hiring-in 
rates,  said  it  was  probable  a 
formal  statement  of  wage  nego¬ 
tiation  policy  would  be  foi^- 
coming  after  the  Washington 
conference  “of  the  brains  of  the 
guild.” 

“Nationally  co-ordinated  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
serious  wage  problem  confront¬ 
ing  our  membership,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  government  to 
modify  the  Little  Steel  formula." 
he  said,  summing  up  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  too  rigid  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  more  recent  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
Commission  on  granting  wage 
increases  under  the  formula, 
have  stymied  the  guild's  efforts 
to  raise  the  average  pay  of  its 
members  enough  to  meet  the 
higher  cost  of  living. 

Frankly  admitting  the  guild's 
inability  to  compile  any  wage 
statistics  because  many  of  the 
members  hold  to  the  belief  it's 
none  of  the  union's  business 
what  they  collect  in  pay  envel¬ 
opes,  Eubanks  pulled  out  copies 
of  the  reports  made  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  which 
cover  the  newspaper  industpr 
as  a  whole.  These  reports  will 
be  the  chief  armament  of  the 
guild  negotiators  in  striving  to 
gain  higher  wages  in  1945  con¬ 
tracts.  The  one  currently  used 
as  guild  propaganda  gives  the 
average  weekly  gross  earnings 
of  newspaper  workers  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1941,  as  $38.53,  second  only 
to  ^e  $40.15  of  the  machine  tool 
workers.  In  October,  1943,  the 
newspaper  pay  of  $46.01  stood 
13th  on  the  list  headed  by  loco- 
moti  ves  ( $63.51 ) ,  shipbuilding 


(  $62.91  ) ,  and  automobiles 
($59.50). 

Again,  according  to  the  BLS 
figures  cited  by  the  guild,  the 
weekly  take-home  pay  of  news¬ 
paper  workers  “limped  behind 
the  gains'*  scored  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  As  of  October,  1943,  the 
newspaper  worker  took  home 
$39.01,  and  the  BLS  statisticians 
determined  that  weekiy  take- 
home  pay  of  $47.06  was  needed 
by  the  newspaper  worker  to 
maintain  1941  living  standards. 

Commission  View  Scored 

The  BLS  survey  of  August, 
1944,  put  the  Average  Newspaper 
Worker's  earnings  up  to  $48.98, 
but  the  guild  breaks  down  this 
30%  gain  over  1941  pay  with 
arguments  that  increased  living 
costs,  and  depreciated  quality, 
have  compell^  the  worker  to 
live  within  his  income  “only  by 
eliminating  all  savings,  by  not 
buying  war  bonds,  and  restrict¬ 
ing  necessary  expenditures  to 
one-third  more  than  was  :^ent 
in  1941.” 

What  bothers  the  guild  most 
is  the  current  attitude  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission  in  figiu*- 
ing  allowable  increases,  such  as 
in  the  recent  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  case  where  the  guild 
claimed  $3.53  a  week  still  avail¬ 
able  in  the  method  “generally 
used  by  the  commission  in  such 
calculations.”  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  majority  ruled  ttiere  was 
only  77  cents.  The  commission 
ordered  the  allowable  increase 
paid  to  those  earning  less  than 
$50  a  week,  granting  each  a 
$2.50  boost  since  March. 

In  the  matter  of  merit,  or 
length  of  service,  increases,  Eu¬ 
banks  said  the  guild  would  urge 
publishers  to  “pay  all  they  can,” 
but  the  average  local  was  op¬ 
posed  to  negotiating  for  any  spe¬ 
cial  individuals,  other  than 
through  grievance  procedures. 

The  main  thing  likely  to  be 
stressed  in  1945  contract  sessions. 
Eubanks  intimated,  is  the  guild's 
effort  to  have  increases  tacked 
onto  the  contract  minimums.  In 
many  1944  contracts,  pay  of 
workers  was  boosted,  but  the 
minimums  were  unchanged,  thus, 
according  to  tiie  guild  view¬ 
point.  allowing  replacements  at 
low  hiring-in  pay. 

The  guildsmen  also  will  argue 
that  employes  who  have  been 
in  the  top  minimum  bracket  for 
several  years  should  be  granted 
additional  pay  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  bearing  an  extra 
burden  working  with  green 
staffs. 

■ 

Eldeon  in  Detroit 

The  Fred  Eldean  Organization, 
public  relations  firm,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  a  Detroit 
office  in  the  Penobscot  Bldg., 
Detroit  26,  bringing  its  number 
of  offices  to  three  including  those 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New 
York. 


Brush-Moore  Papers 
Adopt  Pension  Plan 

A  pension  plan  covering  both 
salaried  employes  and  those  on 
hourly  wage  rates  has  been 
adopted  for  the  seven  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers  in  Ohio  and 
Maryland,  it  was  announced  by 
Louis  H.  Brush,  president,  in  a 
New  Year  statement. 

Substantial  retirement  pension 
at  65  and  death  benefits  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  salaried  employes 
who  are  at  least  30  years  old  and 
have  been  employed  by  the 
newspapers  at  least  five  years. 
The  employes’  contribution  is 
approximately  V4  of  1%  of  sal¬ 
ary  up  to  $3,000  and  %  of  1% 
in  the  higher  brackets. 

Employes  in  the  mechanical 
departments  and  other  on  hourly 
rates  will  receive  proportionate 
pensions,  supplementing  federal 
Social  Security.  Eligibility  for 
pension  at  65  will  be  bas^  on 
25  years  of  service,  of  which  the 
last  10  must  be  those  preceding 
retirement. 

The  newspapers  in  the  group 
are:  Canton  Repository,  Steuben¬ 
ville  Herald-Star,  Portsmouth 
Times,  Marion  Star,  East  Liver¬ 
pool  Review,  Salem  News  and 
Salisbury  (Md.)  Times.  The 
pension  committee  includes  Mr. 
Brush  with  Roy  D.  Moore,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  William  H.  Vod- 
rey,  secretary-treasurer;  H.  R. 
Schaffner,  general  business  man¬ 
ager;  N.  Edward  Worstall,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Steubenville; 
James  W.  Woods,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Marion;  and  Dennis  R. 
Smith,  reporter.  Canton. 

■ 

WPB  Urges  Press 
Support  Tin  Salvage 

Continued  conservation  and 
salvage  of  tin  is  necessary,  if 
war  and  essential  requirements 
are  to  be  met.  it  was  stated  this 
week  bv  W.  T.  Hoyt,  director  of 
the  WPB  Salvage  Division.  In 
a  letter  of  explanation  to  the 
ANPA,  which  questioned  the 
need  for  tin  salvage  even  though 
the  publishing  industry  is  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  tin  alloys, 
he  said: 

“. .  .  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
WPB  to  provide  the  publishing 
industry  with  their  material  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  extent.  .  .  .  Both  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation  and 
salvage,  extreme  measures  have 
been  taken  to  keep  the  ( overall ) 
supply  in  balance  with  restricted 
requirements.  .  .  . 

“To  keep  this  in  balance,  how¬ 
ever,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
scrape  together  each  pound  .  .  . 
by  continuous  vigilance.  .  .  . 

“Surely  in  honest  reflection  of 
the  preferred  status  in  which  the 
publishing  industry  has  been 
placed  ...  it  is  a  modest  request 
to  ask  that  they  lend  their 
utmost  support  to  the  salvage  of 
tin.  ...”  B 

Sells  Semi-weekly 

The  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.) 
South  Coast  News,  semi-weekly, 
has  been  purchased  from  Prisk 
Brothers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  and  Post,  by  Gordon  T. 
MacLean  and  W.  T.  Ericson,  for¬ 
mer  Minneapolis  publisher. 


Political  Bias 
Is  Charged  | 

In  Tax  Fight  I 

Louisville,  Jan.  4 — The  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times  “change 
the  news  to  suit  the  fancy  of  i 
partisan  Democratic  press,  mak-  I 
ing  it  difficult  for  the  opposite  [ 
party  to  get  even  a  reasonably  1 
fair  break,”  Jouett  Ross  Todd,  ^ 
treasurer  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  charged  here 
last  night. 

“The  independence  Bob  Bing¬ 
ham  (the  late  Robert  W.  Bing¬ 
ham,  owner)  claimed  has  gone 
by  the  boards,”  Todd  asserted 
at  a  Republican  meeting.  “T^ 
papers  are  a  New  Deal  organ, 
although  I  must  admit  they  are 
intelligently  guided.” 

The  GOP  leader's  attack  wu 
motivated  by  the  newspapers'  ! 
opposition  to  a  ten-cent  slash  | 
in  the  city’s  tax  rate.  Todd  who  | 
is  chairman  of  the  Louisville-  I 
Jefferson  County  Republican  ex-  | 
ecutive  committee  accused  Mark  | 
Ethridge.  Courier- Journal  and  i 
Times  publisher  of  playing  | 
“crown  prince”  to  Mayor 
Wyatt’s  role  of  “king”  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  dictate  retention  of 
^e  $2.40  rate. 

Answering  the  charge  of 
biased  reporting,  the  Courier 
Journal  called  it  editorially  “a 
mendacious  alibi”  but  added  that 
“however  transparent  the  mo¬ 
tive,  we  do  not  propose  to  let 
such  remarks  go  uncontradicted 
.  .  .  They  are  lies  directed  at 
the  integrity  and  character  of 
this  institution  and  its  people. 

The  paper’s  editorial  columns 
are  opinated,  but  the  news  col¬ 
umns  have  “faithfully”  reported 
the  Republican  aldermen’s  side 
of  the  controversy,  the  writer 
asserted,  adding  that  “every 
word  that  has  been  publicly  ut¬ 
tered  in  attempted  justification 
of  it  has  been  printed,  including 
even  this  lowest  attempted  jus¬ 
tification  of  all,  Mr.  Todd’s.” 


Sen.  Gloss  87 

Washington,  Jan.  6 — Senator 
Carter  Glass,  publisher  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance  and 
News,  spent  his  87th  birthday, 
Jan.  4,  as  he  wished — without 
any  special  observance.  He 
passed  the  day  quietly  with  Mn. 
Glass  at  their  Mayflower  Hotel 
apartment  here. 


SO 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY 

.  .  .  a  blow  at  mankind's  ancient  enemy 


In  January  1937,  this  company,  in  its  national  advertising,  welcomed 
Social  Security  to  the  American  scene.  We  felt  then,  as  now,  that  through 
this  law  the  nation  had  struck  a  telling  blow  at  an  age-old  and  dangerous 
enemy — destitution. 

Social  Security  is  not  yet  a  perfect  instrument,  but  the  ingenuity  and 
common  sense  of  the  American  people  should  steadily  improve  it.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  blanket  of  basic  protection  will  cover  every 
American  family. 

This  will  cost  money.  For  Social  Security  is  paid  for  by  taxes,  which  do 
not  themselves  create  wealth,  but  come  from  wealth  created  by  the  people. 
Only  the  savings  and  labor,  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  an  energetic, 
productive  nation  make  Social  Security  possible.  But  such  a  nation  can 
gladly  assume  its  cost,  in  the  conviction  that  a  decent  country  must  somehow 
maintain  minimum  living  standards  for  all  its  people. 

As  we  see  it.  Social  Security  is  a  proper  instrument  of  a  democratic 
society,  by  which  it  protects  itself  against  the  destructive  effects  of  poverty. 

Life  insurance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  instrument  of  the  individual, 
by  which  he  lifts  his  family  as  far  above  society’s  minimum  standard  as  his 
own  industry,  intelligence  and  enterprise  permit. 

This  is  in  the  American  tradition:  For  all  the  people,  the  things  the  nation 
needs — broader  education,  growing  vision  and  understanding,  assurance 
of  the  basic  essentials  of  decent  living.  For  the  individual,  the  thing  the 
individual  needs — freedom  to  learn  and  earn  as  much,  to  go  as  far  and  as  fast 
as  he  can  and  will. 

In  eight  years  since  Social  Security  became  a  fact,  American  life  insurance  has  shown  substantial 
growth.  This  company,  for  example,  now  serves  over  25%  more  policyholders  than  in  1937;  the 
volume  of  protection  it  gives  them  and  their  families  is  ruarly  50%  greater.  In  these  eight  years  it  has 
paid  over  $53,000,000  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries.  Contingency  reserves  and  surplus  funds 
beyond  legal  requirements  now  stand  at  a  record  high;  lapses  are  lowest  in  N’^NL's  60-year  history. 

As  in  past  years  N^NL's  complete  finaruial  statement,  issued  on  New  Year's  Day,  was 
the  first  to  be  published  in  1945.  Copies  are  available  on  request. 
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Comics  ? — Why  They 
Aid  Child’s  Adjustment 


AT  THE  bidding  of  his  creator,  A1  Capp,  Little  Abner  perionni 
especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

COMIC  STRIPS  and  comic 

books,  the:r  influence,  meaning 
and  potential  use  in  our  society, 
occupy  the  serious  attention  of 
a  distinguished  group  of  socio- 
logicai,  educationai  and  psy¬ 
chiatrical  experts  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Sociology,  and  we  read 
with  interest  and  some  awe  such 
comments  as: 

“The  comics  can  serve  the  edu¬ 
cator  as  well  as  the  advertiser. 
They  have  taken  their  place 
alongside  newspapers  and  pho¬ 
tography,  motion  pictures  and 
the  radio.  And,  like  these  others, 
they  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  progressive  demo¬ 
cratization  of  our  culture.” 

The  contents  of  these  comics 
"were  found  to  fall  into  certain 
general  categories  that  proved 
to  be  surprisingly  familiar  .  .  . 
adventure,  fantasy,  animal  stor¬ 
ies,  war,  crime  and  detective, 
real  stories  and  biography,  jun¬ 
gle  adventure,  fun  and  humor, 
love  interest,  and  retold  classics 
.  .  .  prime  favorites  on  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  shelves.  The  differ¬ 
ence  would  seem  to  lie  in  degree 
and  form.” 

Wo  Knew  This — or  Did  We? 

“As  psychiatrists,  we  were 
quick  to  assume  that  (comics) 
served  to  fulfill  the  psychological 
needs  of  the  child.  After  study, 
we  concluded  that  the  comics 
(dealing  with  universal  prob¬ 
lems  of  relationship  of  the  self 
to  physical  and  social  reality, 
.  .  .  with  good  ultimately  tri¬ 
umphing  over  evil ) ,  like  the 
folklore  of  other  times,  serve  as 
a  means  to  stimulate  the  child’s 
fantasy  life  and  so  help  him 
solve  the  individual  and  socio¬ 
logical  problems  inherent  in  his 
living.” 

“While  the  brighter  children 
learned,  for  immediate  recall, 
practically  the  same  amount 
from  either  picture  continuity 
or  printed  text,  the  results  fa¬ 
vored  the  picture  continuity  for 
the  low  and  middle  intelligence 
levels.” 

TTiese  and  other  comments  by 
Harvey  Zorbaugh,  Sidonie  Mats- 
ner  Gruenberg,  Josette  Frank, 
Lauretta  Bender,  W.  D.  Sones, 
and  others,  as  we  said,  rather 
awed  us  until  we  realized  that 
they  were  merely  saying  that  the 
reason  for  the  success  of  comic 
strips  (and  books)  is  that  they 
filj  in  our  generation  the  place 
of  the  old  folk  tale;  that,  far 
from  being  unhealthy  for  chil¬ 
dren,  as  many  adults  and  some 
religious  leaders  have  claimed, 
the  strips  generally  present  ideal 
heroes  for  children  to  imitate 
and  a  self-righting  world  that 
helps  the  child  chalk  ofT  injus¬ 
tices  in  the  real  world. 

In  moderation  then,  say  these 
sociologists,  comics  do  not  stimu¬ 
late  children  to  delinquency,  but 
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rather  are  a  powerful  aid  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  “common  concepts, 
doctrines,  attitudes,  sentiments" 
for  national  unity. 

In  the  face  of  these  serious 
statements  few  groups  will  care 
to  launch  blanket  indictments  of 
the  comics  in  the  future;  critics 
will  have  to  be  careful  and  spe¬ 
cific.  At  any  rate,  as  the  Journal 
points  out,  comics,  like  movies 
and  radio,  have  arrived. 

Curiously  enough,  having 
found  the  comics  valuable  for 
the  fantasy  world  they  create, 
the  writers  would  also  harness 
them  to  the  p^roblems  of  teaching 
the  Bible,  retelling  classics,  en¬ 
couraging  reading,  training  in 
grammar,  etc.  They  note  the 
effectiveness  with  which  comics 
have  already  been  applied  to 
advertising  messages,  military 
training  and  a  host  of  other  uses, 
and  they  are  much  impressed  by 
the  power  latent  in  the  enor¬ 
mous  readership:  93%  of  chil¬ 
dren  8  to  15;  72%  of  the  ages 
16  and  17;  27%,  18  to  34;  and 
10%  of  adults  over  35,  says  Zor¬ 
baugh,  or,  alternatively,  for  both 
media.  60,000,000  to  70,000.000 
newspaper  comic  readers,  70,- 
000,000  comic  book  readers. 

We  wonder,  though  we  know 
the  writers  for  the  Journal 
would  be  the  last  to  want 
“morals”  tagged  on  to  stories, 
whether  the  conscious  use  of  the 
comics  as  an  instrument  of  im¬ 
provement  might  not  result  in 
direct — and  self-destroying — ef¬ 
forts  as  opposed  to  the  indirect 
influence  the  writers  praise. 

“They  are  here  to  stay,”  Zor¬ 
baugh  summarizes  the  main 
thought  of  the  studies.  “We  are 
but  beginning  to  feel  their  social 
impact.  Their  potentialities  as 
a  social  force  are  tremendous.  It 
behooves  us  to  understand  the 
comics,  evaluate  them,  learn  to 
live  with  them,  use  them  as  a 
medium  of  communication.” 

After  the  Stars 
REVELATION  that  the  contract¬ 
ing  of  Milt  Caniff  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  Syndicate,  announced 
last  week  (E.  &  P.,  Jan.  6,  pg.  8). 
is  merely  the  beginning  of 
Marshall  Field’s  campaign  to 
“hire  a  staff  of  the  star  artists 
of  America  to  produce  his  comic 
supplement”  came  this  week  as 
Harry  Baker,  syndicate  manager, 
announced  also  that  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  King  Features  Syndicate 
to  assist  the  Sun  syndicate  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  Caniffs 
new  strip  and  page  “to  give  the 
new  feature  the  widest  possible 
distribution  here  and  abroad.” 

Although  CanifTs  contract 
with  the  Chicago  ’Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  does  not 
expire  until  October.  1946,  and 
CT-NYN  holds  and  will  continue 
to  hold  all  rights  to  “Terry  and 
the  Pirates,”  Mr.  Baker  reports 


wire  and  telephone  requests  for 
options  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

“Male  Call,”  Caniffs  strip  for 
practically  all  service  papers, 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible 
vehicle,  but  Mr.  Baker  dis¬ 
claimed  all  concern  over  choice 
of  a  continuity,  expressing  com¬ 
plete  reliance  on  Caniff  as  an 
artist-writer  and  adding,  “I  have 
never  witnessed  such  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  in  the  work  of  an 
artist." 

Samples  of  the  new  feature 
will  not  be  available  until  after 
the  expiration  of  Caniff’s  con¬ 
tract  with  CT-NYN. 

Interesting  angle  of  Baker’s 
campaign  to  get  the  best  for  CSS 
is  that  the  syidicate  will  pur¬ 
chase  primarily  for  use,  not  for 
sale,  and  only  what  the  Chicago 
Sun  wants. 

Cartoon  Chat 

WHEN  “Uncle  Harry”  crawled 

into  a  bottle  after  some  apple 
cider  he  got  stoppered  in,  but 
when  “Miki.”  age  seven,  let  him 
out,  he  uncorked  a  new  comic 
and  continuity  strip,  now  ready 
for  release  by  George  Matthew 
Adams  Service.  Drawn  amusing¬ 
ly  by  Robert  Kay,  it  tells  chief¬ 
ly  of  Miki  and  Uncle  Harry,  who 
can  get  large  or  small  or  in¬ 
visible  and  who  carries  around 
helpful  accessories  like  magic 
water. 

Notes  and  Personals 

PAUL  WINKLER,  head  of  the 

Opera  Mundi  syndicate  in 
France  as  well  as  of  Press  Al¬ 
liance  here,  has  been  reelected 
president  in  absentia  of  the  Syn- 
dicat  des  Agences  de  Presse  ( So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Syndicates), 
of  which  he  was  president  for 
about  four  years  and  since  1939 
had  been  vice-president.  .  .  . 
Sue  Burnett,  successful  home 
economist,  is  now  guiding  NEA 
Service’s  dress  pattern  service 
and  providing  a  personal  touch — 
no  ghosting. .  . .  Lt.  Da\  e  Breger, 
creator  of  the  KFS  panel,  “Pri¬ 
vate  Breger  Abroad.”  has  a  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  Lois  Passin  Breger, 
born  just  before  the  turn  of  the 
year.  .  .  .  Westbrook  Pegler, 
KFS  columnist,  will  be  in  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.,  until  spring. 

“Part-Time  Mother,”  a  special 
six-day  serial  by  David  Taylor 
Marke,  has  been  prepared  for 


release  by  AP  Newsfeaturb 
during  the  week  of  Jan.  23.  Be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  30  the  serial  will 
be  “Meddling  Maverick,”  a  west¬ 
ern  adventure  romance  by  Tom 
West,  in  30  installments.  .  .  NEA 
is  featuring  a  10-part  series  by 
S.  Burton  Heath,  “Income  Tax 
Primer.”  .  .  .  Gladys  Parker’s 
“Betty  GI”  cartoons  (she  draws 
“Mopsy”  for  Associated  News¬ 
papers  )  are  being  distributed  to 
more  than  170  camp  papers.  .  . . 
Lester  Patrick,  manager  of  the 
New,  York  Rangers,  has  written 
three  exclusive  stories  on  hockey 
for  distribution  to  AP  News- 
features’  p.m.  papers.  Everett 
McGowan,  rated  greatest  all- 
around  skater,  provides  skating 
tips  in  two  stories  for  a.m.’s. 
a 

FDR  Thanks  Blake 

Morgan  Blake,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  columnist,  has  received  a 
letter  from  President  Roosevelt, 
expressing  thanks  to  Blake  for 
his  recent  public  service  in  per¬ 
suading  prisoners  of  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  who  had  barri¬ 
caded  themselves  in  the  segre¬ 
gation  building  to  surrender. 
(E  &  P,  Dec.  16,  p.  64). 

■ 

Critic-Conductor 

Cpl.  Robert  Lawrence,  former 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  musje 
critic,  now  with  the  12th  Air 
Service  Command  in  Italy  re¬ 
cently  conducted  in  Rome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  OWI. 
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On  drawing  board  and  blueprint,  in  re¬ 
search  laboratory  and  on  testing  machine 
you  will  hnd  the  shape  of  things-to-come 
in  railroading. 

We  know  the  American  public  expects 
great  things — new,  modern  trains;  daring 
designs;  exciting  and  novel  innovations; 
new  power;  new  speed;  new  riding  quali¬ 
ties;  new  comforts  and  luxuries;  new 


services  and  ideas  in  travel,  in  shipping . . . 
in  a  word,  transportation  values  beyond 
anything  known  or  experienced  before. 

In  its  planning,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  these  things  in  mind — for  it  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  of  this  railroad  to  look  ahead,  and 
apply  its  research  to  finding  new  ways 
to  serve  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  better! 


NNSYWANIA 

RAILROAD  M-' 


Serving  ihe  Nation 


•k  50,757  entered  the  Armed  Forces  •Ct  533  have  [iven  their  lives  for  their  Country 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 
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G.I.  Jane  Makes  Must' 
Reading  of  Classified 

By  Sgt.  George  A.  Wells.  Army  Air  Forces 


"BURY  that  story  In  the  classi¬ 
fied  sectioni” 

In  those  dear,  dead  days  of 
the  past  when  tweeds  adorned 
our  frame  instead  of  khaki,  that 
remark  frequently  wafted  up 
from  the  city  editor's  desk  when 
a  story  concerning  some  char¬ 
acter  he  disliked  sifted  through 
the  tides  of  copy-paper  making 
up  the  day's  news. 

To  us — and  to  most  of  you — 
the  classified  section  of  any 
newspaper  always  stood  as  the 
rock  of  studied  dullness.  This 
war  has  revolutionized  many 
things  and  has  pointed  the  way 
to  many  new  post-war  endeav¬ 
ors.  And  a  member  of  the  WAC 
stationed  at  a  big  Army  air 
base  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  per¬ 
formed  the  miracle  of  making 
classified  ads  sparkle,  thus  start¬ 
ing  something  which  may  result 
in  a  minor  journalistic  revolu¬ 
tion  and  assuring  herself  of  a 
post-war  future. 

The  WAC  In  question  is  CpL 
Doris  ( “Bunny” )  Cassell,  cute 
23-year-old  former  resident  of 
Minneapolis,  where.  In  civilian 
life,  she  learned  the  tricks  of 
the  advertising  craft  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  for  a  clothier.  Soon  after 
shedding  her  tailored  pin-stripe 
for  the  khaki  of  the  wAC,  Cpl. 
Cassell  was  assimed  to  a  post 
on  the  staff  oi  the  Echoes, 
sprightly  weekly  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  Special 
Service  Office  at  Drew  Field, 
Tampa,  nesting  place  for  many 
of  our  B-lTs. 

The  Echoes  is  famed  among 
G.I.  Journals.  During  the  past 
year,  it  was  selected  twice  for 
high  honors.  First,  Camp  News¬ 
paper  Service,  Vie  War  Depart¬ 
ment's  news  and  feature  syndi¬ 
cate,  selected  it  out  of  hundreds 
of  other  publications  as  the  best 
service  newspaper  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  letterpress  class.  On  the 
heels  of  that  award,  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  selected 
Echoes  as  the  best  all-around 


WAC-CpL  Doris  (“BuimT'')  Cos- 
solL  oditor  oi  the  Drew  Field 
Echoes  ioanons  classified  poge.  re¬ 
ceives  thanks  kom  a  G1  she  has 
connected  up  with  a  pair  oi  lost 
shoes. 


service  newspaper  in  the  world. 
In  the  latter  contest,  the  Drew 
Field  paper  had  to  beat  out 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  publi¬ 
cations  from  all  over  the  globe. 

Cpt.  Cassell's  first  assignment 
when  she  became  the  first  distaff 
member  of  the  staff  was  the 
handling  of  WAC  news  and  the 
editing  of  an  amusement  section. 
Soon  after  her  arrival  on  the 
paper,  a  classified  section  was 
created  wherein  G.I.  Joes  and 
Janes  might  advertise  at  no  cost. 

To  “Bunny,”  as  she  is  best 
known,  went  the  task  of  direct¬ 
ing  this  section.  Remembering 
the  dullness  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sections  in  most  civilian 
newspapers,  the  energetic  WAC 
went  to  work  with  an  eye 
toward  changing  that  and  mak¬ 
ing  her  classing  page  sparkle. 

By  dressing  up  the  ads  in  Joc¬ 
ular  and  sprightly  verbiage,  Cpl. 
Cassell  has  made  the  Echoes' 
classified  page  famous.  Her  call 
for  return  of  a  soldier's  lost 
molars  once  rattled  Elks'  teeth 
on  manly  chests  from  London  to 
the  South  Pacific,  for  the  Drew 
tabloid  spans  the  globe,  being 
mailed  to  G.L’s  on  all  fronts  who 
trained  at  Drew. 

In  the  classified  section  of 
Echoes  you'd  never  read  this: 
“Wanted,  apt-size  gas  ck.  stove. 
Will  pay  good  Vpr.” 

Under  the  Chasell  system  it 
would  come  out  like  this: 

“Cpnned  chow  leaves  me  cold 
and  my  credit  has  nm  out  at 
the  comer  restaurant.  If  you 
have  an  apt-size  gas  cook  stove 
for  sale,  my  wife  will  warm  to 
any  price  within  reason." 

Cpl.  Cassell  has  no  post-war 
problem.  Publishers  of  civilian 
newspapers  who  have  seen  and 
chuckled  over  the  popular  want- 
ad  page  she  conducts  are  already 
bidding  for  the  services  of  the 
petite  brunette  WAC. 

If  a  G.I.  phoned  in  an  adver¬ 
tisement  like  this: 

“For  Sale,  beautiful  cocker 
puppy,  black,  6  mos.,  house- 
broken,  registered.  See  12-7 
P.M.,  4444  Hokum  St.”  Bunny 
would  turn  it  into  this: 

“Blue-blooded  black  cocker 
puppy,  6  months  young.  He's 
named  in  the  AKC  social  regis¬ 
ter,  so  he's  much  too  proper  to 
spot  rugs  or  chew  chairs.  Re¬ 
ceives  callers  with  cash  from 
noon  to  7  P.M.  ,  .  .” 

Other  examples  of  what  the 
deft  Cassell  touch  does  to  usual¬ 
ly  staid  classified  advertise¬ 
ments: 

“WANTED  TO  BUY  — Time 
waits  for  no  man  and  my  friends 
are  tired  of  waiting  for  this 
man.  I'll  buy  any  alarm  clock 
at  anv  orice.  .  .  ." 

“FOUND— Susanna,  don’t  you 
cry  about  that  lost  identification 
bracelet.  .  .  ." 

“LOST  —  Lion-looking  cocker 
spaniel  (that's  the  G.I.  haircut 
I  gave  him)  .  .  ." 

“FOR  SALE— Electric  razor  to 
give  you  a  face  any  WAC  would 
love  .  .  ." 


/ 
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Empire  State  Bureau 

John  Mooney,  third  from  left  vet* 
eran  Capitol  correspondent  oi 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News,  gives  points  to  the  staff 
oi  the  Gannett  Empire  State 
BureaiL  including  Miss  Rhona 
Ryan.  David  Beetle,  and  Emmet 
O'Brien. 


Cpl.  Cassell's  classified  page  is 
must  reading  for  all  the  G.I.'s 
who  receive  Echoes,  wherever 
they  may  be.  She's  turned  the 
camp  newspaper  office  into  a 
great  free  service  bureau  where 
soldiers  conduct  business,  re¬ 
cover  lost  papers,  pets,  false 
teeth  and  clothes. 

She  finds  apartments,  furni¬ 
ture  and  cheap  furlough  trans¬ 
portation  for  her  brothers  and 
sisters  in  khaki. 

The  blue-eyed  corporal  who 
is  responsible  for  all  this  beams 
when  you  talk  about  her  work. 

“I  love  this  work  even  better 
than  the  civilian  Job  I  used  to 
do.  You  feel  as  if  you're  doing 
something  useful." 

It's  a  safe  bet  that  when  peace 
comes  Bunny  will  be  busy  put¬ 
ting  life  into  some  metropolitan 
newspaper's  classified  section. 

When  that  day  comes,  people 
seeking  the  biggest  audience 
may  request  that  city  editors 
“bury”  their  story  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section. 

■ 

Washed  Out 

For  the  first  time  in  25  years 
the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) 
News-Palladium  was  unable  to 
publish  its  early  edition  Dec.  29 
from  its  own  plant.  Flooding  of 
underground  cables  under  the 
city's  principal  street  cut  off 
power  for  composing  machines 
and  presses.  A  curtailed  noon 
edition  was  prepared  and  print¬ 
ed  in  the  plant  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mich.)  Herald-Press,  twin  city. 
■ 

Manton  Oliver  Dies 

Manton  M.  Oliver,  65,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Reids- 
ville  (N.  C.)  Review,  died  Jan. 
3  after  several  months'  ill¬ 
ness.  He  had  been  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  Review 
since  he  was  eight  years  old  and 
had  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1907. 

■ 

Production  Meet 

The  annual  dinner-meeting  of 
the  Agency  Production  Men's 
Club  with  the  Publication  Pro¬ 
duction  Men's  Club,  will  be  held 
Jan.  18.  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York.  A 
discussion  of  current  items  of  in¬ 
terest  to*  both  clubs  will  follow 
the  dinner. 


N.  Y.  State  Bureau 
Opened  by  Gannett 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8— Yhi 
new  Gannett  Empire  State  Bu¬ 
reau  began  functioning  here  lut 
week  coincident  with  the  openioi 
of  the  New  York  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  will  serve  primarily  tba 
18  Gannett  newspapers  located 
within  the  state  and,  like  the 
Gannett  National  Service  in 
Washington,  will  concentrate  on 
background  and  interpretative 
news  of  the  capital.  In  addition 
it  is  expected  to  provide  a  direct 
and  more  complete  coverage  of 
local  importance  to  member  pa¬ 
pers.  News  will  be  sent  by 
leased  wire  and  by  special  mail¬ 
ings. 

Named  chief  of  the  bureau  is 
John  Mooney,  veteran  Capitol 
reporter  for  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News.  Emmet  O'Brien  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  A 
Chronicle,  and  David  M.  Beetle, 
formerly  of  the  Utica  Press,  now 
of  Hamilton  College,  will  serve 
as  assistants.  An  office  assistant 
is  yet  to  be  named. 

Mooney  has  covered  the  state 
capitol  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Knickerbocker  reportorial  staff 
for  16  years.  O'Brien  became  a 
regular  member  of  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  staff  in  1934,  while 
Beetle  was  with  the  Utica  Press 
for  16  years. 

a 

Retires  As  Moderator 

Braimtrcb,  Mass.,  Jan.  1 — ^Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Rogers,  who  was  chai^ 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  from  1919  to  1927 
and  from  1929  to  1930  when  he 
was  advertising  numager  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  has  resigned 
as  moderator  of  the  town  of 
Braintree  after  serving  28  years. 
He  had  opposition  at  the  polls 
only  twice.  Mr.  Rogers.  73,  is 
serving  his  17th  term  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission. 

■ 

Bill  on  Weeklies 

Washington,  Jan.  10 — Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Postal  Laws  to  rr 
quire  weekly  newspapers  enjoy¬ 
ing  second-class  mailing  prir 
ileges  to  file  sworn  statements 
with  respect  to  their  circulation 
is  asked  in  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Tom  Murray  of  Tennessee 
ITie  requirement  now  extends 
only  to  daily  papers. 


A  nstraiiM 
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How  to  use  ^  your 
selling  cylinders! 


sell  things  is  where  people 
make  things? 


ThU  U 

The  moment  of  decision  .  .  . 
one  of  these  products  will 
earn  a  place  in  Mrs.  Walsh’s 
shopping  basket. 

She  picks  Blue  Brand  be¬ 
cause  she  knows  the  story  of 
the  product  intimately  .  .  . 
she  read  it  in  her  local  news¬ 
paper. 

If  you  want  to  sell  her  and 
her  sister  New  England 
housewives — put  your  story 
in  their  local  newspapers. 


ThU  Is  a  Piston 

It  and  its  brothers,  working 
together,  in  your  car’s  motor 
are  a  good  example  of  full 
efficiency. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy 
NEW  ENGLAND  are  miss¬ 
ing  full  efficiency  by  not 
covering  all  of  this  rich 
market 


5e//  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
Elngland  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  . .  . 


MAINS 

Dally  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIKE 
CoacarS  Maal*or.ratrM  (t) 
Kaana  Saatinal  (E) 

_ luaai 


VEKMONT 
■arra  T1ma«  (E) 
Bannlagtaa  taaaaf  (i) 
SarllaQiaa  Fraa  SraM  (M) 


MASSACHUSEm 
Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  Tima*  (E) 

•aatofl  Globa  (MEE) 

•attaa  Globa  (S) 

Boitoa  Soft  (M) 

Botton  Beat  (S) 

Battea  RacoH  S  Amarleaa  (MS) 
Baitoa  Soaday  Advartlsar  (S) 

BracMaa  EatarprIta-TImaa  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Staadard-TImaa, 

Hyaonii  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  HaraM  Now*  (i) 

Flf^boro  Saatlaal  (E) 

Havaablu  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawraaca  Ea«la-Trlbaaa  (MS) 

Naw  Badford  Suaday  Staadard-TImaa 

(S) 

Naw  Badfefd  Standard  Tlmaa  (S) 
North  Adams  Tranterlpf  (EJ 
ntttflald  Barhihlro  ^qla  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

WaltiMm  Newt  Tribana  (E) 

Wereattar  Talapram  aad  Evoalaq 
Gaiatta  (MSE) 

Wereattar  Sunday  Tala9ram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timet  (E) 

Providanea  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providanea  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Valley  Dally 
TIoMt  (E) 

Weontoekat  Call  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridpaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgeport  Pott-Talagram  (MSE) 
Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timet  (E) 

Maridan  JouriMl  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  HaraM  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Ragitfer  (ESS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Racerd  (MSB) 
Watarbury  Rapubileaa  S  American 
(MSE) 

Watarbury  RapubScaa  S  Amarkae 
(ESS) 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  11 


lire  100-,  200-  and  450-lines  and 
will  run  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Wesley  Associates  is  the  agency. 

Ipcma  Promotion  Cut 
THE  recent  WPB  metal  order, 
which  will  eliminate  almost 
completely  lead  for  collapsible 
too.hpaste  tubes,  has  forced  the 
BaisTOL-MYKRs  Co.  to  curtail 
production  of  and  to  reduce  its 
advertising  on  Ipana  Toothpaste 
for  the  time  being.  While  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  media  will  be  re¬ 
duced.  biggest  cancellation  so 
far  has  been  that  of  the  newly 
inaugurated  Grade  Fields  show 
on  the  Blue  Network.  The  news¬ 
paper  and  magaz’ne  campaigns 
are  being  surveyed  for  cutthig. 
Ipana  agency  is  Doherty,  Clif¬ 
ford  &  Shenfield,  Inc. 

Re  introduces  Product 
HIRAM  WALKER,  tnrough  Sher¬ 
man  K.  Ellis,  Inc.,  will  shortly 
launch  an  intensive  advertising 
campaign  to  announce  the  re¬ 
turn  to  .he  market  of  its  London 
Dry  Gin.  Newspapers  in  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  billboards  and  24-sheet  pos¬ 
ters  are  on  schedule.  Advertis¬ 
ing  stresses  the  gin’s  pre-war 
quality  made  possible  by  the  use 
of  imnorted  botanicals.  The  ads 
are  500  and  800  lines  and  will 
run  weekly. 

Call  for  Nurses 
WITH  the  sponsorship  of  a  series 
of  single-column  ads  in  New 
York  metropolitan  newspapers  to 
recruit  Army  nurses  the  Disin- 
FECTiNC  &  Exterminating  Corp., 
New  York,  has  resumed  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers,  which  it 
had  discontinued  when  the  war 
began.  The  ads,  prepared  by  the 
Army  Recruiting  Promotion  Bu¬ 
reau,  Governors  Island,  each  fea¬ 
ture  a  photo  of  a  wounded  sol¬ 
dier  in  a  hospital.  Copy  is  com¬ 
posed  of  that  .soldier’s  story  of 
how  an  Army  Nurse  had  helped 
to  save  his  life.  Col.  Leopold 
Philipp,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  explained  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  undertaken  when  the 
company,  still  75%  engaged  in 
war  work,  wished  to  begin  ad¬ 
vertising  preparatory  to  recon¬ 
version. 

Two-wrtv  Service 
AS  A  TOAST  to  its  clients,  Curt 
Freiberger  &  Co.,  Denver,  re¬ 
cently  placed  a  special  ad  in  the 
Denver  Post  listing  all  the  com- 
pan’es  served  by  the  advertising 
agency  and  also  the  products  or 
services  of  each  company.  The 
ad  bore  the  caption:  “These 
Colorado  firms  are  ready  with 
their  post-war  plans  for  serving 
you.”  Firm  names  appeared  in 
good-sized,  boldface  type.  In  a 
brief  paragraph  at  the  bottom 
the  agency  expressed  its  pride  in 
handling  these  accounts  before 
Pearl  Harbor  .  .  .  during  war 
days  .  .  .  and  now  “as  America 
enters  her  year  of  Victory  and  a 
new  era  of  private  enterprise.” 

Relax  with  Tea 
SEEMAN  BROS,  began  a  new 
campaign  the  first  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  on  White  Rose  Tea.  Ads 
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feature  the  phrase  “It’s  smart  to 
relax”  and  are  illustrated  with 
line  sketches  of  persons  at  ease, 
drinking  tea.  No  copy  block  is 
used.  The  series  of  eight  ads — in 
338-,  168-  and  84-line  sizes — wilt 
appear  in  about  25  newspapers 
in  and  around  New  York  City  on 
a  once-a-week  basis.  Agency  is 
J.  D.  Tarcher. 

Notional  Compaign 

BRYLCREEM  hair  dressing. 

product  of  County  Perfumery 
Co.,  associated  with  J.  C.  Eno, 
Inc.,  and  Scott  &  Bowne,  is  mak¬ 
ing  its  way  into  the  national 
market  with  the  help  of  radio 
and  some  newspaper  promotion. 
Beginning  in  March,  at  least 
three  Sunday  supplements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Weekly. 
will  carry  70-line  ads  once  a 
week  for  a  39-week  period.  Spot 
broadcasts  and  15-minute  pro¬ 
grams  will  do  the  rest  the  Job. 
As  Brylcreem  reaches  new  areas 
more  extensive  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  is  contemplated,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained.  Agency  is  Atherton  & 
Currier. 

Stsic  &  Span  Series 
THE  1945  advertising  campaign 
for  Spic  and  Span,  household 
cleaner  made  by  Spic  &  Span 
Products,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  calls 
for  weekly  insertions  in  approx¬ 
imately  180  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Ads  prepared 
by  Julius  C.  Dubin,  Pittsburgh 
agency,  will  measure  168  lines. 
Radio  spot  announcements  will 
also  be  used. 

Agency  Appointments 
BENRUS  WATCH  CO.  to  Young 
&  Rubicam,  Inc.,  March  1.  .  .  . 
Douglas  Machinery  Co.  to  Rea. 
Fuller  &  Co.  .  .  .  Sweets  Co.  of 
America,  Inc.,  to  Ivey  &  Elling¬ 
ton.  .  .  .  Container  and  Closure 
Division.  Anchor  Hocking  Glass 
CoRP.,  Lancaster,  O..  to  Gris- 
wold-Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland; 
account  executive,  William  B. 
Dawson.  .  .  .  Soventol  Chemical 
Products,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.;  1945  emphasis  on 
household  cleaner;  local  media. 

.  .  .  F  &  F  Laboratories,  Inc., 
maker  of  F  &  F  Cough  Lozenges, 
to  Olian  Advertising  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  newspapers,  radio  on  na¬ 
tional  scale.  .  .  .  Market  Forge 
Co.,  Everett,  Mass.;  Union-Lead¬ 
er,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Laconia 
Needle  Co..  Laconia,  N.  H.;  F.  L. 
Reynolds  Corp.,  Boston;  Waldo- 
roth  Label  Corp.,  Boston,  and 
Craftsman  Insurance  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  Ingalls-Miniter  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Alaska  Chemical  Corp..  fur 
dres«ers  and  dyers.  New  York, 
to  Charles  M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc.; 
campaign  being  prepared  for 
several  newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  papers.  .  .  .  Bank  of 
Manhattan  Co.  and  White  Rock 
Corp.,  recently  acquired  by  the 
National  Distillers  Products 
Corp.  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
Bacardi  Imports,  Inc.  to  Lennen 
&  Mitchell;  Thayer  Ridgway, 
agency  vice-president,  in  charge 
of  the  account;  April  1. 

Aoenev  Withdrawal 
KNOLLIN  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY  has  resigned  the 
account  of  Home  Mutual  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association,  San 
Francisco,  effective  Feb.  1. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


GEORGE  D.  BRYSON  has  been 

appointed  managing  director 
of  the  London  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  Directors  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  company  are  Raymond  Ru¬ 
bicam,  SicuRD  S.  Larmon,  L.  N. 
Brockway,  J.  H.  Geise,  C.  L. 
Whittier  and  Lorimer  B.  Su>- 
cum. 

William  J.  McDonald,  for  the 
past  22  years  a  vice-president  of 
Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  is  also  a  member  of  the 
agency’s  board  of  directors. 

Joseph  Cesare,  formerly  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  and  for  the 
past  year  director  of  production 
and  traffic,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  Hill  Advertising. 

Palmer  Kelly,  formerly  with 
Pedlar  and  Ryan,  has  joined 
McCann-Erickson.  Inc.,  as  an  art 
director.  Ellis  L.  Redden  has 
joined  the  agency  as  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  for  the 
National  Radiator  Co.  Kulso  M. 
Taeger,  formerly  with  Sherman 
Marquette,  Inc.,  and  William  A. 
Franchey,  radio  copy  chief  at 
Russel  M.  See^ds,  Chicago,  for  the 
past  two  years,  have  been  named 
space  buyers. 

Luke  Collins,  former  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Friedman-Shel- 
by  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  has  joined 
Pitluk  Advertising  Co.,  San  An¬ 
tonio,  as  national  accounts  exec¬ 
utive. 

Warren  A.  Bruce,  formerly 
advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  the  Brewer-Tichener 
Corp.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  has  joined 
Butler-Advertising,  New  York, 
as  head  of  the  agency’s  creative 
and  service  staff. 

Frederick  P.  Reynolds,  Jr., 
formerly  with  Yoimg  &  Rubicam 
as  research  supervisor  for  the 
General  Foods  account,  has  been 
anno’nted  director  of  research 
for  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell. 

John  B.  McClintock,  member 
of  the  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  staff  of  Frigidaire  Divi¬ 
sion,  General  Motors  Corp.  since 
1937,  will  join  the  creative  and 
merchandising  department  of  R. 
L.  Polk  Co. 

Charles  M.  De  Lozier,  former¬ 
ly  promotion  manager  of  station 
WMAL,  Washington,  has  joined 
the  creative  staff  of  the  Henry 
J.  Kaufman  Advertising  Agency 
in  that  city.  John  Green,  many 
years  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  has  joined  the 
Kaufman  Agency  as  head  of  the 
production  department. 

Helen  Vogt  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  Fleur  Fenton,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  of  Dorland 
International-Pettingell  &  Fen¬ 
ton,  Inc.  She  will  supervise  the 
agency’s  publicity  department. 
She  was  formerly  publicity 
director  for  Dorothy  Gray,  Ltd., 
and  prior  to  that  time  fash¬ 
ion  ^itor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

David  Oken  and  Martin  Rit- 
KiN,  formerly  with  the  OWI, 
have  joined  the  Theodore  J. 
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Funt  Co.  as  art  director  and  u 
a  member  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment,  respectively. 

Lt.  Col.  Lynn  Baker,  for  two 
years  with  the  Headquarters  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Army  Servict 
Forces,  has  joined  J.  M.  Mathei, 
Inc.,  In  an  executive  capacity. 

LuciLE  Grebenc  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  copy  department  of 
Paul  Kemtner  &  Co. 

Evalyn  Stafford,  formcrl; 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co, 
Inc.,  has  joined  Rickard  &  Co. 

Robert  S.  Warren  has  bc«o 
appointed  an  assistant  account 
executive  of  Griswold-Eshlemao 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Caroline  Woods,  previously 
associated  with  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  ol 
Doherty,  Clifford  &  ShenAdd, 
Inc.  Robert  C.  Diserens  has  been 
appointed  assistant  account  ei- 
ecutive  on  the  Bristol-Myers  so 
count.  He  was  formerly  with 
the  Compton  Agency. 

Henry  Flarsheim,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Phil  Gordon 
Agency,  has  joined  Goldman  4 
Gross,  Chicago,  in  an  execufist 
capacity. 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  former  sc 
count  executive  at  the  Buffalo 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstint 
&  Osborn,  is  now  associated  with 
Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  the  same  capacity. 

Herbert  Schorr  and  C.  C 
Forbes  have  formed  Schorr  4 
Forbes  advertising  agency,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Schorr  was  ii- 
sociated  for  many  years  with 
stations  WAGE  and  WSYR  in 
Syracuse.  Mr.  Forbes  was  for 
merly  promotion  manager  of 
General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co. 

Gordon  Weir,  former  adverlia- 
ing  manager  of  the  Americii 
Steel  Export  Co.,  has  joined  thi 
creative  staff  of  the  G.  M.  Bar 
ford  Co. 

Marion  E.  Morris,  formerly 
with  the  eastern  advertising  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chicago  Sun  in  New 
York,  has  joined  Ingalls-Minite 
Co.,  Boston,  as  director  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

John  D.  Pos-tlethwai-te,  Rkf 
ard  j.  Honeychurch  and  Jow  & 
Geir  have  joined  the  mercbai- 
dising  staff  of  Young  &  Rubican 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Moser,  adnr 
tising  manager  of  Bloomiaf- 
dale’s.  New  York,  for  the  pastaii 
years,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  director  effective  Feb.  1 

Olin  O.  Etansbury,  advertisini 
manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
will  resign  on  Feb.  1  to  become 
publicity  director  for  Stix,  Baet 
and  Fuller,  St.  Louis  department 
store.  Margaret  Egan,  assistant 
advertising  manager  at  Marshall 
Field,  succeeds  Stansbury. 

Jordan  Ferrera  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  traffic  and  produc¬ 
tion  department  of  Geyer,  Cor 
nell  &  Newell.  Inc.,  Detroit 

Frederick  Kopp,  art  director  of 
Davis  &  Beaven;  E.  W.  Turn* 
art  director  of  Batten,  Barton. 
Durstine  &  Osborn;  and  ^ 
Post,  art  director  of  Sears,  w 
buck  &  Co.,  have  been  electa 
public  relations  director,  swr 
tary,  and  treasurer,  respectiw 
of  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  W 
Angeles. 
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CEILING,  2000  .  .  .  Vital  "ceiling"  infor 
motion  is  provided  for  American  fliers  by 
olidode  sighting  device,  which  "draws  a 
bead"  on  o  cloud  —  illuminated  by  giant 
Westinghouse  searchlight.  Height  is  read 
directly  in  hundreds  of  feet. 


LIKE  SHOOTING  FISH  IN  A  BARREL  . .  .  There 
was  a  time  when  Jap  Zeros  could  "sit  in  the  sun" 
and  come  in  with  guns  blazing  — protected  from  our 
gunners  by  blinding  sunlight.  Not  long  ago,  they 
had  an  unpleasant  surprise.  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
gunners  now  have  a  new  Westinghouse  gunsight 
lamp  that  lets  them  fire  with  deadly  accuracy  — di* 
rectly  into  the  sun.  Formerly,  our  gunners  could  aim 
within  only  15  degrees  of  the  sun,  leaving  a  dreaded 
"blind  spot".  This  has  now  been  removed  — and, 
with  it,  a  lot  of  Japs. 


HAM  AN'  ...  Now  soalad-boom  landing 
lights  for  army  bombers  are  so  powerful 
that  a  Westinghouse  engineer  actually 
cooked  o  meal  on  the  surface  of  an  up* 
turned  lens.  Infrared  rays  did  the  trick. 


Lamps  of  10,000  different  types,  using  from  1/IOth  to  10,000  watts  — incandescent, 
fluorescent,  infrored,  ultraviolet  lamps,  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  1,000,000 
units  daily  — lamps  for.  seeing,  for  healing,  for  fighting  disease  —  wherever 
you  see  the  Westinghouse  Mazda  Trade  Mark,  you'll  find  top  quality  I 


SELF-CONTAINED  SUN  LAMP,  developed 

by  Westinghouse,  produces  comfortable 
warmth  with  infrared,  as  well  as  beneficial 
ultraviolet  rays.  Mercury  vapor,  electrodes, 
reflector,  and  Incandescent  filament  are 
sealed  in  a  reflector  bulb  of  special  gloss, 
which  screws  into  any  tomp  socket. 


DAW  JONES  could  find  good  use  for  this 
1000-watt  sea  salvage  lamp.  Inside  ore 
loose  grains  of  tungsten  which  the  diver  con 
whirl  ogoinst  the  gloss  —  to  scour  oflf  cloud¬ 
ing  porticles  emitled^by  the  filament. 


MAXIMUM  "SEE-AAILITY"  is  provided  by 
Westinghouse  O-kiiowalt  mercory  lamps  — 
in  blimp  hangars,  olrptone  foctoriet,  steel 
nulls,  etc.  These  lomps  produce  120,000 
lumens  of  light. 


Tune  in; 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS 
Sunday,  2;30  pm,  EWT,  NBC 


Tune  in:  TED  MALONE 
Mon.  Tuts.  Wad.  Evenings 
Blue  Network 
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Old  G.  W.  Childs  Home 
Figures  in  Redd 

Phoadelphia,  Jan.  8 — Once 
the  palatial  home  of  George  W. 
Childs,  one  of  the  nation's  great 
journalistic  figures  during  the 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  now 
defimct  Public  Ledger,  the  man¬ 
sion  at  2128  Walnut  St.  near 
fashionable  Rittenhouse  Square 
sprang  back  into  the  limelight 
over  the  weekend  when  it  war 
raided  by  city  police  as  head¬ 
quarters  of  an  alleged  illegal  and 
unlicensed  rendezvous  disport¬ 
ing  itself  as  the  Spotlight  Guild 
Club. 

Known  to  social  Philadelphia 
and  a  large  segment  of  the  inte^ 
national  set  as  the  “marble 
palace,”  the  old  Childs  mansion 
was  completed  in  1871  and  came 
to  its  heyday  a  few  years  later 
under  the  Childs  regime.  An  art 
connoisseur,  Childs  entertained 
world  celebrities  lavishly  in  the 
16-room  white  stone  edifice 
which  was  a  showplace  during 
the  Centennial  celebration  in 
18'76.  Practically  all  of  the  top¬ 
flight  literary,  stage  and  polit- 
figures  of  the  “Gay  fiO’s” 

as  those  of  Miss  Barry’s  against  were  guests  there, 
him  become  a  matter  of  public 

record.  Now  that  two  juries  have  Retugee  WuiS  Hearst 
failed  to  sustain  her  claims,  no  it:-*-™  Surerrrl 
matter  what  their  opinion  of  fAlsrory  nwuia 
too  Chaplin’s  tomcat  morals  may  be.  For  the  second  year  in  suc- 
we  hope  justice  has  been  served  cession  a  European-born  refugee 
sm-  and  the  telegraph  wires  freed  boy  was  the  winner  of  the  first- 
this  for  news  less  sordid.”  place  William  ^ndolph  Hearst 


150,000  AP  Wirephotos 
S^t  in  First  Decade 


•clined  to  con¬ 
trast  with  those 
prevailing  in 
1935  when  AP’s 
new  baby  was 


Resch 
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cording  and  distributing  the 
world’s  day-by-day  picture  his¬ 
tory  have  been  filled  with  num¬ 
erous  big  moments,  Resch  re¬ 
calls. 

“First  of  these,  after  several 
months  of  routine  coverage  in 
the  early  months  of  1935,  was 
transmission  of  the  historic  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  Will  Rogers-Wiley 
Post  crash  in  Alaska,”  he  says. 
“This  was  generally  rated  as 
Wirephoto’s  first  big  beat  and 
the  first  situation  which  drama¬ 
tized  the  speed  of  news  picture 
transmission  by  wire.” 

AP’s  picture  coverage  of  the 
1936  political  conventions  in 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland 
came  as  the  first  demonstration 
of  extensive  general  and  re¬ 
gional  transmission  on  an  event 
of  that  kind,  he  says. 

“Since  1937,  a  year  when 
Wirephoto  coverage  was  high- 
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AN  ORIGINAL  picture  serrice  to  47  newspapers  in  1935  had  grown  to  dimensions  shown  in  the  mop 
above  when  AP  Wirephoto  observed  its  tenth  Birthday  Jan.  1,  Wirephoto  now  serves  200  newi- 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Albert  G.  Simms 
Takes  Over 
Illinois  Dailies 

Albert  G.  Simms,  husband  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Simms,  has  been  named 
president  of  Rockford  ( Ill. )  Con- 
^lidated  Newspapers,  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  after 
the  filing  of  Mrs.  Simms’  will  at 
Albuquerque,  N.  M.  Mrs.  Simms, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sen.  Mark 
p«nna  of  Ohio,  former  congress- 
woman  from  Illinois,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic,  died 
in  Chicago  Dec.  31. 

T.  Barney  Thompson,  who  has 
been  editor  and  vice-president 
of  the  Rockford  newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  editw  and  pub¬ 
lisher:  E.  K.  Todd,  foijmerly  bus¬ 
iness  manager,  has  W^n  named 
general  manager.  / 

Stock  to  Husband 

The  will  provided  that  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  in  Rockford 
Consolidated  Newspapers  and  in 
radio  station  WROK,  and  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  Mrs.  Simms  other 
than  the  McCormick  trust  and 
its  income,  except  for  certain 
real  estate  and  a  few  specific  be¬ 
quests.  goes  to  Mr.  Simms,  for¬ 
mer  New  Mexico  congressman. 

No  estimate  of  the  size  of  Mrs. 
Simms’  estate  was  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  filing  of  the 
will.  When  Medill  McCormick, 
former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  and  previously  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  in  1925  he 
left  an  estate  of  $2,000,000. 

This  estate  was  placed  in  trust 
with  the  income  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Simms  during  her  life  and  to 
their  children  in  equal  shares 
after  her  death  unless  by  her  will 
she  should  direct  otherwise.  The 
trust  was  to  remain  in  existence 
until  their  son,  John  Medill  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  reached  the  age  of  36. 
The  son  was  killed  in  a  mountain 
climbing  accident  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  in  1938  when  he  was  21. 

Two  daughters,  Mrs.  Katrina 
McCormick  Bqrnes  of  New  York 
and  Mrs.  Ruth  McCormick  Miller 
of  Chicago,  will  receive  the  in¬ 
come  and  eventually  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  trust  fimd  established 
by  their  father.  Mrs.  Simms  said 
in  her  will  she  had  designated 
in  her  account  books  all  property 
acquired  with  the  income  of  the 
trust  and  that  all  such  property 
is  to  go  to  the  daughters  in  equal 
shares. 

The  will  also  provides  that  all 
real  estate  owned  by  Mrs.  Simms 
in  Illinois,  Wyoming  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  all  per¬ 
sonal  property  pertaining  to  such 
real  estate  is  to  go  to  the  daugh¬ 
ters.  This  includes  a  house  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  2,400 
acre  dairy  farm  near  Byron,  Ill. 
Mrs.  Simms’  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  ranches  were  willed  to 
her  husband. 

Specific  bequests  in  the  will 
were  $15,000  to  James  Rodgers, 
treasurer  of  Rockford  Consoli¬ 
dated  Newspapers;  $10,000  to 
Mrs.  Irene  Ormsby  Dwan,  Mrs. 
Simms’  secretary  for  many 
years;  and  $5,000  to  W.  H.  Allyn. 
her  farm  manager. 


Crtfi^ton  Qr  ICiiowles  Loom  Works,  a  keystone  in 
Worcester's  m^y  sided  industrial  structure  it  an  im¬ 
portant  straw  in  the  peacetime  wind,  wh^'  further 
establishes  the  stai^lity  of  this  major  marki^  John  F. 
Tinsley,  Bresidenf^ aiid  General  Manager,  has  tMi  to  say: 
"There  ^^very  fihdlcation  that  tHe  post  war  require¬ 
ments  of  textHsJndustry  will  indlude  a  large  amount 
of  new  weeing  i^l:hinery.  We  ei^ect  that  when  we 
may  fully  leltSin  to^eacetime  matti^acturing  conditions 
we  will  subs^^tialp^  increase  out.  current  rate  of  total 
production  aid  of  a  mu^  enlarged  labor  force 

that  will  be^lrai^le  at  that  tilne."  * 

”he  Postwar  Buying  Plans  of  iamilies 
Area",  the  survey  by  Fact-Pinders 
r  the  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette, 
low  the  families  in  this  steackmncome 


Your  co| 
in  the  Woi 
Associates, 
tells  you  wh 
market  plan 


kef  coverage  of  thb  market  i$  avslMle  with 
^^m-Gazefte's  citwilation:  ove^T30,000 
Sunday^  City  Zone  ^Population 
^  Tkidc  7nnn  44d,770. 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 


Sew  and  Save 
Ads  Prepared 
For  Local  Shops 

National  Needlecraft  Bureau 
has  distributed  advertising  copy 
to  local  merchants  for  use  in 
the  seventh  annual  observance 
of  Sew  and  Save  Week.  Feb. 
17-24,  after  compiling  results  of 
a  (jiuestionnaire  showing  in¬ 
creased  traffic  in  fabric,  pattern 
and  notion  departments  during 
last  year’s  campaign. 

The  report  on  the  survey  said 
58 '.r  of  the  5,000  stores  covered, 
representing  all  types,  used 
newspaper  advertising.  A  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau  showed  that 
2.096  department  stores  in  1.182 
cities  used  3,043  Sew  and  Save 
Week  ads  totalling  1.647.128 
lines,  at  a  cost  of  $166,147.  or 
12'’;  more  than  was  spent  in 
1943. 

Only  7.3'’;  of  all  stores  u.sed 
radio  for  a  total  of  67  hours.  In 
all  types  of  promotion.  48';  of 
the  stores  featured  brand  name 
merchandise. 

Support  for  the  Sew  and  Save 
Week  campaign  was  urged  on 
the  newspapers  through  Frank 
E.  Fehlman’s  column  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  (Feb.  5.  1944). 

■ 

Evelyn  Blewett  Aids 
Nurse  Recruiting  Drive 

Washington,  Jan.  10  —  Miss 
Evelyn  Blewett  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  civilian  consultant  to 
Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk.  Sur¬ 
geon  General  of  the  Army,  to 
assist  in  the  Army  nurse  pro¬ 
curement  and  public  relations 
program. 

Heretofore,  American  Red 
Cross  has  accepted  the  sole  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  recruiting  nurses, 
but  with  the  immediate  need  for 
10,000  additional  graduate  regis¬ 
tered  nurses,  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  War  Department. 

Miss  Blewett  handled  the 
WAVE  recruiting  program  and 
the  “Food  F'ehts  For  Freedom” 
campaign.  She  will  coordinate 
the  procurement  drive  of  the 
War  Department  and  American 
Red  Cross  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  the  National  Nurs¬ 
ing  Council  for  War  Service,  the 
War  Deoartment  Recruiting  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  and  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission.  She  will 
continue  to  act  as  staff  manager 
for  the  War  Advertising  Council. 
■ 

St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Applies  for  Television 

St.  Louis.  Jan.  8 — The  Star- 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louts  Star-Timf>^  and 
operator  of  radio  station  KXOX, 
has  filed  application  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  television  station. 
The  site  for  the  proposed  station 
has  not  yet  been  selected. 

ProDO^  Is  a  4.000-watt  video 
and  2.000-watt  audio  station  with 
an  estimated  radius  of  40  miles. 

The  Star-Times  also  has  pend¬ 
ing  with  ifCC  an  application  for 
an  FM  station. 
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Mot  made  available  to  stores  ior 
use  in  newspaper  promotion  oi 
Sew  and  Save  Week.  The  copy 
was  prepared  by  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt.  Inc.  ior  Notional  Needle- 
croit  Bureau. 


Sessions  on  War  Effort 
For  N.  Y.  Publishers 

A  “strictly  business”  program 
keyed  to  the  proposition  that 
newspapers  should  assume  a 
forceful  leadership  in  fighting 
over-optimism,  black  markets, 
unnecessary  buying,  and  hoard¬ 
ing  has  been  drawn  up  for  the 
35th  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Jan.  22  and  23  at  the  Com¬ 
modore  Hotel.  New  York  City. 

Fred  I.  Archibald,  publisher  of 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unien, 
and  president  of  the  association, 
was  in  New  York  this  week  mak¬ 
ing  final  preparations. 

From  the  moment  he  opens 
the  sessions,  Mr.  Archibald  said, 
the  main  theme  will  be  the  role 
of  publishers  in  the  war  effort. 
After  official  greetings,  the  first 
speaker  will  be  Lt.  Col.  Timothy 
A.  Mclnerny,  recently  a  member 
of  General  Eisenhower’s  staff 
and  formerly  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Boston  Post. 

At  the  first  afternoon  confer¬ 
ence.  Rilea  Doe,  vice-president 
of  Safeway  Stores,  Oakland.  Cal., 
will  .speak,  and  at  the  dinner  ses¬ 
sion  the  principal  talks  will  be 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sock- 
man  of  Christ  Church,  New  York 
City,  and  Rep.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce.  Entertainment  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  Jack  Benny  and 
other  radio  talent. 

All  Tuesday  will  be  given  to 
business  talks,  including  one  by 
Edward  N.  Scheiberling,  na¬ 
tional  commander  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion;  and  war  reports  by 
Richard  Tregaskis.  INS,  and  Don 
Whitehead,  AP.  The  symposium 
leaders  include  Edwin  L.  James, 
managing  editor.  New  York 
Times;  William  Howard,  adver¬ 
tising  director.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.; 
Matthew  Woll,  vice-president, 
American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Edward  L.  Bemays,  counsellor 
In  public  relations;  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  fields. 


Paris  Backs  Soy 
Herald  Tribune 
Representatives 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
return  of  Paris  as  a  fashion 
capital  ...  it  is  already  back, 
Katherine  Vincent,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  and  William  E.  Robinson, 
advertising  director,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  told  the 
fashion  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
meeting  Jan.  8  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  York.  Both 
speakers  have  just  returned 
from  France. 

Miss  Vincent  saw  no  reason 
why  both  America  and  France 
could  not  be  "fashion  centers" 
and  declared  that  though  "of 
course”  she  and  other  fashion  re¬ 
porters  and  retail  buyers  will  go 
to  Paris,  "my  colleagues  and  1 
in  the  newspaper  business  arc 
eager  to  recognize  and  promote 
and  support  U.  S.  designers.” 

Mr.  Robinson  asked,  "Will  the 
Paris  of  today  continue  to  wield 
a  greater  or  lesser  influence  in 
fashion  in  the  world  of  tomor¬ 
row?  I  am  torn  between  two 
speculations  on  this.  I  am  very 
optimistic  about  France  and 
therefore  Paris,  for  the  next  two 
or  three  generations — but  I  am 
even  more  excited  about  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  New  York.” 

He  believes.  “France  will  be 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
for  at  least  the  next  50  years. 
While  France  may  not  be  the 
power  Capitol  of  Europe,  it  will 
be  the  gathering  and  meeting 
place  in  Europe  for  artists,  writ¬ 
ers,  diplomats,  bankers,  indus¬ 
trialists  and  educators.” 

Therefore,  he  said,  it  will  have 
a  great  fashion  influence  every 
where,  but  “New  York  and 
America  can  be  to  the  world 
what  Paris  and  France  are  to 
Europe.” 

Citing  this  country’s  tremen¬ 
dous  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  Mr.  Robinson  pointed 
out  that  history  shows  every 
great  period  of  art  preceded  by 
commercial  development. 

America  must  attract  artists 
and,  said  Mr.  Robinson,  “if  you 
can  give  encouragement  to  the 
freedom-loving  inclinations  of 
the  artist — if  you  can  give  him 
that  intangible  something  that  is 
the  stimulation  of  the  esthetic 
feeling  of  Paris  which  seems  to 
exist  no  place  else  in  the  world 
— then  you  may  have  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  your  ideas  and  hopes.” 


I.  J.  Fox  Wins  Suit 

A  decision  calling  for  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  the  Fox  Fur 
Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimort.  from  using 
that  name  was  handed  down 
this  week  by  Federal  Judge  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Coleman  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Baltimore.  Ac¬ 
tion  had  been  brought  by  I.  J. 
Fox.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
(E&P,  June  24,  p.  70).  Judge 
Coleman  in  a  14-page  opinion 
gave  five  reasons  why  he  felt 
the  “defendant  was  pirating  the 
name  and  good  will  ^  the  plain¬ 
tiff”  and  ordered  the  former  to 
modify  its  name  so  as  to  clearly 
distinguish  it  from  I.  J.  Fox. 


FCC  Rote  Hearing  ^ 

Washin9toii,  Job.  8— Tkt 
Federal  Communicotiona  Con-  • 
miasiea  has  set  Ion.  17  as  In  I 
date  ior  a  hearing  on  pro.  I 
posed  increased  transmissioa  | 
rates  from  France  to  the  Unitsl 
States,  requested  by  Prsn  > 
Wireless,  Inc.,  and  the  Westora  j 
Union.  [ 


Circulation  Snowbound 
In  Buffalo  Blizzard 

Buffalo,  Jan.  9 — Buffalo  newF  ; 
papers  came  back  within  24 
hours  to  resume  normal  dellv  ^ 
eries  that  were  thrown  off  sched¬ 
ule  by  last  week’s  blizzard,  the  ' 
worst  within  memory  of  the  old¬ 
est  circulation  veterans. 

Viewing  the  Blizzard  at  iti 
height  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  2,  George  N.  Therrien. 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  described 
it  as  “the  worst  I  have  seen  in 
my  55  years.” 

“I  have  seen  many  snowstorms 
in  Buffalo  during  my  lifetime  but  . 
it  was  the  first  time  that  we  ' 
weren’t  able  to  get  papers  de  2 
livered  in  all  parts  of  the  city  by  p 
one  means  or  another,”  Mr.  J 
Therrien  declared.  “We  were  I 
completely  shut  off  on  one  en-  I 
tire  section  of  the  south  side.”  i 

On  Wednesday  the  city  circu-  i 
lation  was  back  to  normal.  I 

The  Courier-Express  deliveries  < 
Wednesday  morning  were  made 
under  the  same  difficulties.  One  f 
subscriber  who  found  his  paper 
securely  attached  to  his  front  r 
door  was  so  elated  that  he  wrote  f 
Joseph  M.  Bauer,  circulation  J 
manager,  a  letter  of  appreciation  f 
and  enclosed  a  $5  check  for  tb*  I 
“boy  who  waded  through  the* 
impassable  drifts.” 

One  of  the  best  news  stori* 
broke  in  a  snow-bound  subinb 
where  guests  at  a  party  were 
stranded  in  their  host’s  home 
and  unable  to  get  food.  Tbej 
telephoned  for  assistance  and 
Photographer  Walter  O.  Binf 
ham  of  the  News  accompanied  i 
rescue  party  and  got  first  hand 
shots  of  the  rescuers  depositing 
the  food  on  the  table. 

■ 

Atlanta  Dailies  Start 
Employe  Pension  Plans 

Atlanta,  Jan.  6 — The  Atlanta 
Journal  Co.,  on  Jan.  1  adopted 
a  pension  plan  under  which  apj 
regular  full-time  employe  with 
15  years  of  continuous  service 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  65 
may  leave  on  retirement  pay 
The  Journal  has  carried  life  and 
hospitalization  insurance. 

On  Dec.  31,  1944,  a  liberal 
pension  system  for  employ 
of  the  Constitution  Publishing 
Co.,  which  publishes  the  At; 
lanta  Constitution,  and  its  aSUi" 
ated  companies,  the  Theatres 
Service  Co.,  and  the  Souths 
Engraving  Co.,  was  inaugurated. 
These  pensions  are  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  of  an  infU" 
ance  contract  for  each  eligilw 
employe  and  the  contract  will 
also  carry  death  benefits.  The 
company  will  continue  to  carry 
its  group  insurance. 
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AASDJ  Program 
For  Jan.  26-27 
Is  Announced 

Program  plans  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism,  to  be  held 
at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Jan.  26  and  27,  were  announced 
this  week  by  President  Freder¬ 
ick  S.  Siebert,  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  School  of 
Journalism. 

Post-war  journalism  teaching 
possibilities,  together  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  accrediting  proce¬ 
dures  to  be  submitted  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  are  among  the 
topics  scheduled  for  considera¬ 
tion. 

Organization  of  the  new  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Radio  Journalism  will  take 
place  at  a  meeting  at  the  La¬ 
Salle,  Jan.  25,  preceding  AASDJ 
sessions  (E&P,  Jan.  6,  p.  24). 

The  Chicago  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  will  stage  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  Herb  Graffis,  Chicago 
Times  war  correspondent  and 
president  of  the  chapter,  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Jan.  26,  to  which 
AASDJ  members  have  been  in¬ 
vited.  Willard  Smith,  SDX  na¬ 
tional  president,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  fraternity’s  execu¬ 
tive  council  for  Jan.  27. 

■ 

Perley  Boone  Handles 
Press  for  Airlines 

As  director  of  press  for  Air 
^ansport  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Perley  Boone  has  established 
headquarters  of¬ 
fice  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the 
job  recently  by 
Col.  E.  S.  Gor- 
rell,  president  of 
the  association, 
which  repre¬ 
sents  19  domes¬ 
tic  airlines. 

Boone  was  di¬ 
rector  of  press 
for  the  New 
York  World’s 
Fair  and  in  1940  he  conducted 
a  national  campaign  in  behalf  of 
conscription  legislation.  Recently 
he  has  been  on  the  news  staff  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

■ 

Wins  Marine  Medal 

Washington,  Jan.  8 — For  meri¬ 
torious  achievement  as  a  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  on  Saipan  and 
Tinian,  Marine  Technical  Ser¬ 
geant  Charles  R.  Vandergrift,  30, 
former  Cincinnati  reporter,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star. 
The  citation  accompanying  the 
award,  signed  by  Lt.  Gen.  H.  M. 
Smith,  commanding  general. 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Pacific,  was 
presented  by  Lt.  Gen.  A.  A.  Van¬ 
dergrift  (cq)  (no  relation  to 
Sgt.  Vandergrift),  Marine  Corps 
ConunMdant,  at  Headquarters. 
A  native  of  Cherryvale,  Kan., 
Vandergrift,  got  his  start  work¬ 
ing  on  small  papers  in  Kansas. 
Later,  he  went  to  Cincinnati 
where  he  worked  for  the  En- 
Quirer. 


Boone 


Vet  Pay  Protected 

Washington.  Jan.  8  —  War 
veterans  returning  to  news¬ 
paper  jobs  they  left  to  go  into 
service  ore  entitled  to  higher 
pay  levels  they  would  have 
reached  automatically  had 
they  been  continuously  em¬ 
ployed,  the  War  Lobor  Board 
has  ruled.  Affected  are  only 
automatic  in-grode  increases; 
not  those  which  attach  to  im¬ 
proved  skills  or  promotion  to 
jobs  of  higher  grades. 

SDX  Awards  Program 
Announced  for  1944 

The  deadline  for  nominations 
for  1944  professional  achieve¬ 
ment  awards  made  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  journalistic  fratern¬ 
ity,  has  been  set  for  Feb.  15. 

Awards  are  offered  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  following  fields: 
general  reporting,  editorial  writ¬ 
ing,  editorial  cartooning,  radio 
newswriting,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondence,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ence  (war),  research  in  journal¬ 
ism,  courage  in  journalism. 

All  awards,  except  for  "cour¬ 
age  in  journalism,”  are  offered 
to  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
specific  examples  of  work  done 
by  Americans  and  published  or 
broadcast  in  the  U.  S.  between 
Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  1944.  The 
courage  in  journalism  award  is 
given  to  a  newspaper  for  an  im¬ 
portant  public  service  rendered 
in  the  face  of  "strong  opposition 
from  anti-social  forces.’’ 

■ 

Food  Editors'  Parley 
Planned  in  Cincinnati 

Another  conference  of  news¬ 
paper  food  editors,  patterned 
after  the  successful  meeting  of 
a  similar  group  in  Chicago  last 
October,  will  be  held  at  the 
Netherlands-Plaza  Hotel,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  March  5-8,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  J.  H.  Saw¬ 
yer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co. 

The  March  conference  will  in¬ 
clude  food  editors  from  Southern 
dailies,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
Middle  West.  Cincinnati  news¬ 
papers  will  serve  as  hosts.  Con¬ 
ferences  with  producers  will  in¬ 
clude  Procter  &  Gamble,  Kellogg 
Co.,  Frigidaire  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  and 
Kroger  Co. 

■ 

Nashville  Dailies 
Nome  C.  L.  Andrews 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Jan.  8 — 
Charles  L.  Andrews,  for  15  years 
engaged  in  the  advertising  and 
publicity  field,  will  direct  a 
newly-created  advertisers’  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Newspaper  Printing 
Corp.,  operating  company  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Ban¬ 
ner,  J.  T.  Griscom,  vice-president 
and  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

Working  in  conjunction  with 
the  company’s  art  department, 
the  new  service  will  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  complete  promotion 
service. 
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Beat  last  year's  record  of  1,647,128  lines 


Advance  Notice  To  Newspaper  Publishers.  The  Number  i  Store 
Promotion  of  the  year  will  take  place  February  17-24  .  .  . 
National  Sew  and  Save  Week.  You  can  render  a  ^reat  wartime 
coaservation  service,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increase  your 
business  by  strong  local  tie-ins. 

In  1944,  stores  throughout  the  country  bought  1,647,128  lines  of 
local  newspaper  advertising  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  unsolicited  by  you.  Your  best 
elfort  is  needed  this  year  to  beat  la.st  year  s  record. 

At  this  moment,  stores  are  planning  their  fabric,  pattern  and 
notion  promotions  for  Sew  and  Save  Week.  Step  into  the  picture 
now,  and  help  them  with  their  Uxal  advertising  plans  .  .  .  back 
them  with  women’s  jxige  editorials  timed  to  break  with  national 
publicity  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  by  radio  stations. 

Ask  Us  For  Pertinent  Articles  featuring  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week,  without  delay. 


venue 
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WPB  Confesses 
Error  in  Quota 
For  Chicago  Sun 

Order  Cutting  Newsprint 
Consumption  886  Tons 
Revoked  with  Apologies 

Washington,  Jan.  8 — The  War 
Production  Board  has  admitted 
error  in  the  issuance  of  an  order 
to  the  Chicago  Sun  to  reduce  its 
newsprint  consumption  by  886.89 
tons  and  has  revoked  its  action. 

The  newspaper  had  appealed 
from  the  WPB  command  and 
expressed  resentment  at  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  order,  later  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  only  a  formality, 
that  the  Sun  was  retarding  the 
war  effort.  ■ 

Absolving  the  newspaper  and 
virtually  apologizing,  WPB  said 
the  order  never  should  have 
been  issued.  Walter  Foster, 
chief  compliance  officer,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  newsprint  ap¬ 
peals  board  now  finds  the  Sun’s 
quota  was  too  small  and  the 
mandate  imwarranted. 

In  a  memorandum  to  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  Foster  stated: 

“On  Sept.  11,  1944,  the  appeals 
board,  after  a  review,  estab¬ 
lished  adjusted  base  tonnages  as 
follows:  1st  quarter  8.864;  2nd 
quarter  9,455;  3rd  quarter  8,494, 
and  4th  quarter  10,119.  If  the 
base  tonnage  established  in  Sep¬ 
tember  for  the  second  quarter 
had  been  in  effect  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1944  there 
would  have  been  no  violation  as 
the  usage  was  well  within  a 
consumption  quota  based  on  the 
tonnage  established. 

“While  it  is  ciear  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  appeals  board 
was  not  retroactive  and  did  not 
in  any  way  have  the  effect  of 
condoning  any  violation  and 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the 
operation  of  the  suspension  or¬ 
der,  the  suspension  order  should 
not  continue  in  force. 

“The  War  Production  Board 
has  in  effect  sUited  that  it  made 
an  error  originally  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  quota  for  the  second 
quarter,  and  that,  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  it  has  found  that  the  quota 
established  originally  is  unfair 
to  the  respondent.  To  allow  the 
suspension  order  to  stand  would 
be  contrary  to  principles  of 
equity  and  justice,  and,  further¬ 
more,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Board,  which  is  to 
conduct  its  operations  with  fair¬ 
ness  to  industry. 

“Moreover,  it  would  have  a 
punitive  effect  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  against  the  policy  of  the 
War  Pr^uction  Board,  and 
would  also  be  illegal  within  the 
meaning  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Douglas  in  Steuart  vs. 
Bowles  (322  U.  S.  398).  In  the 
light  of  the  decision  of  the  ap¬ 
peals  board  it  cannot  now  be 
said  that  the  usage  of  print  paper 
by  the  Sun  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1944  impeded  the  war 
effort,  inasmuch  as  the  usage 
was  less  than  its  quota  would 
have  been  if  grounded  on  the 
base  tonnages  finally  established 
by  the  appeals  board.” 
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Italy  Gams  Freedom 
As  Editors  Begin  Study 

continued  from  page  7 


close  his  agency,  Barzini  de¬ 
clared:  "It  would  be  immoral 
to  give  the  world  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  there  is  now  fre^om 
of  competition  in  the  news 
agency  field  in  Italy.” 

AP  officials  in  New  York  had 
copies  of  the  ANSA  by-laws, 
staling  the  object  of  the  agency 
ia  to  obtain  a  complete  and  im¬ 
partial  news  service.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  governed  by  a 
five-man  board  of  directors 
elected  for  one-year  terms.  One 
director  is  cnosen  trom  each  of 
five  classes:  Newspapers  of  less 
than  1U,U()0  circulation;  those 
between  10,000  and  20,000;  those 
between  20,000  and  40,000;  those 
between  40,000  and  80,000;  and 
those  above  80,000. 

All  member  papers  will  have 
one  vote  at  general  meetings 
and  the  admission  of  a  new 
member  is  acted  upon  by  the 
board  of  directors  on  request 
oi  the  applicant.  If  the  request 
should  be  refused,  the  appli¬ 
cant  may  ask  that  his  request 
be  submitted  to  examination  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  whose  decision  will  be  fi¬ 
nal  without  appeal. 

Each  member  of  ANSA  has 
one  vote  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  he  holds,  but  the 
member  must  buy  at  least  one 
share.  Extra  shares  are  al¬ 
lowable  according  to  the  size 
of  the  paper.  Income  is  di¬ 
vided  75%  for  reserves  and  25% 
for  mutualistic  purposes.  The 
board  is  empowered  to  name  a 
“technical  college”  of  news¬ 
paper  managers  to  assist  in 
management  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive. 

Problems  in  France 

As  they  turn  their  sights  on 
France,  the  ASNE  envoys  will 
find  the  nation’s  press — publish¬ 
ers,  editors,  reporters,  type¬ 
setters  and  pressmen — all  bat¬ 
tling  the  War  Ministry’s  edict 
which  has  suspended  France- 
Soir,  one  of  the  first  of  the 
clandestine  sheets  to  rise  from 
the  underground  and  gain  pop¬ 
ular  support  to  the  extent  it 
has  achieved  a  circulation  of 
280,000.  The  newspaper  got  in¬ 
to  trouble  for  going  to  press 
four  times  within  one  week 
without  approval  of  the  Army 
censor. 

In  each  issue,  France-Soir 
carried  numerous  blank  spaces, 
representing  the  war  news 
eliminated  by  the  censor.  It 
was  suspend^  for  one  month 
and  the  other  newspapers  have 
threatened  a  general  cessation 
of  publication  by  way  of  pro¬ 
test.  claiming  the  “control  of 
military  news”  had  become 
“military  control  of  news.” 

Meanwhile,  the  French  press 
is  beset  with  the  problems  of 
newsprint  and  housing.  The 
new  papers  are  agitating  for 
clear  title  to  their  plants,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were 
seized  from  traitors  who  under 
the  Liberation  can  be  stripped 
of  their  property.  Officials  in¬ 
sist  on  following  “due  process 
of  law,”  a  procedure  which 
promise.s  to  take  a  lot  longer 


than  the  more  ardent  liberation 
sheets  will  wait  without  clamor. 

The  word  from  Russia  is  that 
the  Soviet  people  are  not  op¬ 
ponents  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  view¬ 
point  on  what  constitutes  free¬ 
dom. 

In  a  “heart  to  heart  talk 
with  K.  Cooper,”  N.  Baltisky 
wrote  as  follows  in  the  maga¬ 
zine,  War  and  the  Working 
Class: 

“Mr.  Cooper  should  not  worry 
— our  country  will  infallibly 
support  the  widest  freedom  of 
the  press.  ...  If  Mr.  Cooper 
wants  to  prove  that  freedom  of 
the  press  in  our  country  sub¬ 
stantially  differs  from  freedom 
of  the  press  as  practiced  in 
America,  we  won’t  object.” 

“In  contemporary  Italy,”  the 
writer  goes  on,  “we  consider 
expedient  the  realization  of  the 
bourgeois  democratic  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  not  the  Soviet 
form  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
Why?  Because  in  Italy  there 
is  no  public  political  regime  that 
makes  possible  a  realization  of 
the  Soviet  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Russian  Distinction 

He  then  described  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  saying: 

“It  is  one  thing  to  recognize 
by  law  the  right  of  citizens  to 
publish  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  that  serve  their  interests, 
and  quite  a  different  thing  to 
guarantee  the  people  the  use  of 
their  right.  As  is  known,  in  a 
majority  of  the  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  the  main  re¬ 
striction  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  apparent  in  restric¬ 
tion  by  law,  but  in  that  the 
broad  masses  of  the  people  and 
organizations  have  no  material 
possibilities  at  their  disposal 
necessary  for  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

“In  the  Soviet  Union  only, 
where  all  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  toilers  of  the  cities  and 
villages  represented  by  Soviet 
deputies,  a  judicial  right  to  issue 
their  own  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  is  guaranteed  by  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  toilers  and  their  organ¬ 
izations  with  paper  printing  of¬ 
fices,  buildings,  communications 
and  other  commodities.  Every¬ 
thing  is  guaranteed  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Constitution.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  exceedingly 
stormy  growth  of  the  press  be¬ 
came  possible.” 

Mr.  Cooper  replied  that  Mr. 
Baltisky  had  made  “a  welcome 
contribution  to  the  internation¬ 
al  discussion  on  the  proposal  of 
freedom  of  information  by  mak¬ 
ing  clear  the  Soviet  conception 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  which, 
as  I  have  always  said,  differs 
from  the  American  conception, 
which  in  turn  he  does  not 
describe  as  would  an  Ameri¬ 
can.” 

After  a  “test  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  declaration  of  press  lib¬ 
erty,”  Argentina’s  outspoken 
pro-democratic  weekly,  Argen¬ 
tina  Libre,  was  suspended  again 
by  decree  of  President  General 
Edelmiro  P’arrell,  and  an  eight- 
day  suspension  decree  was  im- 
piosed  on  Nacional  for  printing 
a  speculative  story  on  a  political 
appointment.  Police  arrested 
the  publisher  of  La  Opinion  for 
printing  an  article  “disrespect¬ 
ful  to  the  President.” 

EDITOR  R  PU 


Chicago  Wakes 
As  'Dirty  Shirt' 
Series  Unfolds 

Chicago,  Jan.  10  —  Mounting 
public  interest  has  developed  in 
Chicago’s  slums,  its  decadent 
transportation  system  and  other 
seamy  aspects  of  civic  affairs,  as 
a  result  of  the  Hcrold- Ameri¬ 
can’s  smashing  series  under  the 
blazing  heading  of  “Dirty  Shirt 
Town.” 

Starting  last  week  and  con¬ 
tinuing  each  day,  the  newspaper 
has  hammered  home  in  picturei 
and  text  the  unpleasant  story  of 
Chicago’s  shortcomings.  This 
week,  the  Chicago  Sun  took  up 
the  campaign,  directing  its 
major  attention  to  inadequate 
housing  for  Negroes. 

“We  are  happy  to  congratulate 
the  Herald-American  for  its  cu^ 
rent  campaign  to  broaden  public 
awareness  of  many  of  the  same 
issues  (community  problems),” 
declared  the  Sun  in  an  editorkd 
today.  “Although  we  disagree 
profoundly  with  most  Hearst  na¬ 
tional  policies,  and  many  dis¬ 
agree  with  some  of  the  Herald- 
American’s  conclusions  on  Chi¬ 
cago  affairs,  that  newspaper  is 
doing  a  highly  valuable  work  in 
pointing  out  what  the  most 
critical  local  problems  are  and 
what  general  objectives  they 
imply. 

Aslu  United  Effort 
“It  would  be  a  great  day  for 
Chicago  if  the  newspapers  joined 
hands  in  attacking  some  of  the 
most  serious  impediments  to  the 
city’s  progress.” 

Starting  with  slums,  the  Her- 
ald-American  series  took  up  the 
matter  of  crowded  street  cars 
and  elevated  trains,  relating  the 
situation  to  the  long  drawn  out 
litigation  on  Chicago’s  transit 
problem.  Other  topics,  such  as 
taxes,  housing  and  what  other 
cities  are  doing  to  solve  similar 
problems,  will  be  covered  in  the 
series,  according  to  Louis  Rup- 
pel,  executive  editor. 

The  Herald-American  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  “Dirty  Shirt”  fea¬ 
tures  is  unusual.  In  addition  to 
a  fast-moving  reportorial  account 
of  conditions,  the  paper  is  fer 
turing  daily  two  to  three  pages 
of  pictures.  The  crowded  street 
car  problem  was  depicted  with 
the  headline:  “  ‘Trolley  Song’  Is 
One  of  Woe  in  Chicago!” 

The  series  represents  the  joint 
efforts  of  a  number  of  reporters 
and  photographers  who  hare 
been  assigned  to  dig  up  the  dirt 
Wiiliam  Car  ten  is  chief  rewrite 
man  on  the  series,  writing  under 
the  byline  “William  Tell.” 

Pulp  Price  Drops 

WASHINGTON.  Jon.  11- 
Price  to  United  States  in- 
porters  will  be  reduced  as 
much  as  $4  a  cord  on  pulp- 
wood  produced  in  Quebec 
New  Brimswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  and  imported  under 
contracts  made  on  or  before 
Feb.  2.  1944,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  an¬ 
nounced. 
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■  tr _ _  at  home  who  were  preparing 

VVlXla  wIUCJK@nilU  Victory  celebrations  over  the 
f  mg  fall  of  Germany  prematurely. 

Of  I  ITTflP.  Joseph  A.  Bors  has  replaced 

i  IXiie#  Richard  V.  Haller  as  chief  of  the 

17!11ok^  T  Honolulu  bureau.  He  went 

jmi6U  Ul  XjUawXI  to  the  Pacific  area  in  November 
.  1  on*t-  u  •  to  cover  forward  positions. 

Marks  Z3tn  American  From  the  battlefields  of 

Correspondent's  Death  Ei^pe  where  he  has  been  cov- 
^  ^  ering  the  war  for  the  Cana- 

In  World  War  n  dian  Press,  Ross  Munro  has  ar- 

TT  ..  ^ui„i  •  -  oo  rived  back  in  Canada  on  leave 
William  Henry  C^ickering,  28-  aboard  a  Canadian  war  ship, 
vear-old  Time  ana  Life  corre-  coverage  of  war,  Munro 

;pondent,  was  killed  Jan.  6  by  ^lade  five  landings  with  the 


Japanese  air  ac-  Allied  troops  on  enemy  soil — at 

tion  in  t^‘'’8ayen  Spitzbergen,  Dieppe,  Sicily, 

Gulf  in  the  Phil-  Italy,  and  in  France  on  D-Day. 

ippines  during  jjow  on  furlough,  it  is  his  first 

the  prelude  to  J  visit  to  his  homeland  in  two 

the  American  years. 

landmgs  there,  Frank,  Overseas  News 

the  War  Depart-  ^  Agency  war  correspondent  in 

ment  announced  »  Italy,  is  back  in  New  York  on  a 

this  week.  leave. 

The  handsome  Meyer  Levin,  ONA  corre- 

6  foot  2  men  spondent  in  France  and  Ger- 

reporter,  2  9 1  n  w  many,  is  writing  a  new  daily 

.\inerican  corre-  column  called  War  Report, 

spondent  to  lose  Chickering  Levin  and  Morley  Cassidy  of  the 

^  .  ..  T  t  Philadelphia  Bulletin  witnessed 

War  II,  had  cover^  the  Leyte  opening  of  the  German 

campaign  in  the  Philippines  and  counter-offensive  when  it  broke 
was  accompanying  our  Luzon  in-  against  the  Second  Division, 
vasion  forces  when  he  m^  death.  Lawrence  Youngman,  Omaha 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  New  (^eb.)  World-Herald  staff  mem- 
ber  who  went  to  Europe  and 
^  landed  in  England  a  few  days 

nf  the  before  the  Normandy  invasion 

to  cover  news  of  Nebraskans  in 


Chickering 


wm  leave  in  January  to  cover  Murlin  Spencer,  one  of  the 
TriK.  Star-Journal'  and  gj-st  AP  correspondents  to  be 

sent  to  the  Southwest  Pacific,  is 
My  Coll,  Jr.,  formerly  night  convalescing  from  a  serious  op- 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Adver-  eration  he  underwent  Dec.  23  in 
twer  and  now  its  front-line  cor-  an  army  hospital  at  Leyte.  He 
respondent,  has  returned  from  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
wvering  Saipan  and  the  battle  sence,  which  he  will  spend  at 
for  the  Philippines.  Nation-wide  Fort  Morgan,  Colo.,  where  his 
mterMt  was  aroused  by  one  of  father,  R.  B.  Spencer,  is  pub- 
‘>18  dispatches  early  in  this  cam-  lisher  of  the  Times.  Russell 
Wign  which  reported  the  disgust  Brines  will  replace  Spencer  at 
front-line  troops  with  people  Leyte. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jaaaary  13.  1945 


SPACE  BUYERS'  TIME  SAVER! 

New  York  Post 

W/rsrBR  Af£DM  C^iCaMTOK 


for  Now  York  City  Ntwspaptrs 


ALL  THIS  AT  ONE  GLANCE: 


”  ^  landed  in  England  a  few  days 

nf  the  before  the  Normandy  invasion 
same' staff ^was\ill^  ^ADrn^7  Nebraskans  in 

when  a  fighter  plane*^  went  ^^e  European  theater,  has  re- 
IJt  of  control  in  AuSalia  and  turned  to  his  paper.  Youngman  s 
crashed  into  a  group  of  which  stones  of  Nebraska  s  134th 
he  was  a  member.  Lucien  A.  fautry  Dmsiori  have  been  com- 
Labaudt.  a  Life  artist,  was  killed  >u  booklet  fo™  by  the 

in  a  plane  crash  on  Dec.  12,  1943,  World-Herald  and  sent  to  men  of 
at  Abam  India  me  regiment  and  sold  to  their 

Born  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  Chick-  relatives, 
ering  was  graduate  from  Yale  Charles  H.  McMurtry,  Hono- 
in  1937,  toured  the  Orient  and  lulu  bureau  chief  of  the  Asso- 
worked  in  Honolulu  for  the  In-  dated  Press,  is  on  the  Mainland 
^titute  of  Pacific  Relations  be-  for  a  rest  leave  and  conferences 
(ore  he  joined  Time  and  Life  in  with  AP  executives  in  San  Fran- 
19tf.  cisco  and  New  York.  Leif  Erick- 

Regrets  from  MacArthur  son  AP  war  correspondent  re- 
u  *u  <■  ..w.u-  cently  returned  from  Leyte,  will 

He  was  the  author  of  “Within  serve  as  acting  chief. 

Uie  Sound  of  These  Waves,  a  Clifford  Epstein.  Detroit  News 
T-k  1  correspondent.  has  replaced 
M  A  I^ouglas  John  M.  Carlisle  on  the  Western 

MacArthur  said  m  a  message  to  p^ont. 

I^lisher-  Henry  R.  Luce  of  George  McWilliams,  INS  corre- 
Forturm,  spondent  in  the  Aleutians,  is  en- 

jmice  of  this  correspondent  has  route  back  to  his  post  after  a 
w wlmle  thea-  month’s  furlough,  during  which 
regret  his  loss,  he  visited  his  family  in 

Pete  Whitney,  foreign  editor 
mdent.  He  was  Frank  Conniff,  qj  Francisco  Chronicle, 

Service  re-  ^rho  covered  the  Patton  break- 
^rter,  who  suffer^  cuts,  bruises  through  in  Brittany,  has  re- 
‘^baking  up  and  was  signed  from  the  staff,  and  joined 
order^  out  of  action  by  a  mill-  the  London  bureau  of  the  Chi- 
ta^  physician.  ^ 

Movements  of  the  correspond-  stantoii  Delaplane,  the  Chron- 


cnio  4^  r  VsZ - * - 7  OWIIIWII  tlic  Wl- 

fronts  isle’s  Pulitzer  prize  winner,  has 
ded  the  following:  returned  from  an  assignment  in 

Herbert  A.  Paul,  city  editor  Leyte.  Before  going  to  Leyte, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  Delaplane  had  served  in  the 
smee  1939,  has  been  named  war  U.  S.  Maritime  Service  as  a 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  and  lieutenant  commander. 
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CIRCULATIONS  of  aach  of 
th#  8  maior  Now  York  nawi- 
papart  singly  and  In  com¬ 
bination. 

COVERAGE  of  kay  shop- 
pars  of  aaeh  of  tha  8  ma¬ 
jor  Naw  York  nawspapars 
singly  and  In  combination. 
OPEN  RATE  of  aach  of  tha 
8  major  Naw  York  nawspa¬ 
pars  singly  and  In  combi¬ 
nation. 

MILLINE  RATE  of  aach  of 
tha  8  major  Now  York  naws¬ 
papars  singly  and  In  com¬ 
bination. 

NUMBER  OF  LINES  a  dol¬ 
lar  will  buy  In  aach  of  tha 
8  major  Naw  York  nawspa¬ 
pars  singly  and  in  combi¬ 
nation. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL 
FACT  FINDERS 
REPORT  TO  YOU 

bas«d  on  12,083  intor- 
viows  with  doportmont 
storo  shoppors  .  .  . 


Fact  Finders' 

Aiknl 

Report  to  lou 

Itaaa  as  latarsiaas  ain 


the  changes  revealed  in 

the  New  York  City  market  during  two  years  of  war. 

In  this  second  annual  "Report  to  You,"  the  New  York 
Post  has  covered  12,083  shoppers  at  21  major  New  York 
City  department  stores  and  presented  the  findings  side 
by  side  with  the  results  of  Fact  Finders  1943  study. 

Send  for  your  FREE  COPY  today! 
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Meet  the  best  friend 
/>^  a  writer  ever  had 


rs  HmSmti  fWcl 
Ouincu)  PK'W 

g-Sar  di 

I  ihatri 

mnu*.; 
Pc»*r  j 


The  intertype  is  a  highly  perfected  machine  for  setting  type 
at  high  speed.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  the  very  good  friend 
of  every  writer  in  the  land— whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  Why? 

Because  without  machines  such  as  the  Intertype,  the  mass  printing 
and  publishing  of  today  would  not  be  economically  possible.  The 
Intertype  has  helped  make  it  possible  to  bring  one  man’s  opinion 
to  as  many  as  care  to  read  it.  We  at  Intertype  like  to  think  of  these 
machines  we  build  in  terms  of  what  they  help  accomplish... bring¬ 
ing  education,  opinion,  information  and  inspiration  to  all  people. 


(«N.1A»«N 
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Printing  Industry  of  America  Gives  Annual  Salute  to  Benjamin  Franklin 


fPoor  Richard's  Genius  Sets  Pace  for  Today's  Marveis 

Mechanicat  Superiniendenf  of  PhilacJelphia  Record  Weighs 
Pranktin's  Influence  on  Past,  Present  and  Future  Papers 


OWft  V 

On  a  Pedestal  the  printing  indiu 

Iliii  itttu*  of  Bonjomin  Fronklin  pro-  appliances  used  in 
iHt*  ovor  Printing  Houio  Squaro  in  stand  today  unexc 
N«r  York  City.  “I  refer  to  whai 

_  .  ^  .  old  Franklin  hand-] 

Ptaper  of  Beniamin  Jfranfclin  “Printing  in  Frank 

Miy  the  God  of  Wisdom,  TyP®  « 

Strength,  and  Power,  the  Lord 

t  visedTni^buTby  i 

us  wth  Prudence  in  this  time  ^^^ked  such  a  pre 

ot  Danger;  take  away  from  us  provement  on  this  ] 
sll  Seeds  of  Contention  and  ington  Hand  Press 
Division,  and  unite  the  Hearts  turies  this  type  ol 
I  sod  Counsels  of  all  of  us,  of  small  editions  ant 
whatever  Sect  or  Nation,  in  newspapers  and  gi 
ooe  Bond  of  Peace,  Brotherly  centuries.  The  capi 
Love  and  Generous  Public  ® 

ence^dd“ingaJc 
WO  Resoluuon  to  amend  our  proofs.  We  h 
Lives,  and  remove  from  among  - - 

Prinfing  Oroups  Plan 
Fof  (onsolidafion 

wd  give  Peace  in  all  our  Bor-  A  congress  representing  the 

•Jm,  is  the  sincere  Praver  of  Typothetae  of  America 

72  “  ..  j  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Gov- 

A  tradesman  in  Philadelphia  emment  Relations  of  the  Com- 
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PHILADELPHIA.  Jan.  11— In  this  city  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Poor  Richard  himself,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  wrote  in  his  Autobiography  many 
years  ago:  “Our  printing  house 
often  wanted  sorts  ( loose  type 
for  making  corrections),  and 
there  was  no  letter-founder  in 
America  ...  I  now  contrived  a 
mold,  made  use  of  the  letters  we 
had  as  puncheons,  struck  the 
matrices  (die)  in  lead,  and  thus 
supply’d  in  a  pretty  tolerable 
way  all  deficiencies.”  .  .  .  And 
later  ...  “I  contriv'’d  a  copper 
plate  press  .  .  .  thelbrst  that  had 
been  seen  in  this  country.”  TeUr 

If  Franklin  were  alive  today, 
what  would  he  think  of  the  present  guarantee  to 
printers  of  the  20th  century  that  in  the  post-war 
period  they  are  to  have  at  their  disposal  mar¬ 
velous  new  contraptions  that  will  print  60,000 
modern-sized  newspapers  an  hour,  rolling  them 
off  the  presses  at  the  rate  of  1.000  papers  a  min¬ 
ute,  clicking  merrily  as  they  produce  more  than 
10  finished,  folded,  ready-to-read  dailies  every 
time  the  clock  ticks  off  a  second. 

Yet  James  M.  Toler,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  a  veteran  with 
more  than  25  years  continuous  service  in  the 
employ  of  Stern  Newspapers,  points  out  that 
despite  all  the  advances  in  the  graphic  arts  and 
the  printing  industry,  there  are  still  printing 
appliances  used  in  the  days  of  Poor  Richard  that 
stand  today  unexcelled. 

“I  refer  to  what  we  commonly  know  as  the 
old  Franklin  hand-printing  press,”  said  Mr.  Toler. 
“Printing  in  Franklin’s  day  was  wholly  a  handi¬ 
craft.  Type  was  set  by  hand.  The  few  pictures 
used  were  cut  laboriously  in  wood  by  hand. 

“Printing  was  done  by  hand  on  a  press  de¬ 
vised  and  built  by  one  William  Blaeuw.  Franklin 
worked  such  a  press  in  London  in  1725.  An  im¬ 
provement  on  this  press  brought  forth  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Hand  Press  in  1827.  For  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  this  type  of  press  sufficed  for  books  of 
small  editions  and  for  little-circulated,  small 
newspapers  and  gazettes  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  capacity  of  this  type  of  press  was 
about  200  sheets  per  hour. 

“The  Washington  Hand  Press  is  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  doing  a  very  good  job  for  fine  reproduc¬ 
tion  proofs.  We  have  one  here  at  the  Record 


and  use  it  every  day.  I  doubt  whether  ingenious 
man  will  ever  be  able  to  get  finer  proofs  or  better 
printing  than  the  good  old-fashioned  hand  press 
of  Franklin’s  day.” 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  Franklin  published 
his  Pennaylvania  Gazette,  Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manack,  the  Philadelphische  Zeitung  (the  first 
foreign-language  newspaper  published  in  Amer¬ 
ica),  and  The  General  Magazine  and  Historical 
Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantations  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  These  newspapers,  almanac  and  magazine 
kept  the  colonists  in  touch  with  world  affairs 
and  local  news — their  only  known  means  then 
of  news  dissemination. 

‘"Things  have  certainly  changed  a  lot  since 
Franklin’s  day,”  observed  Mr.T’oler.  “Type  now 
is  set  fast  by  machinery.  The  average  operator 
today  sets  a  page  of  8-point  tsrpe  in  7V4  hours. 
Modern  newspapers  in  large  cities  have  batter¬ 
ies  of  these  typesetting  machines  ranging  from 
40  to  100  in  number. 

“Pictures  today  are  made  by  photo-engraving. 
Although  the  principle  of  the  modem  halftone 
screen  was  discovered  by  F.  E.  Ives  in  1885,  It 
was  another  Philadelphian,  Max  Levy  ( 1857- 
1926),  who  introduced  in  1898  the  first  practical 
etching  machine  for  photoengraving  purposes. 
Today  a  picture  appears  in  the  printed  news¬ 
paper  one'half  hour  after  copy  of  the  photo  is 
received  in  the  engraving  department. 

“Stereotyping,  not  known  in  Franklin’s  day, 
is  a  process  of  reproduction  of  that  flat  type  page 
into  a  curved  plate  to  fit  the  press  cylinders. 
Automatic  machines  today  cast  4  stereo  plates 
per  minute. 

■  “The  modern  press,  driven  by  a  200  h.p.  motor, 
today  will  print,  fold  and  count  50,000  copies  an 
hour. 

“Rolls  of  paper  weighing  a  ton  each  will  pro¬ 
duce  approximately  16,000  copies.  8  pages  to  each 
full  roll.  The  expiring  roll  of  paper  is  pasted  to 
a  new  roll,  while  the  press  is  running  at  speed, 
by  means  of  the  flying  paster. 

“Newspapers  with  large  circulations  and  re¬ 
quiring  speed  more  than  ever  keep  6  to  10  presses 
in  operation  all  the  time.  Ten  presses  running  at 
top  speed  can  produce  300,000  newspaper  copies 
per  hour.  And  still  the  prophets,  looking  into 
post-war  days,  tell  us  in  effect  .  ,  ,  ‘you  ain’t 
seen  nothing  yet!’  Shades  of  Ben  Franklin,  it 
does  seem  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  printing 
miracles.” 


mercial  Printing  Industry  will 
meet  in  Washington,  Jan.  16  and 
17,  to  explore  the  basis  for  a 
merger  of  the  two  organizations. 

Sessions  will  be  in  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  with  Henry  P.  Fow¬ 
ler,  general  counsel  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  consultant  to  the  group. 


Representing  the  UTA  will  be 
Raymond  Blattenberger,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Donald  L.  Boyd,  Hun¬ 
tington,  W.  Va.;  Robert  A.  Caflee, 
Pittsburgh.  Representing  the 
Joint  Committee  will  be  Carl 
Dunnagan,  Chicago;  James  F. 
Newcomb,  New  York;  Ralph 
Thomas,  Detroit. 


What's  Ahead!  Photocomposition 
And  Piastics  Are  Discussed 

Essenfiat  Characteristics  of  Type 
And  Paper  Preclude  Radical  Departures 


Stars  (5  ot  Them)  Shine  on  Goss 

FIFTH  r*n*wal  of  fh«  Navy  E  hai  baan  awardad  to  Goti  Printing  Pran  C«. 

for  its  production  of  gun  mounts  and  hoists.  Tha  fiva  woman  in  Hm 
pictura  ara  "stars"  in  thair  own  right,  too.  In  tha  front,  laft,  Cy  Ford, 
formar  waitrass  whosa  husband  was  at  Dunkirk  and  in  Africa,  oparatss  i 
crana;  right,  Angalina  Ciaslawski,  whosa  l9>yaar-old  son  is  in  tha  Navy; 
raar,  laft  to  right,  Edwina  Michaluk,  from  print  shop  to  war  plant;  Janot 
Johnson,  formar  salasgirl  whosa  brothar  is  a  bombardiar;  and  Mabollt 
Hurt,  mothar  of  fiva  whosa  husband  also  works  in  a  war  plant. 


THIS  is  tha  sacond  of  thraa  ar- 
ticlas  praparad  as  matarial  for 
talks  by  mambars  of  tha  Linotypa 
organization. 

e 

IT  IS  quite  probable  that  many 

kinda  of  sheet  plastics  will  be 
readily  printable  by  various 
processes.  But  we  cannot  casu¬ 
ally  predict  that  plastics  will 
replace  paper  unless  some 
now  unforeseen  miracle  makes 
the  relative  costs  comparable. 
Therefore  paper  remains  basic  in 
our  thinking. 

The  transfer  of  ink  to  paper 
without  actual  contact  has  been 
demonstrated  in  principle.  But 
the  degree  of  control  of  ink  and 
paper  embodied  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  impressions 
per  hour  makes  it  a  far  cry  from 
a  laboratory  experiment  to  a 
working  product. 

Many  a  development  for  the 
graphic  arts  has  been  perfected 
without  the  highly  essential 
“thinking  on  through”  which 
integrates  the  idea  with  the 
whole  procedure  of  printing. 
Such  a  relationship  bears  on  the 
much-discussed  use  of  a  camera 
mechanism  to  set  type  on  film 
in  a  photographic  image. 

In  visualizing  the  application 
of  photo-composition  to  printing 
requirements  we  must  think  of  a 
variety  of  fields  and  needs.  For 
such  needs  as  street-car  cards, 
for  instance,  which  are  usually 
lithographed,  there  are  now  in 
use  successful  photo-composition 
devices  which  produce  display 
type  lines  on  film,  ready  to  be 
assembled  for  the  plate-making 
procedures.  In  this  field  the 
steps  are  few  and  direct. 

Type  at  Raw  Material 

But  think  of  type  as  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  which  it  really  is  in  most 
of  its  uses  when  it  has  been  first 
composed,  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine. 

Newly-composed  type  must  be 
proved — and  often  many  proofs 
are  required. 

It  must  be  corrected — and  fre¬ 
quently  the  corrections  involve 
changes  affecting  entire  para¬ 
graphs. 

It  must  be  revised  to  insert 
author’s  changes. 

It  must  be  leaded,  be  nm 


Otfset  Section 

AS  A  yMr-«nd  Imu*,  tb«  R«cin« 
Labor,  Witcontin  waokly,  pub- 
litbod  a  72-paga  tabloid  aditlon, 
including  an  aight-paga  pictorial 
Mipplamont  printed  in  photo-off- 
sat. 

M.  E  Wyrick,  publisher,  ra- 
ported;  "A  deluge  of  voluntary 
yearly  subscriptions  has  come  in, 
convincing  us  that  the  answer  to 
increased  reader  interest  in  weekly 
newspapers  is  more  pictures.” 


around  cuts,  be  moved  in  masses 
to  accomplish  make-up. 

Type  as  raw  material  goes 
through  a  succession  of  such 
handlings  and  changes.  It  must 
be  mobile  and  type  on  metal  has 
that  quality  whereas  type  on 
film  is  frozen.  True,  the  photo¬ 
composition  inventors  always  say 
they  have  devised  means  to 
handle  corrections.  Some  under¬ 
take  to  patch  the  film  itself, 
others  to  double-print,  with 
words  or  lines  to  be  corrected 
blocked  out  in  the  first  negative. 

But  type  founders  and  compos¬ 
ing  machine  manufacturers  know 
that  the  human  eye  is  acutely 
sensitive  to  type  relationships. 
We  work  in  imits  of  a  ten-thou- 
sandth  of  an  inch  in  making 
type  design  and  we  try  to  control 
type  alignment  with  similar  ac¬ 
curacy. 

What  worker  in  the  photo¬ 
mechanical  processes  can  cut  and 
patch  film,  or  strip  a  corre¬ 
sponding  patch  of  emulsion,  to 
make  type  corrections  and 
changes  within  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch  for  accuracy? 

Scarcity  a  Threat 

The  double-printing  principle 
may  be  subject  to  control  for 
alignment  but  it  doesn’t  provide 
for  leading,  spacing,  dropping 
in  initial  letters,  running  around 
cuts,  and  the  many  manipula¬ 
tions  which  type  as  mobile  raw 
material  must  undergo  in  the 
normal  procedures  of  printing. 

Thus  photo-composition  scarce¬ 
ly  represents  a  threat  to  present- 
d  a  y  typesetting  equipment. 
Many  minds  are  at  work  on  it. 
Some  mechanisms  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  virtually  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  stage.  But,  granted  the  pos- 


PRINTING  Education  Week,  one 

of  the  chief  purposes  of  which 
is  “to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  teachings  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,”  will  be  observed  Jan. 
15-20  with  a  variety  of  events 
all  over  the  country  focussing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  graphic  arts. 

Typical  of  civic  ceremonies 
marking  the  239th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Franklin  on  Jan. 
17  will  be  the  exercises  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  City  Hall,  New  York 
City,  with  Mayor  LaGuardia  dis¬ 
cussing  “Franklin  the  Man  and 
Citizen.”  ’There  will  be  other 
spokesmen  from  the  schools, 
business  and  the  International 
Benjamin  Franklin  Society. 

For  the  17th  annual  Printing 
Education  Week,  the  national 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  jointly 
with  the  International  Printing 
Division  of  the  Chemical  Corpo¬ 
ration,  is  sponsoring  an  essay 
contest  on  the  general  theme, 
“Printing  and  the  Post-War 
World,”  with  $1,000  in  War 


sible  solution  of  all  the  complex 
technical  questions,  there  still 
remains  the  economic  factor — 
will  photo-composition  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  less  expensive  or  more 
productive  to  warrant  the  cost 
of  its  introduction?  Time  will 
answer  all  these  questions  but 
the  testing  process  of  an  intro¬ 
ductory  era  will  certainly  not 
involve  an  upheaval  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Such  philosophy  applies  to  ma¬ 
chine  developments  in  every 
field  of  printing.  Speed,  of 
course,  has  always  been  a  prime 
factor,  and  we  may  look  to 


Bonds  and  Stamps  for  prizes. 

Organization  of  chapters  of  the 
National  Junior  Benjamin 
Franklin  Society,  sponsored  by 
the  IBFS  and  NGAEA,  is  pro¬ 
gressing  among  the  nation’s  high 
schools,  and  the  students  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  have  published  a 
Franklin  anniversary  issue  of 
the  Typographer,  paying  tribute 
to  him  as  “one  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ers  of  his  day  and  an  exceptional 
printer  and  publisher.” 

One  of  the  outstanding  print¬ 
ing  exhibits  arranged  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  nation’s  observance 
of  Franklin  Day  will  be  the  dis¬ 
play  of  fine  printing  and  lithog¬ 
raphy  produced  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Included  with  this  will  be 
arrangements  showing  progres¬ 
sive  steps  in  letterpress  printing 
and  offset  lithography.  The  show 
will  be  on  view  for  three  weeks, 
and  John  A.  Lowe,  city  librarian, 
has  plans  to  retain  a  large  part 
of  the  exhibit  permanently. 


every  engineering  organizatioi 
for  the  introduction  of  any  an 
idea  that  will  increase  sp^  or 
otherwise  facilitate  productioa 

Plastics,  either  as  a  substitute 
for  type  metal  or  in  madiine 
parts,  are  highly  intriguing 
Plastic  printing  plates  have  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  possibilitia 
and  a  very  definite  value  in  their 
lightness.  Plastic  powder  to  run 
in  the  metal  pot  of  a  typesettinf 
machine  is  wholly  a  dream,  as 
yet.  Plastics  for  machine  parts, 
notably  the  transparent  materials 
which  permit  the  inner  workings 
of  a  mechanism  to  be  under 
servation,  have  inviting  possi¬ 
bilities.  But  our  engineers  tell 
us  that  the  maintenance  of  shape 
and  dimensions  of  plastic  parts, 
under  the  stress  and  tempera^ 
changes  of  machine  operatim. 
remain  to  be  definitely  assui^ 
Here  again,  with  an  open  mind 
and  a  warm  interest  in  the 
achievements  of  modern  chem¬ 
istry,  we  may  look  to  the  world 
of  plastics  for  many  interesting 
changes.  But  each  must  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  printing  technique 
must  prove  itself  in  cost,  quality, 
and  durability  before  general  in¬ 
dustrial  acceptance  can  be 
achieved. 

Synthetic  rubber  development! 
hold  promise  for  further  refine¬ 
ments  of  printing  procedure 
Some  of  them  resist  grease  and 
solvents,  others  have  qualities « 
toughness— each  graphic  arts  um 
of  rubber  is  naturally  being  rr 
viewed  in  the  light  of  new  s^ 
thetic  materials.  But  again  the 
mass  market  considerations 
vail — the  need  for  tires  for  S 
million  cars  far  outweighs  w 
small  portion  of  rubber  used  W 
printing  press  rollers,  blankao, 
keyboard  rolls  and  the  like. 

( Next :  Electronics) 
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Printing  Educalion  Week  is  Observed 
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FOR  WAR  OR  PEACE 


Even  100  years  ago  Hoe  had  a  reputation  for  making  accurate, 
dependable  printing  equipment.  So  favorably  impressed  was 
the  Government  by  this  manufacturing  ability  that  in  1847  it 
commissioned  Hoe  to  build  a  three-inch  cannon.  From  then  on 
through  every  American  war  Hoe  has  answered  the  nation's  call 
to  arms  by  devoting  its  particular  abilities  to  the  production  of 
victory-winning  ordnance. 

Wars  come  to  an  end.  But  the  Hoe  ingenuity  and  care,  used  in 
making  accurate,  dependable  weapons  for  three  generations  of 
American  fighting  men,  are  not  laid  down  like  arms  on  V-Day. 
For  these  attributes  are  inherent  in  the  Hoe  organization.  And 
they  virtually  guarantee  that  printers  and  publishers  may  con¬ 
fidently  rely  on  Hoe  for  accurate,  dependable  equipment  to  win 
the  objectives  peculiar  to  their  own  field  —  deadlines  extended, 
production  schedules  assured,  capacity  increased,  printing 
improved,  maintenance  lowered. 

With  the  end  of  the  European  wcu  now  in  sight,  it  is  none  too 
soon  to  plan  for  these  benefits.  As  a  first  step,  we  reconunend 
consultation  with  a  Hoe  representative.  He  is  well  equipped  to 
counsel  on  the  peace-time  plans  for  your  pressroom. 


910  EAST  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 
Bra  Itches:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Plastic  Mold  Eloctrotyping  Process 

SILVERING  •  plastic  mold  in  tho  special  spray  booth  is  E.  G.  Carl,  alactro- 
typa  moldar,  in  a  demonstration  for  9raphic  arts  laadars  in  tha  Twin 
Cities.  Interested  spectators  are  F.  X.  Mahowald,  Minneapolis  electrotypa 
firm  aiecutive;  Clinton  Johnson,  educational  chairman  of  Graphic  AHs 
industry,  Inc.;  and  William  H.  Thompson,  vica-president  of  Monomelt 
Company.  Tho  process  is  owned  by  Printing  Plates  Research,  Inc. 


New  Plaslk  Hold 
Equipment  Shown 

Graphic  Arts  Leaders 
At  Monomelt  Exhibit 

Before  an  audience  of  more 
than  200  printers  and  graphic 
arts  executives  in  the  Twin 
Cities  area,  the  new  plastic- 
mold  electrotyping  process  (de¬ 
veloped  by  Printing  Plates  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.)  was  demonstrated 
recently  in  Minneapolis.  The 
exhibit  was  sponsored  by  the 
Monomelt  Co. 

With  the  assistance  of  Els- 
worth  G.  Carl,  electrotype  mold- 
er  for  the  Capital  City  Printing 
Plate  Company  of  Des  Moines — 
pioneers  in  the  use  of  the  new 
process  —  Monomelt  officials  il¬ 
lustrated  the  various  steps  in 
the  making  of  electro  molds. 

Several  special  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  were  shown:  a  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  electric 
heating  unit  which  mounts  on 
the  front  of  a  standard  hydraulic 
press;  a  water-cooled  unit  for 
setting  plastic  molds  to  make 
them  conductive;  a  vacuum  de¬ 
vice  for  removing  molds  from 
the  silver  shells;  and  a  rotary 
cutter  for  trimming  plastic  sheets 
to  size. 

In  the  demonstration  a  type 
form  was  preheated  on  the  low¬ 
er  platen  of  the  heating  unit 
A  Vinylite  plastic  sheet,  backed 
by  a  sheet  of  glasslne  and  a  felt 
blanket,  was  placed  directly  on 
the  form  and  the  upper  platen 
lowered  for  a  short  time  to  heat 
the  Vinylite  to  proper  plasticity. 

Platen  was  then  raised  to  per¬ 
mit  lower  platen,  bearing  the 
tjrpe  form  and  its  plastic  sheet, 
to  slide  forward  on  a  trackway 
into  a  standard  press.  The  press 
was  closed  and  held  under  pres¬ 
sure.  Type  form  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cooling  unit  for 
setting  the  mold,  whiiffi  was  then 
stripped  from  the  form  and  taken 
to  the  silvering  booth. 

In  the  silvering  booth  the 
plastic  mold  was  clamped  on  a 
revolving  table  set  at  an  angle. 
The  solution  was  applied  by 
spray-gun,  the  fumes  being  car¬ 
ried  away  by  an  exhaust  fan. 
After  silvering,  the  shell  was 
ready  for  electrotyping  by  stand¬ 
ard  processes. 

Advantages  claimed  for  the 
new  meth(^  are: 

1.  Accuracy  of  reproduction, 
equalling  that  of  best  lead  molds. 

2.  Molds  can  be  used  over 
again  for  making  duplicates  in¬ 
stead  of  present  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  mold  for  every  plate. 

3.  “Black  lead"  nuisance  is 
eliminated. 

4.  Low  pressure  can  be  used, 
allowing  use  of  light  equipment 

5.  Molds  can  be  shipped  with¬ 
out  special  packing,  weigh  only 
3  ounces  (for  12  x  15-inch  sheet). 

6.  Type  forms  are  kept  clean, 
free  from  black  lead  and  wax. 

7.  Used  molds  can  be  softened 
and  flattened  for  re-use. 

8.  Plastic  molds  may  be  stored 
indeflnitely. 

9.  Cost  of  conversion  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  use  this  process  is  low. 
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Pacific  Problem 

Publishing  Mimeograph 
Daily  Is  a  Tough  Job 

The  trials  and  headaches  of 
some  wartime  operations  in  pro¬ 
ducing  daily  newspapers  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  Job 
entailed  in  getting  out  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  newspaper  for  service 
men  on  a  Pacifle  island  .  .  .  take 
it  from  BiU  Watters.  CY  (AA) 
(T),  USNR,  editor  of  the  Mor- 
tiol  Air,  published  imder  the 
dateline  of  Majuro,  Marshall  Is¬ 
lands. 

Bill,  who  is  widely  known  as 
a  writer  in  New  York  and  Holly¬ 
wood,  recently  described  how  his 
sheet,  one  of  the  thousands  of 
little  mimeographed  papers  en¬ 
abling  service  men  overseas  to 
keep  up  with  the  news,  is  put 
together. 

He  wrote: 

"We  publish  over  1,000  copies 
nightly,  including  Sundays,  with 
one  (1)  broken-down  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  with  a  very 
small  staff.  Stapling  is  a  hor¬ 
ribly  monotonous  routine,  and  in 
general,  it’s  no  easy  job.  We 
are  invariably  up  till  0300  in  the 
morning.  The  big  satisfaction  is 
getting  a  good  Job  done  and 
keeping  the  men  as  well- 
informed  as  we  can.” 

2  More  15-Year  Men 

Guy  L.  Ryman,  makeup  fore¬ 
man,  and  James  E.  Massie,  press¬ 
man  and  stereotyper,  have  been 
given  gold  15-year  pins  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  service  with 
the  Wayneaboro  (Va.)  Newa- 
Virginian  from  1929  to  1944. 
This  brings  to  four  the  number 
of  Waynesboro  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  employes  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  15  years  of  service.  Louis 
Spilman,  president  and  editor, 
and  Vincent  R.  Via,  commercial 
printing  department,  were 
awarded  pins  last  year. 


The  1,001  Paris 

Persia's  Rrst  Unotypers 
Are  Clicking  at  Last 

Two  Master  Model  31  Lino¬ 
types  intended  for  use  on  the 
Persian  edition  of  Yank,  the 
Army  magazine,  caught  hell 
from  torpedoes  on  the  way  over, 
but  eventually  made  port,  and 
are  now  clicking  away,  the 
Linotype  Netoa  has  been  in¬ 
form^  by  MaJ.  Henry  E.  John¬ 
son,  officer  in  charge. 

“The  thing  that  hurt  most 
was  the  fact  that  we  had  no  in¬ 
structions  for  assembling  them,” 
wrote  the  Major.  “However, 
with  the  aid  of  an  apprentice 
machinist,  we  spread  all  the 
parts  over  hell’s  half  acre  and 
made  one  out  of  two.  All  we 
had  to  go  by  was  an  oil  chart! 

“We  then  took  the  broken 
parts  (many,  many)  to  the  man 
in  charge  of  our  machine  shop, 
who  said  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  a  Linotype,  and  he 
made  us  new  parts.  Now  they 
both  work — the  flrst  Linotypes 
Persia!” 

$225,000  Equipmenl 
For  Vancouver  Sun 

Expenditure  of  $225,000  for 
new  equipment  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  circulation  will  be 
undertaken  by  the  Sun  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  at  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  according  to  Donald 
Cromie,  president  and  publisher. 

Approximately  $150,000  is  to 
be  invested  in  equipment  in  the 
composing,  stereo  and  press  de¬ 
partments,  and  approximately 
$75,000  in  the  Job  printing  de¬ 
partment. 

$50,000  Fire  Loss 

Loss  estimated  at  $50,000  was 
caused  by  Are  in  the  mailing 
room  and  business  office  of  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  Newa  on  Jan.  4. 


New  Principle 
In  FM  Reception 

Greater  freedom  from  statioo 
interference  and  noise  ig 
FM  radio  reception  has  be«o 
achieved  by  the  use  of  a  new 
principle  in  the  design  of  m 
receivers,  according  to  Georn 
L.  Beers,  staff  assistant  to  tlu 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  RCA  Vie 
tor  Division,  Radio  CorporatlM 
of  America. 

Mr.  Beers,  inventor  of  the  new 
FM  receiving  system,  explained 
it  as  follows: 

“In  terms  of  a  nation-wide  en¬ 
tertainment  service,  the  FM  ( fre 
quency  modulation)  system 
broadcasting  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  Until  a  large  number  of 
high-powered  FM  broadcastim 
stations  are  operating  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  the  major  tech¬ 
nical  problems  involved  in  FM 
receiver  design  will  not  be  full; 
appreciated. 

“Probably  the  most  difficult 
problem,  however,  is  that  of  ob¬ 
taining  adequate  adjacent  disn- 
nel  selectivity — that  is,  obtainini 
FM’s  full,  rich  range  of  sound 
from  a  selected  program  wifliout 
interference  from  stations  which 
would  be  received  at  nearby 
points  on  the  dial. 

“This  problem,  which  was  em¬ 
phasized  in  1941  by  an  FCC  re¬ 
port  on  “Blanketing  of  High  Fre 
quency  Broadcast  Stations,”  hat 
been  met  in  the  new  FM  receiv¬ 
ing  system  by  producing  in  the 
receiver  a  local  signal,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  which  is  modulated  by  I 
the  received  signal.  ’The  local 
signal  is  provided  by  a  continu¬ 
ously  operating  oscillator  in  the 
receiver,  so  designed  that  it  is 
affected  only  by  frequency  varia¬ 
tions  occurring  within  one  se¬ 
lected  channel. 

“’This  improvement  in  selee 
tivity  also  contributes  toward 
reduction  of  noise  caused  by  au¬ 
tomobile  ignition  systems  and 
other  sources  of  interference. 

“Still  another  feature  of  the 
new  system  is  a  sharper  contrast 
in  response  when  tuning,  which 
facilitates  proper  setting  of  the 
dial.” 

Senator  Foley 

James  E.  Foley,  linotype  oper 
ator  with  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  entered  the 
senatorial  chamber  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature  when  it  con¬ 
vened  last  week  in  Hartford. 


His  Story  Repeats 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago,  AlbaH 
Dialimayar,  a  soldier  with  tlw 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany, 
set  up  an  editorial,  “The  German 
Mind,"  for  the  Indian,  a  weekly 
publication  of  tha  Second  Division. 

The  other  day,  the  Vincennes 
(Ind.)  Sun-Commercial  reprinted 
that  editorial  .  ,  .  aad  it  was  set 
by  tha  same  compositor.  Mr. 
Diekmeyer  is  a  veteran  member  of 
the  S-C  composing  room  staff. 
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Soldier's  Wile  Nebraska  PlanI 
Keeps  Paper  Alive 


Weekly  Goes  to  Tabloid 

Format — Wins  Prize 

Mrs.  Aaron  A.  Fischer  of  Way* 
nnfca,  Okla.,  who  is  the  former 
Louise  Wall  of  Sayre,  Okla.,  is 
(ditor  and  act- 
inf  publisher  of 
the  Woods  Coun¬ 
ty  Enterprise 
and  Waynoka 
Sews,  carrying 
on  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is 
overseas  with 
the  Quartermas¬ 
ter  Department. 

She  has  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  one 
man  in  the  back 
shop,  and  they  ^drs.  F!sch*r 
are  doing  the 

work  formerly  done  by  three  in 
the  back  shop  and  two  in  the 
front  ofiBce. 

Mrs.  Fischer  converted  from  a 
six-column  paper  into  a  tabloid 
form  to  gain  additional  inches 
for  news  and  advertising.  In  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association 
state  fair  contest,  she  won  sec¬ 
ond  place  for  special  editions  in 
the  weekly  newspaper  class.  Her 
special  edition  was  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Waynoka.  The  paper 
consisted  of  50  pages  and  was 
printed  on  gold  paper.  Mrs. 
Fischer  sold  all  the  advertising 
for  the  edition. 

Mrs.  Fischer,  former  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  Oklahoma  Ci^ 
University,  was  city  editor  of 
the  Sayre  Headlight-Journal  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Waynoka. 

In  1935,  the  Fischers  bought 
the  Waynoka  paper,  Mrs.  Fischer 
becoming  news  manager  while 
Mr.  Fischer  took  charge  of  the 
business  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  In  1940,  the  Woods  Coun¬ 
ty  Enterprise  was  the  first  in  the 
state  to  send  the  paper  free  to 
all  the  boys  from  Waynoka  in 
the  army. 

Mrs.  Fischer  has  inherited 
much  of  her  newspaper  ability 
from  her  great  grandfather,  the 
late  Col.  A.  H.  Rutherford  who 
for  many  years  was  editor  of  the 
Aricansoa  Banner  at  Little  Rock, 
and  from  her  grandfather,  C.  L. 
Rutherford,  who  for  many  years 
was  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas. 

K.  L  Rite  Dies 

Robert  Liscombe  Rice,  former 
manager  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  International  Printing 
Ink,  died  Nov.  27,  at  Montreal, 
Canada.  Mr.  Rice  joined  Philip 
Ruxton,  Inc.,  as  a  salesman  in 
1922,  and  after  the  merger  of 
Philip  Ruxton  with  AiUt  & 
Wiborg  and  Queen  City  Printing 
Ink  Company  to  form  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink,  continued 
with  the  sales  staff  of  IPI.  He 
became  manager  of  the  New 
York  ofiBce  on  July  9,  1934  and 
continued  in  this  capacity  until 
illness  forced  him  to  retire  on 
January  1,  1942. 


Huse  Buys  Insurance 

Building  for  News 

The  Elkhorn  Life  Insurance 
building  at  Sixth  Street  and 
Norfolk  Avenue  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  as  the  site  for  the  post¬ 
war  home  of  the  Norfolk  ( Nebr. ) 
News  and  Station  WJAG. 

Gene  Huse,  president  of  Huse 
Publishing  Company,  said  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  a  complete¬ 
ly  ,  air  -  conditioned  building. 
When  it  is  completed,  the  News 
will  be  moved  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  it  has  occupied  the  last  50 
years.  The  new  plant  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  100  by  160  feet,  with 
paper  storage  and  a  vault  for 
files  in  the  basement. 


Personal  Galley 

Robert  L.  Vickery,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  has 
switched  from  the  job  of  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
Columbia  (Miss.)  Tribune  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  News. 

Albert  J.  Bartlett  has  been 
named  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room  and  job  shop 
of  the  Menominee  (Mich.) 
Herald-Leader,  succeeding  T.  K. 
Boy  Ian.  who  resigned  to  join 
a  Milwaukee  printing  concern. 

Louis  Hess,  foreman  of  the 
engraving  department  of  the 
Memphis  ( Tenn. )  Publishing  Co., 
was  injured  seriously  in  a  gas 
furnace  explosion  at  his  home. 

Harry  Eybers,  former  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  eight 
daily  newspapers  in  Montana, 
has  taken  charge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  Salt 
Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Glenn  Kurzrock,  former  type¬ 
setter  for  the  Coconino  (Ariz. ) 
Sun,  has  bought  the  East  Troy 
(Wis.)  News  from  his  father, 
O.  R.  Kurzrock,  editor  48  years. 

Pvt.  Walter  Jolly,  19,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for 
two  years  before  entering  mili¬ 
tary  service,  was  wounded  in 
France  in  November. 

Raymond  J.  Smith  of  Buffalo 
(N.  y.)  Courier-Express  has 
been  elected  president  of  Buffalo 
Newspaper  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  and  Frederick  H.  Schaff- 
ner  of  Buffalo  Evening  News  has 
been  named  treasurer. 

John  C.  Gesford,  composing 
room  employe  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  for  21 
years,  has  bought  the  Cleveland 
County  Rural  News  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Okla.,  from  Sam  W.  Burns 
and  has  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Burns  has  received  a 
medical  discharge  after  serving 
two  years  as  a  photographer 
with  the  Seabees  in  the  New 
Zealand  area. 

Lance-Cpl.  Donald  L.  Nutley, 
former  member  of  the  Hamilton 
( Ont. )  Spectator  mechanical 
staff,  has  been  wounded  while 
fighting  in  Italy.  Another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  mechanical  staff.  Fly¬ 
ing  OflBcer  Robert  Eber,  is  re¬ 
ported  missing  after  air  opera¬ 
tions  over  Germany. 


Engineer  Shifts 
Made  by  Linotype 

Albert  B.  Brazis,  who  for  the 
last  18  years  has  been  bead  ma¬ 
chinist  with  the  Boston  Post, 
has  joined  the  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  maintenance  engineer 
in  New  England,  and  John  L. 
O’Neill,  who  has  been  with  Lino¬ 
type  since  September,  1936,  is 
now  serving  the  company  as  a 
production  engineer  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  parts  of 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts. 

Tore  Hellstrom,  who  since 
1940  had  been  on  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  staff  of  the  Linotjrpe  Com¬ 
pany,  after  having  served  as  a 
special  Linotype  representative 
in  Finland,  Estonia,  Norway, 
Denmark  and  Holland,  has  been 
recalled  to  Linotype  headquar¬ 
ters,  Brooklyn. 

The  office  of  Arthur  H.  Cooke, 
Linotype’s  New  England  man¬ 
ager,  have  been  moved  from  10 
State  Street,  Boston,  to  Suite 
844,  Park  Square  Building. 

Ty  L.  Hopgood,  production  en¬ 
gineer,  is  now  covering  all  of 
Oregon,  formerly  covered  by 
H.  B.  Royce  and  W.  E.  Pumett, 
as  well  as  several  towns  in 
Idaho  and  Washington.  He  will 
make  his  headquarters  in  Port¬ 
land.  Karl  Ponath  continues  to 
cover  southern  Oregon  for  Lino¬ 
type,  and  Mr.  Royce  continues  to 
cover  western  Washington. 

Noyes  to  Address 
Northwest  Meeting 

The  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference,  scheduled  for  Feb. 
17,  18  and  19,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
features  a  closing  luncheon  at 
which  Linwood  I.  Noyes  of 
Ironwood,  Mich.,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  will  be  the 
speaker. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  -  Pioneer 
Press  is  sponsoring  a  “ssirprise 
dinner”  on  Sunday.  Officers  of 
the  conference  are:  President, 
A.  E.  Rosene,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press;  vice-presidents, 
Joseph  Hick,  composing  room 
machinist,  St.  Cloud  Times,  and 
W.  E.  Brown,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Minneapolis  Star  - 
Journal  and  Tribune;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Vernon  G.  Eck,  print¬ 
ing  instractor,  William  Hood 
Dunwoody  Institute;  and  direc¬ 
tors,  George  Cuale  and  D.  D. 
Curriden. 

Myers  Takes  Charge 
Of  Bulletin  Ad  Work 

Stanlely  Myers  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  in  charge  of  all 
advertising  production  and  re¬ 
production.  In  his  new  capacity, 
it  is  announced  by  the  Bulletin 
management,  he  will  coordinate 
the  work  of  all  departments  han¬ 
dling  proofs  and  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  operation  as  well 
as  for  the  operation  of  all  de¬ 
partments  having  anything  to  do 
with  mechanical  effects. 


Cretby 


Crosby  Is  Bach 

N.  Y.  News  Engraving 
Bou  Served  in  ATC 

Harold  M.  Crosby,  known  in 
the  photo-engraving  field  as  the 
developer  of  the  Kromo-lite 
dropout  process, 
returned  to  his 
duties  as  super¬ 
intendent  (ff  the 
New  York  News 
engraving  de¬ 
partment  recent¬ 
ly. 

Crosby  was 
^  given  military 

it  leave  of  absence 

by  the  News  in 
'  ^  August,  1943, 

to  serve  as  a 
captain  in  the 
Army  Transport 
Corps.  After  a  short  period  of 
training  in  the  United  States  he 
was  sent  to  Australia,  then  to 
New  Guinea  where  he  spent  15 
months  with  the  MacArthur 
forces. 

A  severe  case  of  malaria  end¬ 
ed  his  army  career  in  November, 
1944.  After  convalescence  and  a 
rest,  he  assumed  his  former  posi¬ 
tion. 

Metal  Resirldions 
Re-imposed  by  WPB 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of 
lead  in  type  metals  have  been 
re-imposed  under  Order  M-38 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 
All  restrictions  had  been  lifted 
in  May,  1943. 

The  new  order,  according  to 
an  interpretation  obtained  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  cuts  the 
manufacture  of  lead  pigments 
and  type  metals  by  40%,  the 
base  period  being  the  first  six 
months  of  1944.  The  restric¬ 
tion  applies  to  the  addition  of 
lead  from  other  than  type  metal 
in  hand  and  dross  in  making 
type  metals.  The  use  and  re¬ 
use  of  type  metal  is  unrestricted. 

Meeting  in  Montreal 

A.  E.  Cadman,  secretary,  has 
sent  out  notices  for  the  32nd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  on 
Friday,  Jan.  26,  at  the  Mount 
Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 
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Link  Praises  Cooperation  of  Press 
With  WPB's  Limitation  Orders 

Conservation  of  Materials  by  Mechanical 
Supervisors  Have  Postponed  Further  Cuts 

ly  Leon  A.  Link 

Msckoiilcal  Ceasaltaat,  Nawspapar  Sactiea,  WPO 


GENERALLY  speaking,  mate¬ 
rials  we  use  in  the  printing 
business  have  not  been  as  hard 
to  get  as  we  in  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  feared  they  might 
be.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
The  newspapers  and  other 
branches  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  have  given 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision  of  Uie  War  Production 
Board  the  finest  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  near  universal  desire  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry  to 
sh-ictly  obey  the  different  limi¬ 
tation  orders  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  into  effect.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  observ¬ 
ance  has  l^n  100%,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  has  been  very 
close  to  that. 

No  small  part  of  the  credit  for 
this  genuinely  patriotic  interest 
and  cooperation  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  the  men  who  are  su¬ 
pervising  Uie  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  and  who 
are  employed  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  in  other  branches  of  the 
printing  industry.  For  more 
than  two  years,  representatives 
of  our  division  have  been  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  if  you  conserved 
acute  materials  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  postponing  the  time 
when  more  drastic  restrictions 
would  become  necessary.  We 
know  you  have  acted  seriously 
upon  that  suggestion  and  you 
have,  by  your  cooperation,  post¬ 
poned  fu^er  cuts  that  would 
have  been  necessary  had  you 
not  cooperated. 

ZIme  SlfmatloK  Nof  iod 

Because  of  the  military  needs 
for  tremendous  amounts  of  ma¬ 
terials  during  the  months  just 
ahead.  I  cannot  tell  you  that 
further  restrictions  will  not  be 
necessary  and  neither  can  I  as¬ 
sure  you  that  there  will  be  any 
loosening  of  restrictions  ver>' 
soon.  T%e  zinc  situation  is  not 
as  bad  as  it  was  and  the  colored 
ink  supply  is  better  than  we  an¬ 
ticipate  it  would  be.  Chrome, 
used  for  making  yellow  ink. 
is  at  the  present  time  limited. 
Steel  is  not  plentiful,  but  we 
feared  it  might  be  much  shorter 
than  it  is.  Copper  is  still  very 
tight,  but  not  so  bad  that  the 
industry  has  suffered.  In  fact 
we  know  of  no  newspaper  that 
has  missed  an  edition  or  has 
been  forced  to  shut  down  any  of 
its  important  operations  because 
of  lack  of  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies.  The  print  paper  short¬ 
age  has  been  the  industry’s 
main  problem  and  many  news¬ 
papers  have  been  affected  but 
little  by  that 

We  should  not  get  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  is  in  order  to  make  unneces¬ 
sary  expansion  and  replacement 
of  equipment  in  our  plants. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in 
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applications  for  approval  to  buy 
machinery  of  different  kinds. 
This  applies  to  the  smaller  types 
of  machines  and  not  to  larger 
items  such  as  rotary  presses, 
none  of  which  have  been  built 
since  WPB  restrictions  became 
effective.  We  fear  some  of  these 
applications  indicate  expansion 
of  operations.  Such  applications 
will  not  get  the  approval  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  that  the  purchase  of 
most  any  kind  of  machine  as  a 
replacement  of  an  old  machine 
involves  expansion  to  the  extent 
that  the  new  machine  has  been 
improved  over  the  old  one  being 
replaced.  When  purchase  of  a 
new  machine  is  approved  as  a 
replacement  it  is  known  that  the 
approval  carries  with  it  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  expansion  in¬ 
volved  in  the  improved  new 
machine. 

The  War  Production  Board  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  most  unwise  and  unfair  pro¬ 
cedure  to  approve  purchase  of 
equipment  intended  for  planned 
expansion  or  expanded  opera¬ 
tions.  You  have  been  operating 
with  what  you  have  and  in 
many  instances  you  are  printing 
smaller  newspapers  because  of 
print  paper  restrictions.  If  you 
can  be  provided  with  replace¬ 
ment  parts  and  repairs  for  the 
equipment  you  are  now  operat¬ 
ing  you  should  be  able  to  get 
along  for  a  while  at  least.  If 
military  requirements  will  per¬ 
mit,  applications  for  a  reason¬ 
able  amotmt  of  new  machinery 
and  equipment  will  be  approved, 
if  the  machine  is  a  replacement, 
if  it  is  available  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  if  the  need  for  it  is 
shown.  Should  these  applications 
for  new  machinery  continue  to 


Accident  Inspires 

A  NEW  safety  device  has  been 
added  to  linotype  machines  at 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer  by  Machinist  A.  W. 
Francis,  formerly  of  the  Solt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune. 

The  device  has  to  do  with 
changes  on  the  linotype  ma¬ 
chine’s  distributive  system  and 
was  made  after  an  accident 
suffered  by  Dex  B.  Ellis,  veteran 
operator,  who  tried  to  start  a 
balky  distributor  on  his  head- 
letter  type.  Model  26. 

Ellis  noticed  the  wheels  up¬ 
stairs  had  stopped  going  around. 
Firing  a  few  choice  expletives  at 
“the  old  can”  Ellis  climbed  up 
on  the  back  step  of  the  machine 
and  endeavored  to  open  the  un¬ 
yielding  entrance  gate  on  the 
main  magazine.  It  yielded  this 
time — too  much. 

The  carriage  broke  and  Ellis, 
with  the  heavy  channel  gate 
sitting  In  his  lap,  hurtled  back¬ 
ward  through  a  large  window 


increase,  it  is  most  likely  more 
strict  regulations  will  be  applied. 
If  the  indusby  will  cooperate 
and  not  attempt  to  purchase 
equipment  not  needed,  we  will 
likely  be  able  to  approve  neces¬ 
sary  requirements.  If  we  do  not 
fully  cooperate  we  may  later  on 
find  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  real  needs  will  have  to 
be  denied.  I  feel  most  certain 
all  of  you  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  giving  this  neces¬ 
sary  cooperation  and  that  it  will 
be  given. 

Even  though  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
have  not  been  modified  to  per¬ 
mit  you  to  purchase  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  may  like  to  have,  it 
does  not  follow  that  you  should 
not  be  discussing  the  new  things 
in  your  meetings  and  getting  all 
the  information  you  can.  Some 
day  this  war  will  end  and  when 
that  time  comes  it  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  many  newspaper 
plants  and  other  printing  con¬ 
cerns  will  be  in  the  market  for 
much  new  machinery.  Full  dis¬ 
cussion  and  study  of  the  new 
features  that  will  be  available 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  smart¬ 
er  decision  when  that  time  does 
come. 

Control  to  Bo  Continaod 

Practically  all  manufacturers 
have  developed  better  machines 
and  new  devices  and  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  found  on  every¬ 
thing  from  the  small  composing 
room  saw  to  the  high  speed 
printing  press.  Your  equipment 
is  getting  older  each  year.  With 
every  manufacturer  expecting  a 
rush  of  buyers  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  it  would  be  a  near  miracle 
if  sufficient  material  could  be 
made  available  to  supply  all  de¬ 
mands. 

Cliovernmental  agencies  are 
giving  that  much  thought  and 
while  there  has  been  no  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  matter  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  seems  most  certain  that 
some  control  of  materials  will 
have  to  be  continued  for  some 
time  after  the  war  is  over.  If 
there  is  no  supervision  over  the 
distribution  of  materials,  the 
man  who  can  and  will  pay  the 
high  price  will  be  the  first  to  be 
supplied.  The  man  who  may 
not  be  so  able  to  pay  the  high 


Safety  Invention 

overlooking  the  hard  cement 
pavement  30  feet  below.  For 
a  moment  he  balanced  on  the 
window  ledge,  then,  partly  re¬ 
gaining  his  senses,  he  got  rid  of 
the  gate  and  staggered  to  his 
feet,  blood  streaming  from  a 
gash  on  his  head.  ’The  wound 
was  closed  with  six  stitches. 

Francis  remedied  the  distribu¬ 
tive  system  thus:  He  rigged  an 
overhead,  straight  pull  spring  on 
the  channel  gate,  accomplished 
by  extending  a  piece  of  angle 
iron  from  the  front  main  frame 
of  the  machine  up  over  the  top 
of  the  magazines,  to  which  the 
spring  was  attached. 

’The  improvement  allows  the 
gate  to  be  pulled  down  with  but 
slight  effort.  He  then  placed  a 
catch  down  near  the  hinge  of  the 
gate,  which  holds  the  gate  fully 
open,  allowing  the  operator  to 
use  both  hands  in  removing 
clogged  matrices  from  the  mag¬ 
azine  and  channel  entrance. 


Captain  Honorary 

L«on  Link,  production  manager  at 
CUvoland  Plain  Daalar,  who  hat  mtda 
more  than  100  round-trip  flight!  ka- 
twaan  Clavaland  and  Washingtea  m 
consultant  in  tha  WPB  Printing  aa^ 
Publishing  Division,  holds  a  commit, 
sion  at  honorary  captain  in  tha  Pass- 
sylvania-Cantral  Airlines  fleet. 


price,  but  whose  needs  may  be 
greater,  will  have  to  wait  until 
all  the  high  bidders  have  gotten 
all  they  desire.  The  buyini 
spree  will  not  get  in  full  swing 
the  next  day  after  the  shootini 
has  stopped  if  restrictions  are 
continued. 

Let  me  caution  you  against 
making  uimecessary  changes  in 
the  appearance  of  your  newspa¬ 
per  which  cause  it  to  be  less  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  advertiser  and 
reader.  Some  of  the  printed 
mediums  that  are  competinf 
with  newspapers  for  National 
advertising,  seem  to  be  doing  a 
more  attractive  job  of  printini, 
even  though  they  have  in  many 
instances  reduced  the  weight  ot 
their  paper.  Other  competitors 
are  constantly  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  their  appeal.  In  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  operate  within  our  newr 
print  quotas  and  a  possible  de¬ 
sire  to  add  to  the  revenue  of 
newspapers  during  this  acute 
period,  it  seems  to  me  unwise 
to  engage  in  too  much  mutila¬ 
tion. 

Don't  Oastroy  Roodor  Appeal 

No  one  knows  better  than  yon 
men  who  are  engaged  in  a  su¬ 
pervisory  capacity  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments,  the  uphill 
battle  it  has  been  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  newspapers.  GrMt 
progress  has  been  made  durini 
the  past  10  or  15  years,  but  there 
is  still  much  that  must  be  done. 
Let  us  not,  in  our  excitement 
step  so  far  back  in  appearance 
and  appeal,  that  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  again  get  back  to 
where  we  were  when  the  paper 
restrictions  became  effective. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  days  we  are  going 
to  need  a  better  looking  product 
to  sell  to  the  advertiser. 

Death  Ends  Team 

A  father-and-son  team  in  the 
Detroit  Times  stereotype  room 
was  broken  up  recently  with  the 
death  of  Corp.  Robert  H.  Meier, 
23  years  old,  killed  in  action 
in  Italy.  Charlie  Meier,  59-year 
old  joimieyman  who  has  been  , 
with  the  Times  for  24  ye®”- ^  ! 
son  Bob  were  a  familiar  sig*  ■ 
working  side  by  side  as  w  f 
father  taught  him  “tricks  of  the  j 
trade”  for  three  years.  The  ^  ; 
joined  the  Army  in  Oct., 
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1 1  Color  in  Smaller 
I  Papers  Forecast 

Hagan  Explains  Method 
;  At  New  Jersey  Session 

I  Several  speakers  at  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  in  De¬ 
cember  predicted  the  wide- 
gtread  use  of  color  in  news- 
I  papers  of  the  future,  and  Maurice 
A.  Hagan,  superintendent  of  the 
I  engraving  department  of  the 
T  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  held  out 
hopes  even  for  the  smaller 
papers  without  engraving  plants. 
)  He  predicted  that  methods  will 
^  be  perfected  whereby  “a  good 
two-color  job”  can  be  produced 
without  an  engraving  depart¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  complete  color 
plate  wiU  be  develop^  that  can 
be  handled  in  the  stereotype  de- 
partaent.  He  showed  several 
attractive  plates  in  black  and 
white,  with  one  color,  to  show 
how  effectively  color  can  be 
used  in  a  simple  way. 

The  ofiQcers  retained  are 
George  W.  Holloway,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal,  as  president; 
Diomas  Jones,  Newark  Evening 
Newt,  vice-president,  and  Frank 
J.  Frisch.  Plainfield  Courier- 
News,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 
was  rated  first  in  typography  for 
papers  of  25,000  and  more  in 
circulation;  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  second,  and  the 
Herald-News,  Passaic,  third. 

In  the  same  class  for  printing 
excellence  the  Herald-News  was 
first;  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
second,  and  the  Jersey  Journal, 
third. 

Among  papers  of  less  than  25,- 
000  circulation,  the  Courier- 
News,  Plainfield,  was  first  in 
typography;  the  Evening  News, 
Perth  Amboy,  second,  and  the 
Times,  Bayonne,  third;  The 
printing  awards:  the  Bayonne 
Times,  first;  Perth  Amboy  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  second,  and  Evening 
News,  Bridgeton,  third. 

Among  the  weekly  papers  the 
Times,  Montclair,  was  adjudged 
first  in  typography;  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  Democrat,  Fleming- 
ton,  second,  and  the  Record, 
Penns  Grove,  third.  The  Modi- 
lon  Eagle  was  first  for  printing; 
the  Montclair  Times,  second,  and 
the  Delaware  Valley  News, 
Frenchtown,  third. 

The  Sunday  Press,  Atlantic 
City,  received  the  only  awards 
for  Simday  papers. 

Harry  Loose,  manager  of  sales 
development  for  American  TVpe 
Founders,  gave  this  message: 

“First,  do  not  expect  radical 
developments  at  least  within  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  war.  Sec- 
wd,  keep  an  eye  on  gravure, 
^ird,  keep  both  eyes  on  offset. 
Fourth,  you  do  this  by  attending 
trade  association  meetings,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  your  trade  association 
services,  reading  your  trade 
papers,  and  by  conversation  with 
**How  members  of  your  business. 

Fifth,  be  sure  you  take  every 
opportunity  to  use  the  equip¬ 
ment  more  efficiently. 


Parley  in  Jersey 

First  p«9e  of  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal, 
which  won  first  prize  for  axcallanca 
in  typography  at  New  Jersey  Me¬ 
chanical  Confaranca,  is  viawad  by 
William  C.  Naumillar,  left,  foramen 
of  tha  prass  room,  and  Gaorga  W. 
Holloway,  mechanical  superintendent, 
also  president  of  the  Confaranca. 


Left  to  right:  Chauncay  Stout,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Plainfield  Courier-News;  Fred 
L  Crane,  publisher,  Elizabeth  Jour¬ 
nal;  Benjamin  J.  Foley,  manager, 
Newark  News;  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Jersey  City  Journal; 
and  Edward  Surgrue,  Newark  News. 


Left  to  right:  John  T.  Arnold,  Now 
Brunswick  Homo  Nows;  R.  H.  Henna- 
ley,  Intertype  Corp.;  Hmer  C.  Pratt, 
Camden  Courier-Post,  and  T.  A.  Mac- 
Elwee,  Intortype. 


Printing  with  Regai 

Macy  Newspapers  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  including  the 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  and 
Mount  Vernon  Argus,  are  now 
being  printed  in  Intertype  Re¬ 
gal.  New  Rochelle  and  White 
Plains  dailies  adopted  the  new 
tygefac^^^i^l^40^___^^^^^ 

Old  Betsy! 

AN  old  Hoe  octuple  press  which 
for  20  years  rolled  out  editions 
of  the  Illinois  State  Register  is 
now  grinding  out  the  "Peach" 
editions  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  by  Edgar  E.  Schuch,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Register  mailing  room, 
from  a  former  employe,  CpI. 
Joseph  L  Chamay,  who  saw  the 
old  press  in  action  when  he  visited 
tha  Honolulu  plant. 

"Old  Betsy,"  as  Charnay  called 
it,  has  been  rejuvenated  with  paint¬ 
ing,  refitting  and  reconditioning. 
"It  was  a  delightful  surprise  for 
me  to  see  it  again,"  ha  wrote. 
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Foot  Powder, 

Brain  Power 

Ingredients  of  Publishing 
Overseas  Chi.  Tribune 

It  was  the  little  things  that 
pestered  the  Chicago  Tribune 
staff  in  publishing  the  Overseas 
Tribune  in  Leyte,  according  to 
Arthur  Veysey,  Tribune  war 
correspondent.  A  Filipino 
church  supplied  the  press;  the 
Japanese  left  the  paper;  and  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  Army  fly  the 
plastic  plates  to  Leyte. 

“When  the  press,  paper  and 
plates  were  assembled,"  said 
Veysey,  “the  real  troubles  be¬ 
gan.” 

Incidentally,  Veysey,  assisted 
by  Nixson  Denton,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  corespondent,  lo¬ 
cated  Rodrigo,  a  Filipino  press¬ 
man,  and  the  Army  provided 
Pvt.  Joe  Turek,  former  Tribune 
linotype  operator.  Still  there 
were  problems  to  overcome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Veysey,  who  wrote: 

"First  came  the  need  of  a  base 
for  the  plates.  Chimks  of  wood 
from  C  ration  crates  were  the 
solution.  Then  the  plates  had 
to  be  trinuned,  and  the  only 
available  tools  were  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  saw  and  a  bolo  knife.  Af¬ 
ter  that,  drilling  holes  in  the 
plates  was  simple — just  use  a 
nail  and  hammer. 

“In  a  hellbox  spilled  by  the 
Japs.  Denton,  one  time  printer, 
found  enough  letters  ( of  the 
same  font)  to  spell  out  Philip¬ 
pine  Island  Edition. 

"Now  for  some  tacks  to  fasten 
the  plates  to  the  base.  Tacks 
should  be  simple  to  get,  but 
where?  For  two  hours  the  staff 
roamed  Leyte.  At  last  the  sig¬ 
nal  office  yielded  them. 

“Rodrigo  started  the  press 
rolling.  Everything  was  fine 
until  the  paper  began  to  stick. 
The  cure  for  this  is  powdered 
chalk.  Of  course,  that  is  un¬ 
obtainable.  The  staff  thought 
and  thought.  Rodrigo  was  the 
one  who  eventually  came  up 
with  the  solution — ^foot  pow¬ 
der!  ” 

F.  J.  Sensenbrenner 
Quits  As  Chairman 

At  80,  Frank  J.  Sensenbrenner 
has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation,  paper  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  founded  seven  years 
after  he  was  born.  He  recently 
completed  55  years’  service  with 
the  company. 

In  1920  he  and  the  late 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times,  organized 
the  Spruce  FaUs  Power  and 
Paper  Company,  created  a  town 
in  the  wilderness  70  miles  west 
of  Cochrane  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railway,  and  built  a 
paper  mill. 

Adds  to  Properly 

New  York  Tribune,  Inc.  has 
bought  a  five-story  building  at 
237  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
City. 
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Leyte  Edition 

Arthur  Vaysay  (right),  Chicago  Trib¬ 
una  war  corraspondant  on  Layta 
Island,  and  Nixson  Oanton,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Timas-Star  corraspondant,  work 
togathar  in  printing  first  issua  of 
Ovarsaas  Tribuna,  Philippinas  adition. 

S.  America  Begs 
For  Equipment 

All  South  American  printing 
plants,  newspaper  and  job  shops, 
are  begging  for  new  equipment, 
Louis  A.  Lara,  export  manager 
of  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  said  re¬ 
cently  on  his  return  to  New  York 
after  a  20,000-mile  air  trip  to 
visit  agents  and  distributors. 

Business  conditions  in  general 
are  "very  good”  throughout 
Latin-America,  he  said,  and  the 
graphic  arts  industry  has  grown 
steadily  in  the  last  six  years,  a 
direct  result  of  the  educational 
program  some  countries  have  put 
into  effect  and  also  “a  reflection 
of  the  industrial  growth  and 
the  thirst  for  advertising.” 

The  Latin  American  printing 
industry  looks  to  the  U.  S.  for 
new  ideas  and  new  methods,  Mr. 
Lara  added.  Some  shops  are 
using  presses  that  are  25  and  30 
years  old.  He  said  he  had  be¬ 
tween  50  and  100  inquiries  for 
new  equipment,  with  emphasis 
on  offset.  Newspapers  are  thriv¬ 
ing  but  they  have  felt  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  badly.  One  big 
daily  in  Sao  Paolo,  Mr.  Lara 
said,  had  only  two  rolls  of  paper 
on  hand. 
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War  Time  Maintenance 


HI? 


NIT 


Nil 


Motrii  HoM«r  tor  Hit 


Pump  Pwkrvni  Stwd 


PtfMp  LoMi 


Cylinder  Upp*f  iMrinp 


Cylmd«r  Clvtch 


Sow  Dffv*  Mitr«  Goort 


Sow  Drivo  Skoft  SwtKmp 
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Uppf  HoH  Fioff I  lit 


I  Sow  Hofipor  Com  Roll 
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Oil  BAXX-BEABINO  Motort 


Blast  at  New 
Ysor  Revelry 
Brings  Dismissal 

"Naturally,  Mr.  Whitehurst 
does  not  continue  to  work  here." 

Thus  did  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post-Times  write  off  a 
desk  assistant’s  career  on 
those  newspapers,  the  day  after 
the  appearance  of  an  article  by 
him  that  sharply  criticized  the 
New  Year  celebration. 

In  a  front-page  editorial,  the 
piper  explained: 

“Yesterday  morning  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  space  a  bitter, 
Ssping  description  of  the  Palm 
Beaches  starting  the  New  Year, 
»"hich  caused  probably  more 
amazement  to  editors  and  other 
officials  of  the  Post-Times  than 
to  readers. 

"We  regret  the  necessity  of 
publicly  repudiating  it.  .  .  . 

"These  newspapers  KNOW 
what  the  Palm  Beaches  have 
done  to  help  the  war  effort.  .  ,  . 
We  feel  certain  that  there  has 
been  in  these  communities  less 
than  average  complacency  about 
the  war.  .  .  . 

In  Charge  of  Deak 

The  article  under  discussion 
was  w"^ritten  by  Mr.  D.  L.  White¬ 
hurst.  then  an  assistant  on  the 
copy  desk.  .  .  .  Once  weekly  in 
order  to  give  the  head  of  the 
copy  desk  the  customary  night 
oS  he  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  copy  desk,  and  therefore  had 
charge  of  the  selection  of  news 
material.  .  .  . 

“Mr.  Whitehurst  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  trust  to  put  into  type 
material  extremely  distasteful  to 
the  editors  and  other  officials  of 
these  newspapers.  He  wrote  an 
editorial  and  put  it  on  Page  1 
in  the  guise  of  a  news  article.  It 
is  standard  newspaper  practice 
that  all  editorials  must  clear 
with  the  editor.  .  .  . 

"Naturally,  Mr.  Whitehurst 
does  not  continue  to  work 
here.  .  . 

The  article  in  question,  bylined 
“D.  L.  Whitehurst,  Post  Copy 
Desk.”  contrasted  New  Year’s 
Eve  at  Palm  Beach  and  at  the 
wwfron,ts.  It  said,  in  part: 

“. .  .  It  was  New  Year’s  Eve. 
This  nation  is  at  war. 

“A  couple  of  blocks  away, 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  revel¬ 
ers  drank  to  the  New  Year.  Far 
down  the  lanes  of  an  uncertain 
future  they  saw  brighter  days, 
even  if  they  could  not  make  out 
the  hands  on  their  own  wrist 
witches.  Half  drunk  women 
heard  their  drunker  men  tell 
why  this  bloody  mess,  so  far,  far 
>way  would  be  over  before  an- 
“Dter  New  Year  shall  dawn. 

Thanks  to  the  Yanks  in  the 
tanks! 

.  They  had  been  in  combat 
~wth  their  draft  boards.  They 
had  won.  TheV  had  their  stripes 
^“Crment  stripes.  They  were 

.  Other  boys  were  being  briefed 
‘“.rS?  ready  room  of  death. 

,  “tus.  on  the  last  Sabbath 
u^Wt  of  the  year,  during  the  final 
tiek-tocking  moments  of  the 
hour,  the  Palm  Beaches  drank 
,2®*®  V*  ®rid  braced  them- 
selm  for  battles  ahead. 

cor  this  is  a  nation  at  war.’’ 


New  Canadian  High 

Th«  not  paid  circulation  oi 
Canadian  dail'y  newspapers 
not  only  continued  to  advance 
during  the  six  months  ended 
last  Sept.  30  but  hit  a  new 
high  with  more  thon  2.600.000 
copies  daily,  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspapers  Association 
reported.  Although  a  slight 
seasonal  decline  was  expect¬ 
ed,  the  combined  circulotions 
during  this  period  were  in¬ 
stead  4.3%  higher  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1943. 


Binghamton  Press 
Links  Radio,  Promotion 

Binghamton,  Jan.  8 — ^The  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  to  the  Binghamton 
Press  and  the 
inauguration  of 
local  radio 
newscasts  under 
Press  sponsor¬ 
ship  have  been 
announced  b  y 
Fred  W.  Stein, 
editor. 

The  new  de- 
partment  is 
directed  by 
Thomas  R . 

Cawley,  for  10 
years  a  reporter 
in  Binghamton. 

During  the  last  year,  he  was 
public  relations  director  for 
Link  Aviation  Devices,  Inc. 

■ 

George  Cornish  Weds 

Mrs.  Constance  Brown  McGill 
and  George  A.  Cornish,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  were  married  on 
Jan.  1  at  the  Community  Church 
in  New  York  City.  The  bride, 
who  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Cayton 
D.  Lee.  former  president  of 
United  Press,  is  the  former  wife 
of  Earle  Lewis  McGill,  producer- 
director  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  Mr.  Cornish  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Sey¬ 
mour  Cornish,  editor  of  the 
Demopolis  (Ala.)  Times. 

■ 

Blossom  Elected 

Sumner  Blossom,  editor-in- 
chief  of  American  magazine  tor 
the  past  15  years,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.  Before  the  last 
war  Mr.  Blossom  worked  on  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  serVed  as  an 
editor  for  Associated  Press  and 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Central  America.  Later 
he  helped  establish  and  became 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

u 

Trueblood  Retires 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  8 — Ralph  W. 
Trueblood,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
for  the  last  10  years  director  of 
the  Times  editorial  page,  was 
honored  by  co-workers  at  a  tes¬ 
timonial  dinner  recently  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement.  Trueblood 
joined  the  Times  in  1910. 


Cawley 


(DITOR  a  PUBLISHER  for  JoMary  13.  1«4S 


Stettinius  Names 
Foote  Press  Aide 

The  appointment  of  Wilder 
Foote  as  press  aide  to  Secretary 
of  State  Edward  R.  Stettinius. 
announced  last  week,  has  raised 
speculation  as  to  what  the  exact 
duties  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Archibald  MacLeish  will  be. 

Previously,  upon  appointment 
of  MacLeish.  it  was  assumed  he 
would  carry  out  the  functions 
now  apparently  assigned  to 
Foote. 

Foote,  like  MacLeish.  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  now  defunct  Of¬ 
fice  of  Facts  and  Figures,  fore¬ 


runner  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation.  He  was  with  Secre¬ 
tary  Stettinius  when  the  latter 
was  Lend-Lease  Administrator. 

Before  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1941.  Foote  was  publisher 
of  the  Middlebury  (Vt.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  the  Brandon  (Vt.)  Union 
and  Bristol  (Vt. )  Gazette,  all 
non-dailies. 

■ 

Tourist  Ad  Hike 

Chester  S.  Wilson,  Minnesota 
conservation  commissioner,  will 
ask  the  State  Legislature  for  an 
annual  budget  of  $150,000  for 
state  tourist  bureau  promotional 
work,  he  has  announced. 


Samuel  Johnson 
once  said... 

“The  man  who  first  took  advantage  of 
the  general  curiosity  excited  by  the  siege 
of  battle  to  betray  readers  of  news  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  shop  where  the 
best  puffs  and  powder  were  to  be  sold 
was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  sagacity 
and  profound  skill  in  the  nature  of  men.*® 


Thus  wrote  Samuel  Johnson  in  1759  in  “The 
Idler,”  and  perhaps  he  spoke  more  wisely  than 
he  knew.  TVuly  this  is  the  secret  of  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  a  newspaper’s  advertising  columns 
and  in  1944  we  find  the  localnews  daily 
translating  “the  news  of  battle”  into  local  sto¬ 
ries  unheard  of  in  Samuel  Johnson’s  day. 

The  “local  boys”  slant  plus  letters  from 
servicemen  and  sidelights  on  their  lives  at  the 
front  make  the  wars  of  today  real  localnews 
to  the  readers  of  localnews  dailies. 

r 

Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 

F.ttablishmd  tS94  by  JuUub  Mmtkeim. 

CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P.S.  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  National  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  foran  extra  budget,  it  oughtto  sell  an  extra  billion. 


ir  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  fk 
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FTC  Report  Reveals 
Scrutiny  of  Ads  by  WPB 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  11— Adver¬ 
tising  practices  and  copy  were 
under  War  Production  Board 
surveillance  throughout  1944,  it 
was  revealed  today  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  had  acted  as  WPB  agent, 
filed  its  annual  report  with  Con¬ 
gress. 

Explaining  the  procedure  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  report  said: 

"The  commission,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  survey^,  analyzed, 
summarized,  and  periodically 
reported  to  the  War  Production 
Board  at  its  request  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  appeared  to  contain  any 
pertinent  war-related  references 
to  war  production,  the  general 
public  health,  morale,  price  rises 
or  trends,  rationing,  priorities, 
textiles,  upholstered  furniture, 
furs  and  other  selected  commodi¬ 
ties;  advertisements  advising  the 
public  to  ‘buy  now’  or  containing 
statements  that  materials  are  or 
will  be  scarce  or  that  the  quality 
of  new  materials  or  products  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  is  equivalent  to  or 
better  than  merchandise  former¬ 
ly  offered;  and  other  war-related 
subjects. 

21  Areas  Covered 

“In  connection  with  the  com¬ 
mission’s  regular  work,  advertis¬ 
ing  which  might  be  violative  of 
the  announced  advertising  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  War  Production 
Board  was  collated,  analyzed, 
and  summarized  for  that  agency 
in  18  analytical  reports  covering 
21  metropolitan  areas  and  five 
groups  of  critical  merchandise. 
These  reports  related  to  the  im¬ 
proper  use  in  wartime  of  adver¬ 
tising  appeals  of  doubtful  na¬ 
ture. 

“The  reports  thus  furnished 
were  bas^  upon  the  normal 
survey  of  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  commis¬ 
sion.” 

The  report  points  out  that  the 
commission  “does  not  undertake 
to  dictate  what  an  advertiser 
shall  say,  but  merely  indicates 
what  he  may  not  say  under  the 
law.” 

The  result  of  this  policy  has 
been  a  substantial  contribution 
to  improvements  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  all  advertising,  it  said. 

While  there  are  no  records  of 
proceedings  by  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  to  require  changes  in 
the  character  of  war-related  ad¬ 
vertising,  officials  of  that  agency 
have,  from  time  to  time,  issued 
statements  condemning  “scarce 
advertising.” 

Other  “advertising  policies”  of 
WPB  have  been  reflected  in  that 
agency’s  concurrence  with  War 
Department  and  Treasury  an¬ 
nouncements  as  to  the  bases  for 
payment  under  cost-plus  con¬ 
tracts.  For  instance,  copy  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  value  of  a  trade  name,  to 
promote  morale  among  em¬ 
ployes,  and  to  search  the  labor 
market  for  needed  workmen, 
have  been  considered  proper  cost 
items. 

In  connection  with  its  continu¬ 


ing  survey  of  radio  and  period¬ 
ical  advertising,  the  commission 
during  the  year  examined  308,- 
000  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
other  periodical  advertisements 
and  more  than  627,000  radio 
commercial  continuities,  of 
which  22,350  advertisements  and 
19,500  continuities  were  desig¬ 
nated  for  further  review  as  con¬ 
taining  possibly  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  representations  of  the 
products  advertised. 

The  work  involved  examina¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  in  1,792 
^itions  of  representative  news¬ 
papers  and  967  issues  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  farm  and  trade  jour¬ 
nals,  1,304  pages  of  almanac  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  catalogs  of  54 
mail-order  houses. 

Appreciation  was  expressed 
for  cooperation  extended  both 
by  press  and  radio.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cases  were  adjusted 
without  formal  complaint,  by 
permitting  the  advertiser  to  file 
a  stipulation  agreeing  to  discon¬ 
tinue  representations  which  the 
commission  regarded  improper. 


Hill  Writes: 
SHAEF  Is  Headache 

continued  from  page  9 


SHAEF  in  their  presentation  of 
data  to  correspondents;  for  delay 
at  SHAEF  in  confirming  develop¬ 
ments  only  too  apparent  to 
everyone  at  the  front,  including 
the  Germans;  and  for  failure  of 
the  censorship  section  at  SHAEF 
to  keep  up  with  releases  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  front. 

These  weaknesses  are  partly 
unavoidable — due  to  the  perpet¬ 
ual  communications  bugbear — 
and  partly  traceable  to  human 
deficiencies. 

For  instance.  Lt.  Col.  Richard 
Merr'ck,  former  Chicago  lawyer 
who  heads  the  American  end  of 
SHAFP  censorship  and  is 
SHAFF  chief  in  Paris,  did  a 
marvelous  job  of  organizing  cen- 
•sorship  before  the  invasion.  But 
when  the  campaign  expanded 
into  France  he  had  to  put  a  big 
portion  of  his  exnerienced  per- 
.sonnel  into  the  field  and  replace 
them  at  headquarters  with  green 
men. 

it^any  corresnondents  are  puz¬ 
zled  bv  the  SHAEF  .sy.stem.  or 
lack  of  system,  in  selecting  of¬ 
ficers  for  the  key  job  of  briefing 
— i.e..  interpreting  the  official 
reports  from  the  front  to  the 
corresnondents  at  the  daily  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  Scribe’s  map-panelled 
salon.  I  know  of  instances  where 
officers  drawn  apparently  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  reolacement  pools 
lacked  understanding  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  al¬ 
though  SHAEF  now  has  several 
intelligent  officers  making  val¬ 
iant  efforts,  the  briefings  never 
have  reached  the  level  they  had 
immediately  after  the  invasion 
when  the  chief  briefer  was  Col. 
Tro*>r*«>’*»s  of  British  Combined 
Operations,  a  man  of  unusual 


dailvS<^ws  rgn 

VICTOR Y~--TS  NOT  WON! 

STAYnUKJOB-OTAWARJOB 

WKD  ~  ij«  yummtm 


Manpower  Appeal 

Here's  the  way  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Doily  News  is  tockling  the 
labor  shortage  in  its  area.  (In 
smoll  type  at  the  bottom  ore  listed 
WOT  plants,  and  type  and  number 
oi  jobs  open.)  William  Loeb.  pub¬ 
lisher,  believes  such  an  approoch 
on  a  wide  scale  can  solve  the 
problem  in  short  order.  A  similar 
Page  One  was  run  the  same  day, 
Jan.  6.  in  the  St.  Albai»  Messen¬ 
ger.  also  a  Loeb  newspaper. 


perception  and  talent.  Now,  de- 
.spite  repeated  requests  by  cor¬ 
respondents,  he  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “unavailable.” 

One  gap  which  in  three  years 
with  the  Army  I  have  found  par¬ 
ticularly  pestiferous — and  which 
handicaps  briefing  and  other 
public  relations  officers  today — 
is  one  between  Army’s  G-2  or  in¬ 
telligence  section,  and  G-3  or 
operations  section. 

Briefing  officers  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officers  are  associ¬ 
ated  in  varying  degrees  with 
G-2.  For  operational  information 
they  are  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  on  G-3.  But  G-3  is  not 
concerned  with  public  relations 
and  understandably  has  the  tra¬ 
ditional  attitude  that  it  is  “busy 
fighting  the  war.” 

Although  there  are  doubtless 
many  exceptions  among  small 
Army  units,  hundreds  of  public 
relations  men  I  have  talked  with 
have  been  practically  unanimous 
in  saying  that  whenever  they 
went  to  G-3  they  felt  in  the 
position  of  being  “hat  in  hand,” 
begging  for  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Until  G-3,  A-3,  S-3,  or  what¬ 
ever  level  is  involved,  is  im¬ 
pressed — by  intervention  of  the 
unit  commander — that  respon¬ 
sible  public  relations  officers  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  win¬ 
ning  the  war  and  must  be  given 
the  full  facts,  to  be  used  with 
the  discretion  incumbent  on 
their  office.  I  think  the  public 
will  be  cheated  of  its  due  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation  and  there 
will  be  headaches  for  everybody. 
■ 

J.  H.  Darcey  Feted 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Jan.  9 — 
James  H.  Darcey,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican,  American  and  Sunday  Re¬ 
publican.  was  honored  by  his 
associates  today  on  his  25th  an¬ 
niversary  as  a  staff  member. 

IDITOR  A  PU 


So  Everybody 
Was  Happy  But 
The  Saboteurs 


When  the  FBI  announced  this 
week  the  arrest  of  two  Ntzi 
saboteurs  who  were  landed  on 
the  bleak  Maine  coast  from  a 
submarine,  the  Boston  bureau  oi 
United  Press  began  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  check  in  Maine  for  addi¬ 
tional  details. 

The  results  of  this  bit  of  en¬ 
terprise  was  the  discovery  ol 
Harvard  Merrill  Hodgkins,  17- 
year-old  high  school  boy,  who 
had  seen  the  saboteurs  on  a 
lonely  snow-whipped  road  the 
night  they  landed  a  month  be¬ 
fore  and  tipped  off  the  FBI  to 
their  presence. 

Young  Hodgkins’  own  story  ol 
the  experience  ran  as  a  day-long 
beat  for  U.P.  in  the  papers  about 
the  country. 

How  U.P.  located  the  young¬ 
ster  was  told  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Henry  Mlnott.  New 
England  news  manager.  “From 
a  high  Maine  state  official  it  was 
learned  that  a  high  school  boy 
had  played  an  important  role  in 
the  investigation,”  said  Minott 
Found  in  School 

“A  Down-East  stringer  wis 
assigned  to  the  story  and  the 
high  school  kid  was  found  to  be 
Hodgkins.  By  the  time  Hodg¬ 
kins’  home  at  Hancock  Point  ms- 
reached,  however,  he  had  gone 
to  Ellsworth  to  high  school.  He 
was  permitted  to  leave  class  to 
sell  his  exclusive  story.” 

Having  been  publicized  od 
front  pages  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  young  Hodg¬ 
kins  was  ready  for  the  next  bit 
of  newspaper  enterprise  that 
came  his  way — which  the  New 
York  Journal- American  prompt¬ 
ly  provided.  Deciding  that  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  for  the 
boy,  and  detecting  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  good  story  in  the  doing 
of  it,  the  Journal-American  sent 
Edward  A.  Mahar  to  Bangor, 
thence  to  Hancock  Point,  to 
bring  Hodgkins  to  New  York. 

Mahar  flew  Hodgkins  to  New 
York  where  he  was  greeted  it 
LaGuardia  Field  by  various  and 
sundry  colorful  and  important 
people  (“It  was  terrific,”  says 
Mahar),  put  him  on  a  radio 
broadcast  over  WNEW,  sat  him 
down  to  breakfast  next  morning 
with  Babe  Ruth,  and  otherwise 
made  things  pleasant  for  him. 

“We  did  the  things  he  wanted 
to  do,”  says  Mahar,  "not  what 
we  had  decided  in  advance  we’d 
do  with  him.” 

Later  young  Hodgkins’  parents 
were  brought  to  New  York  by 
the  paper  to  join  him. 

Meantime  FBI  assertions  that 
Hodgkins’s  tip  hadn’t  heljw 
capture  the  saboteurs  at  an— 
that  they  were  already  question¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood  when 
they  heard  his  story — was  po¬ 
litely  ignored. 

■ 

Mrs.  Casey  Dead 

Chicago,  Jan.  11 — Mrs.  Marie 
Driscoll  Casey,  48,  wife  of  Rop^ 
J.  Casey,  Chicago  Daily  N^ 
war  correspondent,  died  here 
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^  Chicago  War  Firms  nounce  its  program,  which  con- 

23.5  ^  n  ^  j  _  ,  templates  expenditures  m  metro- 

52  UG  ^^^hsing  Ad  Fund  politan  dailies  and  outlying 

3:4  G  Chicago.  Jan.  8-Chicago  area  neighborhood  weeklies. 

H  g  c  factories  are  seeking  to  raise  Mr.  Bunte’s  committee  is  work- 

37.2  G  ®  fund  of  approximately  $65,000  ing  with  the  area’s  Priority 
joisG  for  newspaper  and  radio  spot  ad-  Production  Urgency  Committee, 

24.3  G  vertising  to  aid  in  meeting  the  composed  of  Army,  Navy,  OWI 
?o  n  r  nianpower  .shortage,  it  was  an-  and  WPB  representatives,  headed 

P  nounced  last  week  by  John  H.  by  Col.  Dan  Hardt,  chief  of  the 
31.9  G  ®unte,  chairman  of  the  War  Army  Sixth  Transportation  Zone, 
is!?  G  Manpower  Emergency  Commit-  The  committee  is  seeking  the 
31  6  G  tee  for  Chicago.  War  Advertising  Council’s  co- 

43.8  G  The  committee  has  raised  more  operation.  Leo  Rosenberg,  of 

15  2  G  half  of  the  desired  funds,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  local  area 

8.8  G  Bunte  told  Editor  &  Pub-  chairman  of  the  council,  is  assist- 

19.6  G  LisHER.  and  expects  soon  to  an- 
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133,022 
238,394 
93,722 
171,810 
76,195 
12.331 


Retail  Linage 
In  103  Markets 
Up  in  November 


Manchester  . 

Troy  . 

Mt.  Vernon  . 
Johnstown  . . 
Cedar  Rapids 

Fresno  . 

New  RocMIe 
Union  City  . . 
Holxdcen  ... 

Muncie  . 

Whiu  Plains 
Albuquerque 
Port  Chester 
Glens  Falls  . . 
Peekskill  .... 

Modesto  . 

Ossining  . . . . 
Portsmouth  . , 
•Mamaroneck  . 
Tarrytown  . . . 


More  than  twice  as  many  of 
the  103  markets  checked  by  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  Inc.,  gained  as  lost 
in  retail  advertising  linage  for 
November  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  last  year. 

In  addition  to  there  being 
many  more  communities  gaining 
than  losing,  the  average  gain — 

1(.6%— for  73  markets  was  sub- 
tantially  larger  than  the  average 
loss— 7.2% — for  30  markets.  This 
bears  out  the  November  52  Cities 
Report  in  which  retail  gained 
3rc. 

Following  is  the  city-by-city 
breakdown  showing  retail  dis¬ 
play  linage  figures  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  percentage  gain  or  loss: 

Linage  % 

6,547,184  1.1  G 

3,314,201  5.3  G 

2,583,682  11.7  L 

2,206,469  9.9  L 

2,077,000  13.7  L 

1,623,703  0.8  G 

1,515,712  7.8  L 

1,944,256  6.0  L 

1,723,768  10.0  L 

2,484,305  33.2  G 

1,650,046  12.5  L 

3,761,041  8.7  G 

1,367,799  5.0  L 

1,457,950  2.4  L 

1,802.045  7.6  L 

1,653,374  2.6  L 

1,684,457  00  1, 

1,191,949  15;3G 

1,835.577  9.8  G 

1,314,323  3.8  G 

2,163,529  7.9  G 

2,241,988  30.3  G 

1,280,162  10.3  I, 

1,803,637  28.4  G 

783,582  1.2  G 

1,158,246  4.9  I, 

1.560,980  9.6  G 

877,543  4.4  L 

1,322,137  19.8  L 

912,713  9.6  G 

209,542  29.8  G 

1,818,972  7  5  L 

868,666  His  L 

764,935  18.6  L 

991,017  0.4  1. 

1,701.344  23.5  G 

501.756  36.4  G 

1,844,358  10.0  G 

917,819  3.5  1. 

856.475  11.3  L 

479,980  8.6  I. 

1,856,015  6.6  G 

1.270,706  28.8  G 

752.613  8.5  I. 

1,343.341  28.7  G 

891.019  14.4  G 

1,047.057  1.6  O 

963,120  13  9  G 

881.273  14;2  G 

- — .  1,221,399  6.2  G 

Voangstown  .  733,070  1.7  G 

Jiutisille  .  1,121,702  0.8  L 

Hirtford  .  1,299,575  2.4  G 

New  Hsyen  .  859,817  13.7  G 

Moines  .  575.278  1.3  L 

P'."!  .  774,322  15.5  G 

Silt  Lake  City...  1,113.865  20.1  G 

""ktrs  .  183,073  12.0  G 

.  1.015,712  10.7  G 

?">nton  .  1,098,737  11.4  G 

Al«ny  .  993,176  36.3  G 

Ireyhm  .  440,936  7.7  G 

|P*»nc  .  658  059  10.1  G 

Fort  Wayne .  1.228.699  25.3  G 

Cinden  .  446,046  SOL 

55*,  .  831,712  20;2G 

’JT'lota  .  1,214.339  11.4  G 

gofT .  697.870  2.6  G 

5»0XTille  .  860.091  32.2  G 

.  510.898  2.8  G 

.  800.214'  7.3  G 

|»*ramento  .• .  839,208  12.1  G 

Feoni  .  1.192  762  28.5  G 

Sowh,  Bend  .  597.775  2.9  L 

.  560.808  48G 

EnnsTtlle  .  995.276  9.2  G 

“.Foio  .  542.782  5.1  G 

|**n<«*dy  .  999  251  27.5  G 

“““Old  .  834  254  0.4  L 

^rnsbnrg  .  873.487  23.2  G 

Sto«  aty  .  378.775  19.0  G 

2!70«ne  .  127.874  88  G 

N'lgara  Falls  ....  566.887  28.1  G 
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mg  the  committee. 


Every  traveb  of  the  Armed  Services  uses  the  uUphene.  No.  14  of  a  term,  Field  Artillery. 


New  York  . 
Chicago  . . . 
Philadelphia 
Detroit  .... 
Loi  Angeles 
Rootreal  .. 
Clereland  .. 
Baltimore 
St  Louie  . . 


Pittihurgh  . 

Waihington  . . . . 

Toronto  . 

San  Francisco  . . 

Uilmukee  . 

Baflalo  . 

New  Orleans  , , . 
Minneapolis  . . . . 

Cincinnati  . 

Newark  . 

Indianapolis  . . . . 

Houaton  . 

Sattle  . 

Rochester  . 

Denver  . 

LouisTtlle  . 

Columbus  . 

Portland  . 

Atlanta  . 

Oddand  . 

Jeriey  City . 

Dallas  . 

Memphi . 

St  Paul  . 

Toledo  . 

Birmingham  . . , , 
Hempstead  Town 
San  Antonio  . , , 

Providence  . 

Akron  . 

Omaha  . 

Dayton  . 

Syracuse  . 

Oklahoma  City  . . 

San  Diego  . 

Worcester  . 

Richmond  . 

Fort  Worth . 

Jadoonville  . . , . 
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L^ong  To/WLf— blasting  unseen  targets— arc  directed  by  voices  flashing  through  this 
artilleryman’s  radio  telephone  "switchboard."  Using  its  10  channels,  he  connects  the 
commander  with  spotters  up  front  and  in  planes;  then  with  battery  commanders 
who  focus  tremendous  firepower.  He  is  helping  soften  up  the  long,  hard  road  ahead. 


Message  for  YOU! 

Evety  rime  a  I  '  Long  Tom'*  U 
fired,  it  costs  Uncle  Sam  IP. *’8.  Our 
leaden  beltere  in  using  vast  num- 
ben  ot costly  shells  to  prevent  losing 
priceless  Amencmn  lives.  Help  pro* 
vide  the  ammunition  tht 

d^lUn  ym  €sm  in  Btmdsi 


Western  Electric  nsf. 


IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN  WAR...  ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 


Public  Won't 
Buy  Higher 
Cost  Cars 

Automobiles,  both  their  phys- 
icti  appearance  and  construction 
jnd  phases  of  their  servicing 
jnd  sale,  came  in  for  scrutiny 
this  week  when  the  results  of 
two  surveys,  one  conducted  by 
R.  L  Polk  &  Co.  and  the  other 
by  four  newspapers  for  the  So- 
of  Automotive  Engineers, 
were  released. 

While  the  Polk  study  was  of 
aatomobile  owners’  and  dealers’ 
plfnt  for  and  opinions  regarding 
specific  makes  in  the  post-war 
era.  questions  in  the  newspaper 
survey,  asked  of  readers  of  the 
.Veto  York  Times,  Chicago  Her- 
tli-American,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  were  concerned 
with  an  automobile’s  physical 
aspects  in  general. 

Want  Comfort 

The  latter  indicated  that 
major  critlcims  of  consumers 
were  directed  toward  lack  of 
vision,  too  much  ornamentation, 
ciartailed  comfort  and  impaired 
accessibility.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  report  of  the 
study,  which  was  released  at  the 
SAl  meeting  in  Detroit  this 
week,  a  wide  variety  of  sug- 
yeadans  were  offered  for  remedy¬ 
ing  these  conditions. 

Polk  covered  .30.000  car  own¬ 
ers  and  10,000  dealers  in  its  na¬ 
tional  cross-section  study  and 
answers  on  several  questions 
showed  a  distinct  difference  of 
opinion.  Whereas  76%  of  the 
owners  declared  they  would  not 
buy  new  post-war  automobiles  if 
they  cost  25  to  30%  more  than 
pre-war  models,  53%  of  the 
dealers  believe  price  increases 
will  have  little  effect  on  the 
market.  And  72%  of  the  dealers 
saM  they  did  not  believe  there 
would  be  a  $500  car  on  the 
market  after  the  war. 

H  no  price  increase  is  in¬ 
volved.  however,  62.8%  of  car 
owners  will  buy  new  cars  either 
ia  1945  or  ’46  if  they  are  avail¬ 
able. 

The  “owner  loyalty’’  or  repeat 
buying  situation  among  all  au¬ 
tomobiles.  which  for  many 
months,  said  Polk,  has  been  a 
much-discussed  subject  in  car 
manufacturing  circles,  was  In¬ 
vestigated,  with  a  large  per- 
ttentage  of  car  owners  reporting 
less  inclination  to  purchase,  after 
ibe  war,  the  same  make  of  car 
tbair  now  own.  Highest  degree 
of  loyalty,  65.2%.  was  recorded 
w  Nash,  with  Gadillac,  having 
*14%,  a  near  second. 

Qwstlons  of  owners  regard¬ 
ing  the  service  they  have  been 
fecelvlng  and  asking  from  deal* 
ew  brought  the  following  re- 
Phest  the  majority  have  had 
meir  cars  serviced  about  as  often 
as  prior  to  the  war;  62.96%  ffeel 
rwges  have  been  reasonable; 
47.3%  feel  they  have  received 
?ood  service  and  41.86%  fair 
service. 

Dealers  also  provided  the  in- 
lo^tlon  that  W.9%  ettpect  no 
jsai^l  changes  in  post-war  cars 
out  58.1%  believe  that  customers 


anticipate  such  changes;  67.8 ‘,o 
believe  owner  loyalty  will  re¬ 
main  about  the  same  as  pre¬ 
viously;  8S.‘?9%  expect  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  service  facilities  and 
38.2%  of  them  plan  to  take  on 
additional  lines  of  merchandise 
after  the  war,  with  the  greatest 
number  of  them  considering 
home  appliances. 

■ 

House  Report 
Lauds,  Censures 
Gallup  Poll 

Washington,  Jan.  11 — The 
House  committee  investigating 
campaign  expenditures  released 
today  the  report  of  government 
experts  who  alternately  com¬ 
mended  and  criticized  methods 
employed  in  the  Gallup  Poll. 

“The  pioneer  work  which  the 
Gallup  organization  has  done  in 
the  field,’’  the  report  said,  “has, 
without  question,  contributed 
materially  to  the  development 
and  acceptance  of  sampling 
methods,  not  only  in  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  election  results  but 
also  in  the  polling  of  public 
opinion  on  various  political, 
economic  and  social  questions 
and  in  the  collection  of  public 
data  through  sampling  survey 
methods.” 

The  technical  committee  had 
analyzed  testimony  presented  at 
hearings  in  December,  including 
a  written  statement  prepared  by 
Dr.  George  Gallup.  Members 
were  Louis  H.  Bean  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Budget,  Philip  M.  Hau¬ 
ser  and  Morris  Hansen  of  the 
Bureau  of  Census,  and  Rensis 
Likert  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics. 

Question  Samples 

They  criticized  the  quota¬ 
sampling  method  employ^  in 
predicting  1944  election  results 
as  not  providing  insurance  that 
the  sample  drawn  is  a  completely 
representative  cross-section  of 
the  voting  population. 

The  size  of  the  samples  used 
for  many  states  was  found  by 
the  experts  to  be  not  large 
enough,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  one  of  the  size  projected 
probably  would  be  too  costly. 

Another  objection;  “Partly  as 
a  result  of  manpower  shortages 
and  to  triaihlaih  low  costs,  the 
1944  election  poll  was  conducted 
by  relatively  uhtrained  enumer¬ 
ators  with  relatively  litUe  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  field.” 

The  government  technicians 
-suggested,  too,  ttiat  the  newspa¬ 
per-reading  public  should  have 
been  advised  that  the  published 
polls  Were  not  based  solely  upon 
the  cahvpkes  made,  but  were 
“adjusted**  to  reflect  ttendS 
sensed  dUrih^  the  eampaigh. 

In  summati^  experts  said; 

“The  understatement  of  the 
proportion  of  Democratic  ballots 
in  about  two-thlrds  of  the  states 
indicate  either  that  the  Gallup 
sample  was  not  an  accurate 
cross-sectloh  of  the  eligible  votes 
in  the  United  States  or  that 
proper  interviewing  procedures 
were  not  used.  Understatement  of 
the  Democratic  vote  Ih  as  many 
.states  as  this  cannot  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  chance  alone.” 
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Daily  Covers 
3  Fires — Own 
Plant  Included 

Lima,  O.,  Jan.  8 — After  the 
most  hectic  week  in  the  history 
of  the  newspaper,  staff  members 
of  the  Lima  News  feel  that  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  devastating  ca¬ 
lamity  can  stop  the  publication 
of  their  daily. 

Within  a  five-day  period  three 
fires  hit  this  Ohio  city  of  60,000 — 
one  in  the  newspaper  plant  it¬ 
self.  Damage  to  property,  mer- 
candise  and  equipment  in  the 
three  blazes  totaled  more  than 
$600,000.  At  least  two  lives  were 
lost  and  nine  persons  still  are 
missing. 

At  11  p.m.  on  Jan.  3.  fire 
started  in  the  basement  of  the 
four-story  Lima  News  building, 
swept  through  the  basement 
mailing  room,  first-floor  busi¬ 
ness  offices  and  second-floor  edi¬ 
torial  department  before  brought 
under  control  by  firemen.  Dam¬ 
age  was  $75,000. 

Three  days  later  a  grain  ele¬ 
vator  at  Convoy,  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  town,  burned  to  the 
ground  with  loss  amounting  to 
$50,000. 

Made  All  Editions 

The  payoff  came  at  2  p.m.  Jan. 
7,  when  fire  broke  out  in  a 
downtown  hotel  and  completely 
destroyed  three  buildings,  se¬ 
verely  damaged  three  others  and 
took  at  least  two  lives.  Damage 
was  estimated  at  $500,000. 

During  this  four-day  period 
not  a  single  edition  of  the  Lima 
News  was  missed  and  one  extra 
hit  the  streets,  although  the  en¬ 
tire  staff  operated  under  severe 
handicaps. 

Reporters  came  to  work  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  4.  to  find  one  of 
the  biggest  stories  in  years 
parked  rudely  on  their  front 
doorsteps. 

Typewriters  were  burned  and 
smoke-clogged  beyond  use.  Tele¬ 
type  wires  were  burned  out. 
Nevertheless,  by  11  a.m.  the 
first  edition  was  ready  for  the 
presses. 

Reporters  moved  to  cramped 
quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
building,  worked  elbow  to  elbow 
on  borrowed  typewriters.  Spe¬ 
cial  tdephone  lines  were  in¬ 
stalled  to  the  third  floor.  A  sin¬ 
gle  cable,  strung  by  electricians, 
started  the  press  wires  clicking. 

Windows  were  thrown  open 
as  the  heavy  smoke  still  in  the 
building  made  it  difficult  to  see 
from  one  end  of  a  room  to  an¬ 
other.  Reporters  wrote  a  few 
lines,  dash^  to  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  to<A  a  deep  breath  and 
came  back  to  their  desks  rub¬ 
bing  red-rimmpd  CTee. 

when  the  $500,900  blaze  broke 
out  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  7,  re¬ 
porters  quickly  were  called  to 
the  scene  and  put  to  work.  ’Then 
it  was  discovered  ttiat  power 
lines  servicing  the  Lima  News 
wefe  burhfed  out  by  the  hbtel 
fife  a  blbck  away. 

Keveftheless,  at  6:15  p.m.  a 
four-page  extra,  filled  with  art 
and  Ifengthy  stories,  was  on  the 
stf^t. 

Highlights  of  the  week  were 
the  work  of  Managing  Editor 


Robert  Barton,  News  Editor  Am¬ 
brose  Palk,  Reporter  Tom  Hun¬ 
ter  who  got  bis  stbrtes  while 
serving  as  a  volunteer  fireman 
dUrtifg  the  hotel  Make,  UnA  Re¬ 
porters  B.  Dale  Davis,  Richard 
Moffatt,  Tom  Cooper,  Vic  Sherow 
and  Joe  Halbertstein  who 
handled  general  coverage. 

■ 

Jack  Bell  Joins 
Chicago  News 
Foreign  Service 

Chicago,  Jan.  8 — Jack  Bell, 

former  sports  editor  and  “Town 
Crier”  columnist  on  the  Miami 
Herald,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Hr 
the  Chicago 
Daily  News  For- 
eign  Service  as  B  ^  S 

a  war  corre-  ^ 

spondent  with  Hjglik  j 

the  U.  S.  First  J 

Army.  He  was  *  w  ^  ^ 

with  the  Yanks 
in  Germany  /  : 

when  they  were 
driven  back  and  ‘  * 

has  written 
dramatic  eye-  ' 

witness  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  German  counterat¬ 
tack  late  in  December. 

Bell  is  a  native  of  Champaign. 
Ill.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois.  He  served  in 
the  last  World  War  as  a  ser¬ 
geant,  machine  gun  section 
leader,  seeing  action  overseas. 
He  came  out  of  the  first  war 
with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
and  since  then  has  received  the 
Purple  Heart,  for  he  came  out  of 
the  war  without  his  left  arm. 
He  types  stories  with  one  hand. 

Bell  has  been  a  sports  writer 
in  Miami  since  1925.  In  the 
spring  of  1941,  with  America 
mobilizing  for  war.  Bell  just 
couldn’t  go  on  with  sports.  So 
the  Miami  Herald’s  famous 
Town  Crier  coluom  was  bom. 
It  became  the  place  where  ap¬ 
peals  were  made  fbr  all  sorts  of 
items  for  service  men.  Early  in 
1944,  the  Herald  dispatched  hint 
to  the  China-Burma-India  the¬ 
ater.  He  later  covered  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  North  Italy  and  then  went 
to  France,  and  soon  his  pieces 
were  datelined  “Somewhere  in 
Germany.” 

After  John  S.  Knight  acquired 
control  of  the  Daily  News  last 
fall.  Bell  became  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Service. 

■ 

Correspondent's  Fonun 

Henry  T.  Gorrell,  United  Press 
war  correspondent;  Alexander 
H.  Uhl.  foreign  editor  and  corre¬ 
spondent  for  PM,  and  Frank 
Gervasi.  associated  editor  and 
correspondent  of  Collier’s,  will 
be  arnohg  the  speakers  at  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  thlfd  annual  forum  at  Town 
Hall.  New  York.  Feb.  13.  Dor¬ 
othy  Dunbar  Bromley  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
chairman  of  the  forum  commit¬ 
tee  and  Virginia  Pope  of  the 
N6w  York  Times  is  pmsidfent  of 
the  club.  Proceeds  of  the  ticket 
sale  will  go  to  the  club’s  educa¬ 
tional  fund. 
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Help  Waeted 

Editorial  (Coat'd) 


jgl^QW^INTEB-MOUNTAIN  after- 
Mti  papar  upening  for  general 
jfiftur.  Prefer  man  from  smaller 
ttid.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
jnrMting  towns  in  the  West.  Finest 
d  cliaste.  Sire  full  details  and 
.u^t  letter.  Hslary  ezpeeta- 
Write  Box  55,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lier^ _ 


SitnatioRS  Waated 

Aavertissat 


SltaoilMM  Wasted 
Editorial  (Coal'd) 


Sitaatioas  Waatod 
Edilwial  (Coat'd) 


Help  Waatod 
Mechaakal _ _ 

j^SOTTTOB  and  assistant  press- 
vested  for  afternoon  daily.  Webb 
mm.  Permanent  Job  for  man  of 
ipiw  Leader  Call,  Ijanrel,  Miss. 


_  Job  printer  eapabla 

if  kadliaf  Job  department;  moat  be 
iia  a  haadle  all  types  of  Jobe  and 
inmatis  and  Miehle  Presses.  Perma- 
iMt  petition.  P.  O.  Qold  Pnb.  Oo., 
^  N.  0. 


fUBD:  OPEBATOB  or  door  man, 
lia«sbly  combination  man.  Union 
ito  PsT  ‘ftl  tAb  per  week, 
iosl  elimste.  Pleasant  working  con- 
fitiiu.  Furnished  room  or  apurtinent 
inilskle  now.  Clovis  News  Journal, 

Oil.  Mew  Mexico. _ 

fn  aSWSFAFBB  PBBSSMAN  — 
(topstsat  Journeyman  familiar  with 
Hh  4-pltte  wide  machine.  Located  in 
Eivsiits  Islands.  40-honr  week, 
list  per  hoar.  Adding  personnel  to 
It  staff.  Oironlation  150,000 
iiUp.  Unit  be  U.  8.  Oitixen.  Write 
Mr  qsslilcstiona.  age,  draft  ststns. 
Box  1882  Editor  k  Publisher. 


AOVXBTMIVO  MOB.  OB 
MAH:  IS  yrs.'  ezperieneo  with  New 
England  dailies  in  cities  60,000  to 
160,000.  Age  40,  married,  reliable 
references.  Box  1807,  Blditor  k  Pnb- 
liaher, 

OAPABIjE  ADBCAN,  51,  with  more 
than  20  years'  experience,  desires  per¬ 
manent  position  on  daily  in  the  South; 
•■Xpert  layoutist,  fluent  writer,  ener¬ 
getic  salesman.  Box  68,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPEBIENCB— Qualifications  for  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  after  26  years  in 
Newspaper  Business:  11  years  Editor¬ 
ial,  18  Advertising.  Now  top  man  on 
large  mid-western  daily  and  Sunday. 
Specialist  in  Food,  Drugs,  Amusement. 
Knows  general  advertising  and  familiar 
with  all  newspaper  departments.  42 
years  old.  college  man.  No  pressure 
artist.  Can  stand  rigid  investigation 
and  bark  up  findings  with  sterling  rec¬ 
ommendations.  Box  42,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
llsher. _ 

TOUNa,  ENXBOETIO  woman,  now 
employed  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Chicago  community  newspaper 
chain,  seeks  position,  preferably  in 
Chicago  area.  Good  reason  for  leaving, 
at  present  post  17  years:  9  spent  in 
display  sales.  Callege  graduate;  mem¬ 
ber  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


mmN  INTEB-MOXTNTAIH  paper 
III  opening  for  stereotyper  or  stero- 
Opn-preisman  for  tabular  work.  No 
Tir  kMm  town ;  steady  work ;  finest 
•fvtitem  climate.  Salary  151.25  for 
liV  honrs.  Union,  write  Box  64, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatod 
Pablic  RelatioBS 


OPPOBTUHITT  WITH  POST-WAB 
fitut  for  sniart  young  news  writer  in 
aNie  relations  department  of  large 
ntutrisl  firm.  Discharged  veteran 
fim  Middle  West  preferred.  State  all 
Mh,  include  picture,  in  letter  to 
PiUie  Relations  Editor,  Box  512,  Hil- 
vuIm,  Wii. 


SHaotioat  Waatod 
Admimelrativo 


BUSDSSS  OB  OENEBAL  MANAOEB 
H  yesn  of  sge.  with  a  proven  record 
•I  dcient  organisation  building  that 
ftli  results.  Experience  in  city  and 
mtropolitin  dailiea.  A  thorough 
bevledge  of  production  problems,  de- 
riloping  advertising  accounts,  promo- 
tsiil  experience  on  all  phaees  of  cir- 
nlatiea  work.  A  bnilder  of  good  will 
is  tke  commnnity.  Salary  secondary  to 
him.  Box  1787,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SHaatloaf  Woatad 

Cirmlstlwn 


®W0UTIOH  EXECimVB,  25  yrt.' 

•rpsrience  two  metropolitan  newspa- 
>•>1,  well  qualified  to  operate  eeo- 
aroilly  and  progresaively,  will  con- 
•■•r  permanent  connection  live  nown- 
greater  opportnnity. 

Awlsble  promptly.  Box  18,  Editor  k 
fiMulier. _ 

®C01ATION  or  District  Manager: 

••41.  married,  five  years’  experieneo 
prment  company.  Desires  change. 

It*  Sonth  or  Southwest  newspaper. 

*■•••■«  best  results.  AvailaMe  at  spirited,  liberal  editerialt; 
*•«■  Bex  84.  Editor  A  Publisher.  tional^  recognition.  Now  iu 

®W^TI0N  MANAOZS  —  Thor- 
"s**l  experienced  in  management, 

•^ministration,  promo- 
4BC.  Can  aasuma  full  reapon- 
■Wity,  htadle  all  current  day  eireula- 
■"  Pisbiems  efficiently  .  .  .  organise 
nevelop  the  cirenlation  department 
pue  publisher's  entire  satisfaction. 


Sitaatleaa  Waatod 

_ Editorial 

ABLE,  EXPEBIENCED  girl  reporter, 
three  years  reporting,  wire-editing, 
features,  on  New  England  daily  and 
weekly;  graduate  Boston  U;  wants 
position  on  metropolitsn  or  met.  area 
daily.  North  Atlantic  region.  Box  81, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OITT,  NEWS,  WIBE  DESK;  features; 
camera;  30  years’  experience;  $60 
minimum.  Box  118,  Wewoka.  Okis. 

Oimr  EDITOB’S  JOB,  small  daily, 
wanted  by  newspaperwoman.  25  years’ 
experience.  Box  71.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

OOPT  EDITOB,  88,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable,  sober,  draft  exempt,  available 
immediately.  Box  88,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

COMPETENT,  EXPEBZENOED  news¬ 
man  seeks  permanent  southern,  south¬ 
western  nr  Pacific  coast  position. 
Sports  writer  and  columnist,  direct 
staff,  do  general  featnree  or  handle 
desk.  Knows  public  relations.  Top 
references.  Box  1900,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOB  —  Competent  managing  or 
news  editor;  25  years  in  responsible 
posts  on  major  newspapers.  Record 
of  steady  advancement,  never  dis¬ 
charged;  44.  Evening  newspaper  only. 
Box  87.  Editor  k  Publisher, 

EDITOBIAL  ASSISTANT— Alert,  ex¬ 
perienced  yonng  woman  desires  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportnnity.  Box  99,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

EDITOBIAL  WBITHB— Eight  years* 
newspaper  experience;  knows  govern¬ 
ment.  finance,  nconomiea.  political  his¬ 
tory,  research  terhniqnea:  matter’s  de¬ 
gree;  excellent  writer,  vigorous  con- 
else  style.  Box  26,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITOBIAL  WBITBB  — VIcMwaa. 

won  Na- 
metropoli¬ 
tan  East.  Southern  background;  ez- 
perionee.  Box  1888,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOB,  p.m.  paper  75 
to  100,000  circulation.  Box  75,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


LATIN  AMEBICAN  correspondent 
available  for  magaiine,  newspaper,  etc. 
College  graduate;  knowledge  Spanish. 
Ten  years’  experience  business,  indus¬ 
trial,  financial  writing.  Has  travelled 
in  Southern  Kepublica.  Now  with  War 
Production  Board,  Waahington.  P.  O. 
Box  65,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

NATIONALLY  KHOWN 

NEWS  ANALYST  AND 

EXFEBT  ON  EUBOPE 
Soon  to  bo  released  from  govt,  over- 
seas  service,  seeks  new  association  as 

EXEC.  FOREIGN  EDITOR 

OOMMENTATOR.  PUBUO 

RELATIONS  COUNSEL 
With  large  press  or  radio  unit  in 
N.  Y.  0.,  Washington,  Ohiesgo,  Woat 
Ooast,  or  overseas.  Outstanding  record 
of  true,  realiatie  foreoaata.  Bi-linguiat, 
46,  married. 

Believes  in  concreto  Foreign  Policy 
crusading  for  American  Democracy  as 
only  mosBs  for  lasting  alUanca  with 
Russia  and  Britain. 

Box  1914,  Editor  k  Pnbliihor. 

NEED  LATIH-AMBBIOAN 
OOBBBSPONDSNT7 
Elz-nowamaa,  89,  Juat  honorably  41s- 
chargad  from  Army  after  two  yaart 
sorvieo  la  Ijatia-Ameriea,  avsilsMc  for 
reputable  naws-gstheriug  orgsniasuoa 
or  periodical.  Ezporienc^  as  reportar, 
feature  and  magaaina  writer.  Last 
worked  with  Panama  Star-Herald  un¬ 
der  MeOeachey,  in  addition  to  pnblia 
relstioaa  duty  with  Army  nowspaper. 
Alumnus  of  Miaaouri  School  of  Jour- 
naliim. 

Qniare  trabsjo  on  poriodlsmo. 

Box  I860.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOOBAPHEB,  own  equip¬ 
ment,  ear,  draft  deferred,  married,  so¬ 
ber.  “Will  answer  all  quariet,"  sal¬ 
ary — livable,  ready  now.  Box  11,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher; _ 

NEWS  EDITOB  or  .\sst.  M.  K.  for 
urban  paper.  Slot  man  for  years  but 
would  consider  editorial  writing. 
Waahington  experience,  lived  briefly 
New  York.  University  man,  author; 
don’t  write  if  seeking  veteran  wire  or 
war  editor  for  price  of  Just  another 
desk  man.  Prefer  Middle  West  but 
will  consider  others.  Box  69,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

NEWSBIAN  fine  experience  AP  and 
I>apcrs,  personable,  capable,  successful, 
42,  married,  now  abroad  ready  stake 
good  salary  on  ability  fill  real  Job  in 
N.  Y.  or  Washington  organization  as 
correspondent,  executive,  editorialist,  or 
editorship  daily  South  or  Weat  with 
pleasant  living  conditions,  chance  at 
part  ownership.  Good  writer,  fluent 
Spanish,  knows  Latin  America.  Avail¬ 
able  April  1,  sooner  if  urgent.  Box  61, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

NEWSfilAN,  23,  single,  with  all-around 
experience;  good  feature  writer;  work¬ 
ing  background  as  news  photographer. 
I’lease  state  salary,  permanency  of 
position.  Box  63,  IMitor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR,  Cameraman,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  aews  and  features, 
organise  and  head  photo  dept,  produc¬ 
tion  and  editing.  Creative  promotion 
minded  photo  Journalist.  Expert  tech¬ 
nician,  sense  for  details.  Rich  back¬ 
ground  with  achievements.  Box  92, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

REPORTER  general  aasignments,  eopy- 
deskman.  10  year’s  experience; 
worked  on  papers  Metropolitan  New 
York  area.  Missouri  graduate;  dis¬ 
charged  veteran.  Box  91,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ 

REPORTER,  experienced.  Court,  Gen¬ 
eral  Assignments,  district,  available 
immediately.  Box  50,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP-FUOHT  EDITOR — Now  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  aasistaut  publiaber  uf  out¬ 
standing  medium-sised  evening  paper 
in  mid-Atlantic  iMte.  Ex-managing 
editor  in  West  and  New  England,  in¬ 
cluding  assistant  publisher  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper.  Have  supervised  staKs  of 
1‘2  to  130.  Experience  covers  ‘25 
year.-)  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Expert  in  typography,  newspaper  art. 
news  condensation,  headline  writing. 
Present  editorials  widely  quoted. 
Native  of  midwest.  45  years  old. 
Health  excellent.  College  graduate. 
Neat  appearance  with  personality  that 
makes  outside  contacts.  Ten  years 
with  present  employer.  Seeks  Msition 
with  progressive  newspaper.  Open  to- 
offers  of  secondary  Jobs  on  large  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Can  fill  any  ^at.  Will 
go  anywhere — interested  in  South. 
Top  referencee.  Present  salary  $150 
week.  Box  59,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
WOULD  Like  to  do  series  of  articles 
for  syndicate.  Speeialties:  Beauty 
articles.  Health  talks.  Love  advice. 
Long  experience,  best  references.  Box 
70.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

WBITEB,  experienced,  former  foreign 
correspondent,  recently  released  impor¬ 
tant  Government  position  overseas, 
veteran,  fluent  four  languages,  teeka 
foreign  nr  domestic  assignment.  Box 

88,  Editor  k  Publisher _ 

WRITER -EDITOB  — RADIO,  Prey- 
Publicity.  10  yrs.’  exp.  Ohiesgo,  N.  i. 
O.,  Hollywood  and  Paris.  Franco.  Chi¬ 
cago  preferred.  Mathilde  Eruestino, 
1405  E.  67th  Place,  Chicago,  III.  Phono 

Fairfax  7887, _ _ 

WRITER — BESBAOHEB  on  political 
sffain.  Bnaineas  and  government  ex¬ 
perience;  world  travel.  Box  38,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

SttaotlMM  Woiria^ 

_ Mochaaical _ 

OOMP.  RM.  SUPT.  or  Meeh.  Supt.; 
experienced  all  phases;  10  to  20  ma¬ 
chines;  earned  $75  to  $125;  last  Job 
7  years.  Box  1891,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  or  Mech.  Supt. 
now  employed,  47  years  of  sge,  20 
years  executive.  Familiar  all  phases 
newspaper  production ;  good  adminis¬ 
trator,  excellent  background,  refer¬ 
ences;  seeking  position  with  Metro- 
tmlitsn  daily.  Box  100,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher; _  _ 

UNO.  OPERATOR — proofreader  61 
years  old;  active  and  tonorsbie  41 
years;  withdrawal  12  years;  must  re¬ 
turn.  need  some  practice.  Box  106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  TOESS  ROOM  euper- 
intendent  or  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent;  newspaper  exeentive  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  1916,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT  desires  position 
on  good  daily— 40  yrs.  old.  Capable 
exeentive  20  yrs.  exp  all  depts.  Box 
48,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  23,  with 
excellent  reportorial,  editing  back¬ 
ground;  speedy  worker:  single;  own 
car.  No  duration  Jobs.  Please  de¬ 
scribe  available  equipment,  salary. 
Box  62.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

SitoatiMis  Waatod 
Poblic  Eolotloas 


.  envire  sausiacvion.  EYPEBIENOED  young  woman  maga  k— — 
JMpiete  details  and  other  pertinent  writer  skilled  at  technical,  gen-  lisher 

upon  request.  Age  42,  married.  feature  writing;  make-up.  pro- 

p*  »0,  Editor  k  Publisher!  dnetion.  Know  public  relations,  house 

MAMAarw  aa —  organ  work.  Want  responsible  posi- 

P*l>«riencfd  on  '"ff  tion  with  national  magasine  or  as  edi- 

‘o-f  small  m.ga.ine  Box 

■  '  position  with 


RE-WRITE  BCAH  now  employed  trade 
paper;  veteran.  Varied  intereete,  es¬ 
pecially  booka.  Box  1,  Editor  k  Pnb- 


&  Publisher. 


Box  82,  Editor 


assistant  with  larger  GAL  REPORTER,  4  years’  all-around 
“Cat  references.  Write  or  newspaper  experience,  seeks  job  on 
T.  W.  Moberg,  2827  S.  daily.  Write  Box  102,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


8t  ^  u*i'  "• 

St.,  Milwaukee  14.  Wis. 


pITOt  »  PUBLISHIR  fM*  JMaary  13.  1941 


SPOBTSWRITEB — Copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  East.  Young,  single, 
4F.  Box  100,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
VETERAN,  30.  15  years  reporter,  edi¬ 
tor  weeklies,  AP,  U.P.  Now  political 
writer  Eastern  metropolitan  daily. 
Want  M.  E.  or  Editor’s  assignment  on 
Mid  or  Southwest  daily.  Excellent 
references.  Box  94,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FUBLIOrrY,  PUBLIC  RBLATIOVS 
man  available  January  1.  Laat  11  veara 
ooneentrating  ia  highway  eeooomiea, 
taxation,  rannieipal.  tratle,  trafle  <afa- 
ty.  Wida  organisation.  leglalatlva 
newapaper  eontset.  Box  5009,  Bt. 
George  Hotel.  Brooklyn.  N.  T 
FIRST  RATE  WRITER,  daily  and 
trade  paper  experience,  available  to 
respoctable  business  firm.  War  vet¬ 
eran,  25,  married.  Box  93,  Editor  k 

Publiaber. _ 

PUBLIOIIY^  —  Thoroughly  qualified 
writer  and  editor  will  consider  one  or 
two  publicity  accounts,  to  be  bandied 
from  Boston.  25  year#  on  stafTs  of 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Also  avail¬ 
able  for  public  relations  consultation. 
Box  88,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CENSORSHIP  is  now  on  trial. 

and  it  has  been  coming  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  taken  our 
turn  at  lambasting  oflicial  and 
military  censorship  when  the 
need  arose,  but  we  have  been 
equally  free  with  our  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  the  press  could 
hardly  know  all  the  farts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
so  there  may  have  been  some 
justification  for  censorship  in 
certain  instances. 

But  now  the*  battle  of  censor¬ 
ship  has  started  in  earnest.  Mili¬ 
tary  censorship  stands  accused 
by  field  correspondents,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers,  radio  and 
’magazines,  of  concealing  from 
the  American  public  unpleasant 
facts  that  are  fully  known  to  tne 
enemy  or  have  no  military  value 
to  him.  Also,  political  and  busi¬ 
ness  observers  back  from  the 
fronts  nutke  the  same  charges. 

If  anyone  should  know 
whether  military  censorship  has 
been  wisely  practiced  it  is  a 
newspaper  man  who  has  just  re¬ 
turn^  from  four  years  in  the 
service.  Capt.  James  G.  Stahl- 
man.  publisher  of  the  Nashville 
Banner,  and  former  president  of 
ANPA.  is  just  the  man.  And  for 
those  doubting  Thomases  who 
still  believe  the  military  censors 
are  doing  a  good  job  and  that 
their  reasons  are  always  justi-  ‘ 
fled,  we  give  ydu  quotes  from 
Stahlman’s  first  column  in  his 
newspaper  Jan.  3  after  four  years 
with  the  Navy; 

“And  speaking  of  the  war — 
did  you  know  that  you  are  NOT 
getting  the  truth  about  what’s 
going  on?  You  didn’t?  Well, 
well!  That’s  a  hot  one. 

"No.  sir,  you  haven’t  been  get¬ 
ting  the  truth  since  before  the 
war  started  and  up  to  now.  A 
lot  of  hooey  is  being  given  you 
about  ‘military  secrets’  and  ‘se¬ 
curity.’  Of  course,  there  are 
plen^  of  both  and  rightly  so. 
but  moist  of  this  baloney  about 
'security’  is  so  much  horse- 
feathers.  Some  of  it  comes  from 
sheer  stupidity.  Some  from  an 
effort  to  cover  up.  Some  from 
the  desire  to  keep  up  your  mo¬ 
rale.  And  some  of  it.  Just  from 
plain,  downTlght  determination 
to  keep  you ’and  you  ahd  you  in 
the  dark. 

“You  aren't  getting  the  truth 
about  what’s  going  on  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  You're  entitled  to  know 
it.  After  all. '.this  is  YOUR  war 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
’They’re  YQtJR  boys  who  are 
doing  tl^e’ lighting.  And  a  won¬ 
derful  Jw.  too.  And  it’s'’YOUR 
money  .that  is  paying  'for  the 
guns  and  tanks  and  ammunition 
and  ships  andi  planes  and 'bombs 
artd  all  the  rest  of"  the  stuff. 

“But  YOU  'aren't  being  told 
what's  happening,  because  some¬ 
body  has  pulled 'a  boner  or  be- 
eause  'somebody  else  thinks 
you're  too  soft  to  stand  the  shock 
that  the  real  truth  would  pro¬ 
duce.  'So  you’re  being  'kept  in 
the  dark  until  somebody  “makes 
up  'his  mind  that  the  worst  is 
over  and  tliat  you  and  I  are 


ready  to  be  fed  the  facts  In 
broken  doses. 

"So.  if  you  think  you're  en¬ 
titled  to  the  truth,  even  in 
broken  doses,  sit  right  down  and 
write  your  Congressman  and 
your  Senators — and  don't  pull 
any  punches.  Just  raise  un- 
shirted  hell  about  the  stupid 
censorship^  that  is  being  clamped 
on  the  mess  in  Europe  and  else¬ 
where,  and  demand  that  as  your 
representatives  in  this  so-called 
democracy,  they,  too,  raise  un- 
shirted  hell,  individually  and 
collectively,  with  the  proper 
parties  and  bring  an  end  to  the 
hush-hush  that  keeps  nothing 
from  the  enemy  but  deprives 
YOU  of  the  things  you’re  en¬ 
titled  to  know. 

“If  YOU  aren’t  interested.  I’m 
certain  nobody  is  going  to  do 
this  for  you.  So  get  busy.  Deluge 
Washington  with  demands  for 
the  TRUTH,  and  maybe  you'll 
begin  to  get  a  smidgin’.’’ 

We  can’t  picture  very  many 
newspaper  readers  writing 
their  Congressmen  and  Senator* 
in  this  vein — because  most  peo-’ 
pie  aren't  built  that  way.  But 
concerted  action  by  all  newspa¬ 
pers  and  newspaper  groups  may 
get  something  done.  Up  to  now. 
outside  of  a  few  editorials  on 
the  censorship  question  a'nd<a 
few  protests  to  'Washington,  the 
battle  of  censorship  has  been 
fought  by  our  correspondents  on 
the  scene.  If  every  editor  and 
publisher  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  pursue  the  matter 
through  'elected  representatives 
in  Washington  and  Army  and 
Navy  officials  something  might 
be  accomplished  on  the  home 
front  to  aid  the  reporters  in  the 
held. 

Stahlman’s  column  is  going  to 
be  worth  watching  as  he  con¬ 
cludes;  “Plenty  of  funny  stuff 
has  been  going  on.  I’m  going  to 
tell  you  some  of  the  things  I 
think  you  ought  to  know.” 

•  •  • 

NEWSPAPERS  have  received 

considerable  criticism  for 
printing  comic  strips,  although 
surveys,  show  they  are  among 
the  most  widely  read  features  in 
the  newspaper.  The  critics  have 
been  -even  more  active  during 
the  newsprint  rationing  program 
stating  that  comics  should  be 
droop^. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  carries  19  daily  comic 
and  adventure  strips  and  six 
comic  (panels,  and  a  recent  edi¬ 
torial  of  theirs  on  the  subject 
might  be  worth  notingiby -other 
newspapers  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem. 

Answering  a  subscriber  who 
wrote;  “Why  do  you  print  so 
many  comic  strips  and  panels  in 
these  days  of  print  paper  short¬ 
age.  of  shortage  of  space  for 
news  and  of  such  tremendous, 
world-shaking  events  as  are 
worthy  of  all  the- space  you;  give 
and  more?’’  ’The  Herald  and 
l>ixtJTes«  states  that  its  answer  is 
“v»rv  s'Tnnle.” 

“Many  of  our  readers  want,  an 


e.scape  from  a  world  of  turmoil, 
of  death,  of  destruction  and 
misery  for  mfUions.”  the  paper 
says.  “Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the 
darkest  day^!  of  the  war  between 
the  states,  suddenly  stopped 
conferences  with  generals  and 
statesmen  to  tell  a  funny  story. 
President  Roosevelt  has  been 
sharply  criticized  for  doing  some¬ 
what  the  same.  Both  sought 
some  escape  from  the  .strain  of 
war.  If  the  Herald  and  Express, 
through  carrying  so  much  humor 
and  the  adventures  of  the  little 
people  of  the  ink  pots,  takes  the 
minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
people,  even  for  a  little  while, 
away  from  the  sadness  and  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  great  wars,  it  is  help¬ 
ing  people. 

“We  are  not  being  trivial,”  the 
editorial  states.  They  are  not 
forgetting  the  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  “over  there”  which  is  re¬ 
ported  on  other  pages.  “But 
why  not  for  release  turn  back¬ 
ward  a  few  pages  and  dwell  for 
a  while  in  a  world  of  the  little 
ink  people  who  laugh  and  do 
funny  things  and  have  adven¬ 
tures  in  a  world  where  there  is 
no  war  and  the  good  always  pre¬ 
vails  over  the  evil.” 

Comics  are  sent  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  various  forms  to  the 
men  overseas  whose  first  glimpse 
of  reading  was  “The  Three 
Bears.”  “Jack  the  Giant  Killer,” 
and  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 
"Most  of  our  men  on  the  battle 
lines  are  very  young — still  boys 
at  heart.  The  ink  people  are 
just  the  fairy  people  of  their 
childhood,  only  grown  a  little 
older,  just  as  those  boys  have 
grown  a  little  older,  too.  So, 
both  in  the  camps  of  war  and 
on  our  home  front,  comics  and 
adventure  strips  serve  a  pur¬ 
pose.  People  want  them,”  the 
editorial  concludes. 

■ 

Admen  of  Carolinas 
To  Meet  Jan.  26-27 

The  Carolinas’  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  will  hold 
an  advertising  meeting  Jan.  26 
and  27  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
High  Point,  N.  C. 

Don  Bernard,,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Washington  Post, 
C.  B.  Groomes,  vice-president  of 
Advertising  Age,  George  Little 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  Rob  Parker,  professor  of 
advertising.  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Bill  Schak.  Metro 
Associated  Services,  will  be 
among  •  the  speakers. 

The  High  Point 'Enterprise  and 
Burlington  Times-News  will  be 
joint  hosts. 


Study  Shows 
Readers  Want 
Hobby  News 

A  substantial  percentage  of 
the  4,475  New  Englanders  inter¬ 
viewed  in  a  special  features  and 
hobbies  survey  made  by  the 
Haughton  Sanguinetti  consultant 
organization  of  Boston  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  their  newi- 
papers  carrying  a  hobby  column 
regularly,  but  relatively  fe* 
would  switch  to  a  new  newspa¬ 
per  just  to  get  news  of  their 
hobby. 

Results  indicated  that  the  large 
majority  buy  an  evening  paper 
and  a  Sunday  paper  while  few 
buy  a  morning  paper  only  « 
both  a  morning  and  evening  pa¬ 
per.  Of  all  interviewed,  how¬ 
ever,  76.8%  buy  both  a  local  and 
an  out-of-town  paper,  and  many 
of  them  state  they  purchase  the 
latter  because  of  its  advertise 
ments  and  to  get  more  regional 
localized  articles,  special  features 
or  departments. 

A  summary  of  replies  from  all 
interviewed  shows  that  the  fea¬ 
tures  they  would  most  like  their 
papers  to  carry  are.  in  order  of 
preference;  dramatic  criticism, 
book  reviews,  stamps,  winter 
sports,  local  regional  articles, 
household  recipes  and  hints,  ^nd 
a  bridge  column. 

Of  all  hobbyists  interviewed 
81.1%  said  their  newspapers  car 
ried  no  regular  hobby  news. 

■ 

Daily  Drops  Ads 

Women’s  Wear  Daily,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  12,  dropped  all 
night  club  and  restaurant  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  result  of  news¬ 
print  restrictions.  This  is  the 
hrst  time  since  the  war  that  the 
paper’s  classified  advertising  de 
partment  has  been  forced  to 
eliminate  an  entire  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  night  club  ud 
restaurant  news  column,  how 
ever,  continue  to  be  published 
■ 

Profit  Sharing  Okayed 

A  profit  sharing  trust  lor 
employes  of  Sawyer-Fetguson- 
Walker  Co.,  newspaper  repir 
sentatives,  has  been  approved  hy 
the  Treasury  Department  Salaijl 
Stabilization  Unit  and 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  eflkl 
tive  as  of  Jan.  'I,  19®, 'It  wl 
announced  last  week  by  the  tnu- 
tees.  J.  .H.  Sawyer,  .J.  L.  Ik" 
guson  and'T.  kW.  Walker.  ,No_i> 
ploye  contributions  are  reqrd* 


Ever  since  primitive  man  wanted  an 
answer  to  making  fire,  the  progressive 
and  educational  value  of  question¬ 
asking  has  been  instinctive.  iThe 
Haskin  Iriformation  ‘Service,  'Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  makes  it  possible 'for  a 
newspaper  to  he  a  dependable  Answer- 
Forum  I  for  inquisitive  readers. 


The  Quincy  Herald  Whig  (27,905  E. 
&  S.)  has  renewed  fer  this  service. 
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LINOTYPE 


b.  I’j  January y  1706 


I  GREW  convinc’d  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity, 
in  dealings  between  man  and  man, 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity  of  life/ 


“we  have  had  a  very  good  opportunity 
to  compare  the  advantages  of  the  Blue 
Streak  Linotypes  with  other  models,  and 
our  plant  records  show  that  none  can 
compare  with  them” 

And  this  one:  “We  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  you  have  always 
given  us  in  the  long  years  of  our  business 
relations  and  to  acknowledge  unfailing 
service  by  your  representatives?’ 

Franklin,  the  printer,  was  right — is 
right !  Such  verities  are  timeless  and  will 
continue  to  be  worthy  of  emulation. 


Though  he  never  dreamt  that 
he  might  be  doing  so,  Benjamin 
Franklin  inscribed  the  aims  to  make  the 
name  Linotype  synonymous  with  trust¬ 
worthiness  in  business. 

Tmth  in  the  claims  made  by  a  world¬ 
wide  organization  for  its  truly  notable 
series  of  typesetting  machines;  sincerity 
in  its  will  to  render  a  consistent  service  to 
the  industry  to  which  it  is  dedicated;  and 
integrity  in  all  its  dealings,  regardless  of 
size  or  circumstance. 

“As  users  of  Linotypes  continuously 
since  around  19055’  a  printer  has  written. 


BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y, 


29  RYERSON  STREET 


Back  Your  Government  With  Truth,  Sincerity  and  Integrity— Buy  Bonds!  ♦ 


Linotype  Cation  Old  Face  and  Garamond  Bold  So.  3  ttalie 
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II  Interested  Audience 
is  a  Productive  One 


Alert  and  interesting  coverage  of  news  and  features  which  interest  women  has 
made  the  Fort  Worth  Press  audience  a  particularly  productive  audience  for  food 
advertisers. 


Fort  Worth  grocers  have  confidence  in  it  ...  .  for  they  place  the  largest 
portion  of  their  food  advertising  space  in  the  Press.  ' 

You  also  can  reach  this  concentrated  and  productive  audience  of  buyers  by 
placing  your  message  regularly  in  the  well-read  columns  of  the  Press. 
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